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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF SNe 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


FOR THE YEAR 1923 


LETTER OF TRANSMISSAL OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


O the Council of the Archaeological 

Institute of America, 

Gentlemen: As Chairman of the Board 
of Managers of the School of American 
Research, I have the honor to submit 
herewith the statement of the Director for 
the year 1923. The activities of the 


School have been exceptionally varied 


STATEMENT OF 


|. RESEARCH PROGRAM. 


1. The first research project of the 
year was the beginning of the excavation 
of Gran Quivira. This is Tabira, most 
important of the fifteen to twenty towns 
of the Piro, a formerly numerous people 
of Central New Mexico. The name 
“Gran Quivira” is a misnomer, or possi- 
bly a modern corruption of the ancient 
“Tabira.” The site was explored by 
Bandelier, under the auspices of the Aj- 
chaeological Institute of America, nearly 
forty years ago and its history set forth in 
his Final Report, Part II, 1892. Dur- 
ing the same period Charles F. Lummis 
wrote a fascinating account of it in his 
“Land of Poco Tiempo.” In |909 
John P. Harrington prepared a brief re- 
port on the Piro language for the School 
of American Research, (Paper No. 8), 
and in 1916 Paul A. F. Walter, Asso- 
ciate Director of the School, wrote the 
Story of the Saline Pueblos (Paper No. 
35). In 1909 the Gran Quivira was 


and important, and | trust that the state- 
ment may meet with the apprroval of the 
Council. 
Respectfullv submitted, 
FRANK SPRINGER, 
Chairman, Board of Managers School of 
American Research. 


December |, 1923. 


THE DIRECTOR. 


made a National Monument by procla- 
mation of President Taft. 


The ruins comprise the mounds of a 
considerable number of community houses, 
built of stone, together with the usual 
sanctuaries (kivas), burial places, refuse 
heaps, and the ruins of the great mission 
church built by the Franciscan Fathers a 
century and a half before they entered 
California— including Pecos, Jemez,Qua- 
rai and Abo, in addition to Gran Qui- 
vira. [he place was abandoned be- 
tween 1670 and 1680 after an occupa- 
tion of unknown centuries. [he name 
“Quivira” lured Coronado and his men 
over endless unrewarded marches, and 
ever since the place to which the word 
has come to be attached has stimulated 
misguided treasure hunters to effort, which 
one wishes might have been devoted to 
productive enterprises. The lime stone 
hill of Tabira is perforated with shafts 
abandoned only by compulsion. And 
there exists a firm conviction that the ar- 
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chaeologists who have crowded out the 
treasure hunters are, if the truth were 
told, actually there in search of Quivira’s 
fabled gold. ‘The site is now owned in 
part by the Government of the United 
States and in part by the School of 
American Research. 

The work for 1923 consisted first, in 
the fencing of nearly 400 acres of the 
site. The ruins are now protected with- 
in a strong inclosure embracing the re- 
mains of the pueblo and the mission, the 
entire system of ditches and reservoirs 
that supplied the town with a reserve of 
water, a fine, though small, reservation, 
in which not only the antiquities but the 
native fauna and flora of the region: will 
be conserved. The tract is well covered 
with gramma grass and junipers, many of 
them doubtless of great age. The audi- 
torium, baplistry and vestry of the mission 
church were excavated to the floor and 
the loose rock cleared away from the 
outside and the most needed repair work 
on the walls was done. The monastery 
on the south side of the church remains 
to be excavated next year. 

In the above mentioned work of 
fencing, excavating and repairing the 
School had the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Parks Service. A substantial al- 
lotment of funds was made to further the 
plans, and an officer of the Service, Mr. 
Frank Pinkley. participated in the work 
and responsibility throughout. The ex- 
cavation of the burial place northeast of 
the pueblo and the partial cleaning of 
one plaza with the excavation of the two 
kivas therein will be reported on in detail 
by Miss Margaret Bard, Fellow of the 
School. Dr. Cornelia Harcum of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, paid 
especial attention to the ceramic remains. 
Messrs. Loree and Harrington of the 
School of Architecture, University of 
Michigan, made a detailed study of the 
Mission. Mr. O. S. Halseth, Fellow of 
the School, investigated the ancient water 
supply and mapped the system of reser- 
voirs and ditches. Miss Anna Shepard 
and Miss Ida Squires, members of the 


field class from Teachers’ College, San 
Diego, studied the topography of the 
town and made preliminary maps of its 
ground plan and buildings. The work 
of repairing the mission walls was en- 
trusted to Mr.Sam Hudelson of the Mu- 
seum in Santa Fe, who has handled all 
this kind of work for the School forsome 
years. It is hoped that a preliminary re- 
pert on the first season’s work at Gran 
Quivira may be ready for publication by 
next spring. 

2. ‘The second excavating project of 
the season was in Southern New Mexi- 
co, near the town of Hurley. The op- 
portunity to excavate an unmolested site 
of the noted “Mimbres’” culture comes 
through the generous cooperation of the 
Chino Copper Company. To the per- 
sonal interest of Supt. Sully was due the 
reservation of a site on Cameron Creek, 
on the property of the Copper Company, 
and holding it at the disposition of the 
School for excavation, an action of espe- 
cial importance in view of the extent to 
which the extremely valuable archaeo- 
logical material of the Mimbres valley has 
been wasted by unscientific excavation. 
Furthermore, the entire cost of the exca- 
vating.campaign and accompanying ex- 
ploratory work was borne by the Chino 
Copper Company, every facility for con- 
ducting the work being freely placed at 
the disposition of the School, another 
conspicuous example of the advancement 
of the scientific work of the Southwest 
through the generosity and public spirit 
of its large business concerns. 

This excavation was placed entirely in 
charge of Mr. Wesley Bradfield of the 
Museum staff. His preliminary report is 
most gratifying and the large amount of — 
material already received at the Museum 
as a result of his first season’s work, gives 
assurance that this most important culture 
will be adequately represented in the 
State Museum. The continuation of the 
work next year is assured. 

3. Anarchitectural survey of the New 
Mexico missions has been under consid- 
eration by the School for some years. 
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The opportunity came this year to assign 
this task to two competent students of the 
field class, Mr. Douglas Loree and Mr. 
M. C. Harrington from the School of 
Architecture, University of Michigan. 
Beginning with the mission of Gran Qui- 
vira, they next proceeded to Quarai and 
Abo of the archaic saline group; then 
Acoma, Laguna, Isleta, San Felipe, San- 
to Domingo, Zia, Santa Ana and Cochi- 
ti, the surviving missions south of Santa 
Fe. ‘The northern group was next visi- 
ted, 
Santa Clara, San Juan, Taos, Picuris, 
Las Trampas and Chimayo. Pecosand 
the Santa Fe churches cf San Miguel 
and Our Lady of Guadalupe were in- 
cluded in the study. We now have stu- 
dies, embracing ground plans, architectu- 
ral details, decoration work, with draw- 
ings, sketches and photographs of all the 
New Mexico missions (Jemez having been 
thoroughly studied and described by the 
class last year). [here is now a mass of 
information that will be of great value in 
connection with proposed repairs or res- 
toration that may be undertaken. The 
earnest support and cooperation of His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Santa Fe, gives 
assurance of steady progress toward the 
conservation of these priceless structures. 

4. The need for an economic and 
sociological survey of at least one typical 
pueblo has become obvious on account 
of the acrimonious discussion of Pueblo 
Indian conditions during the past year. 
It seems probable that the School may be 
able to do a real service to the govern- 
ment and to the public in this respect. 
Accordingly a beginning was made at 
Santa Clara. Three of the young wo- 
men of the field class, Miss Bard, Miss 
Shepard and Miss Squires, spent some 
time on the problem after the close of 
the excavating season, and will report on 
results during the winter. 

5. Mr. Chapman is steadily going on 
with _ his investigations in Indian Art. 
The growing appreciation of this art 1s 
indicated by the increasing demand for 
exhibition material and published papers. 


including Tesuque, San IIdefonso,: 


The most pressing need of the School is 
for funds to publish the vast accumulation 
of work on Indian design and symbolism 
and the Indian ceremonies as painted by 
our group of native Indian artists. 


li MUSEUM DEVELOPMENT. 


|. ‘The various expeditions are stead- 
ily augmenting the archaeological collec- 
tions in the Museum in Santa Fe, and 
the art museum is kept well filled with 
the exhibitions of Taos and Santa Fe ar- 
tists. It is keenly realized that the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico should be as strong 
in its departments of Southwestern eth- 
nology and history as in archaeology and 
art, but as yet funds have not been avail- 
able for the purpose of purchasing mate- 
rial, nor room for the installation of col- 
lections. It is suggested that a joint in- 
stallation of all the ethnological and his- 
torical material of the State Museum and 
New Mexico Historical Soctety would 
go far toward remedying this fact and 
that private lean collections may be tem- 
porarily exhibited. The latter has been 
tried with excellent results, many extra- 
ordinarily fine examples of early native 
art having been brought to light which 
have hitherto been almost unknown. Com- 
bination of scientific and historical libraries 
of Santa Fe would also be greatly to the 
advantage of students of the Southwest. 

2. Inthe San Diego Museum out- 
standing progress has been made in lhibra- 
ry development. Mr. U.S. Grant, Jr., 
and his wife, have presented to the Mu- 
seum the priceless collection of books, 
approximately 1500 volumes, given to 
General Grant by the citizens of Boston. 
It is a library of the world’s classics in 
history, biography, politics, poetry and gen- 
eral literature, selected by scholars and 
prepared in de luxe bindings. The libra- 
ry is accompanied by the costly cases 
made to contain it, and a portrait of the 
great soldier president, by one of the 
foremost portrait painters of the time, is 
given by Mrs. Grant to be hung in the 
room with the library. 

The great library of geology and 
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palaeontology assembled by the _ late 
General A. W. Vogdes and comprising 
some 50,000 titles has been a possession 
of the San Diego Museum, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Blanche Vogden 
Kendall, niece of General Vogden, who 
inherited the library. It is probably 
the most complete of its kind in existence 
and was persistently sought by the lead- 
ing universities ofthe country. Its mone- 
tary value could hardly be calculated. 
Entirely beyond praise is the public spirit 
which- impels Mrs. Kendal, with the 
generous approval of her husband and 
the relatives of General Vogden, to de- 
cline a large financial return and make a 
great gift to her home institution. 

The acquisition of the libraries above 
mentioned, together with the Wm. Gates 
loan of his oriental collection and the 
original museum library of ethnology and 
archaeology, places the San Diego Mu- 
seum in the front rank for research facili- 
ties. Most important record is the con- 
solidation of the libraries of the San Die- 
go Museum, the San Diego Natural His- 
tory Society and the San Diego Medical 
Association, incorporated with all the oth- 
er scientific and educational institutions of 
the city into The San Diego Scientific Li- 
brary. The foundation for this was laid 
by a gift of the late W. W. Whitney of 
$30,000, donated for the purpose of 
equipping the Scientific Library and pro- 
viding the nucleus of a fund for its main- 
tenance. The first floor of the Califor- 
nia building was, without disturbing the 
Central American monuments there in- 
stalled, furnished in the most substantial 
manner with cases, tables and all neces- 
sary library accessories for the reception 
of the books, and on July! 4th, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the Scientific Library 
was formally opened, with Miss A. W. 
Barlow as librarian in charge. 

Notable advance in the Art Depart- 
ment of the San Diego Museum was 
made this year. The management of the 
priceless collections of Mrs. W. B. Thay- 
er, with the other posses ions and loans 
that have come to the Museum, the main- 


tenance of monthly exhibitions of high 
class, and the growing importance of the 
Art School of the Museum and further 
extension of its art plans, called for expert 
curatorship. This was provided by the 
engagement of Mr. Cuthbert Cowan as 
Curator of Art. The interest in art in 
San Diego has also been highly stimula- 
ted by the beginning of the construction of 
a beautiful art building by Mr. and Mrs. A. 
S. Bridges,to replace the formerSacramen- 
to building of the main Exposition Plaza. 

The gift by the sons of Mr. Joseph 
Jessop of a complete set of cases enabled 
the Museum to properly instal and open 
during the past summer the Joseph Jessop 
Archery Hall, to permanently house the 
incomparable archery coliection made by 
Mr. Jessop, Sr. In an adjoining gallery 
a hall of Polynesian culture has been 
opened, and in the upper east wing of 
the California building the collections of 
the Pioneer Society of San Diego are 
being installed as a nucleus of the histor- 
ical collection. 

The above constitute the principal ad- 
ditions to the Museum. By arrangement 
with the City Board of Education of San 
Diego the Museum staff is engaged 
to provide regular instruction to classes 
that are brought from the schools to stu- 
dy the collections. The director's classes 
in anthropology in the State Teachers’ 
College, numbering annually about fifty 
students, make constant use of the collec- 
tions and library and several have gone into 
special training for museum and field work. 


After sixteen years of continuous ser- 
vice, it has become possible for the Di 
rector to avail himself of the sabbatical 
leave, long since offered by the Manag- 
ing Board of the School. In order to 
enable Mr. Bloom, Assistant Director in 
Santa Fe, to substitute during the fall 
months in the San Diego Museum and 
in Teachers’ College, Mr. Paul Walter 
has generously assumed the duties as As- 
sociate Director in Santa Fe, the part he 
so capably filled for several years. It. 
seemed that nothing could be of greater 
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benefit to the future work of the School 
of American Research than for the Di- 
rector to spend his leave in the study of 
old world fields and excavations. Through 
the cordial invitation of Professor Albert 
T. Clay he has, with his wife, been en- 
abled to see, under masterly direction, 
the principal archaeological sites in Pal- 
estine, Syria and Mesopotamia; witnes- 
sing all excavations that are in progress 
and seeing the results of those done in 
the past; attending the inauguration of 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Bagdad and seeing something 
of the work of the American School in 
Jerusalem under the direction of Dr. Al- 
bright. There will be a few weeks for 
Egypt and Tunisia, and a short stay in 
Athens and Rome. The most valued 
privilege of all will be that of some per- 
sonal observation of the work of all the 
Schools that have been fostered by the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 


The year 1923 will be marked in 


the hearts of all of us by one melancholy 
event, viz, the passing of Alice Fletcher, 
first Chairman of the Board of our School. 
Miss Fletcher was the guiding spirit in 
the establishment of the Amencan work 
of the Institute and from its inception 
to the end of her life she made it her 
deepest concern. Whather clear brain 
and noble character meant in shaping 
the ideals and policies of this institution 
can not be told here. It is hoped that 
in the near future some adequate tribute to 
her memory may beissued by the School 
to which she gave the most earnest effort 
of her life. The unfailing confidence 
and council of such a spirit ina life work 
is a priceless gift that can only be re- 
quited by unfaltering devotion to the 
ideals which she upheld. 

Following is the financial statement of 
the School, including the Museum of 
New Mexico but not including the San 
Diego Museum. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


December 1, 1922, 


to November 30, 


1923, (including the 


Museum of New Mexico). 


Receipts. 
School Balance December 1, 1922, $268.99 
From Arch. Institute of America, 2,500.00 
Museum Balance December |, 1922, 346.86 
State Appropriation ; 25,500.00 
Paving and Repairs, 3,700.00 
Sales, Commissions, etc., 1627.05 
Notes, 2,014.00 $35,956.88 
Disbursements. 

Administration, $4,047.16 
Bldg. Maintenance eae Repairs, 3,978.57 
Water, Light, Fuel, ; 3,143.10 
Insurance, LENZ? 
Travel and AiG Lies 1,484.63 
Library, 1,586.98 
Research and Callecibas 4,846.34 
Art and Ethnology, S 140.42 
Laboratory and Photography, 2,197.20 
Publication and Printing, 1,760.16 

Forward, 23,955.78 


Brought F orward, 

School Vouchers, 

Museum Balance Menempne Ig 
1923, (including Paving), 

School Balance December |, 


Notes and Revenue, 


[oo 
Vouchers on Paving and Repairs, 
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$23,939mG 
$4,298.93 | 
2.380.63 
253:98 
3,264.55 
1,823.01 
12,001.10: SEZ tQtihan 
$35, 956.88 


EDGAR L. HEWETT, Director. 


Bagdad, December |, 1923. 





GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS | 





Dayton Art Institute. 


Three courses of lectures are announ- 
ced by the Dayton Art Institute of Day- 
ton, Ohio, one lecture to be given each 
Tuesday afternoon at four o'clock, begin- 
ning with January 8th. The first course 
will deal with the appreciation of beauty 
in art. The second course will give the 
outlines of art history, while the third 
course will take up home planning and 
decoration. The three courses will be 


| | MUSEUM EVENTS 


by Theodore Hanford Pond, director of 
the Institute. 





Restoration of Las Trampas Church, 


Mr. William McPhee has generously 
contributed $250 for himself and $250 
for McPhee and Company, of Denver, 
toward the restoration of the mteresting 
church at Las Trampas, in Taos County, 
which isa mission of the Penasco parish. 





-ZIA MISSION INTERIOR 
Before Repairs 
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ZIA MISSION 


REPORT OF REPAIRS ON ZIA MISSION 


OCTOBER 29 TO DECEMBER 8, 1923 





HE restoration of the Zia mission 

marks an event which will be cele- 
brated by thanks and generous feelings, 
it’s to be hoped, for many generations to 
come. The rugged structure, one of the 
oldest in New Mexico, with wails over 
six feet thick, has been provided with a 
new roof of such construction that it not 
only gives the church as much of its ort- 
ginal appearance as possible, but as in- 
timated it assures its permanency for a 
longtime to come. Several years ago 
when gable roofs began to appear on 
some of the old missions in the state, 
there was lamenting over this historical 
and artistic sin, but with no money to re- 
store the missions, the church made inex- 


pensive temporary repairs. [hena com- 
mittee was formed by the Right Reve- 
rend Archbishop Daeger, Mr. Paul A. 
F. Walter, Acting Director of the Muse- 
um of New Mexico, Mr. Carlos Vierra, 
an authority on old mission architecture, 
Mr. Frank Springer, Mr. Dan Kelly, Mrs. 
F.E. Mera and Mrs. Robinson, all of 
Santa Fe, and Miss Evans and Miss Wil 

iard of Denver, and with the cooper- 
ation of the State Museum, a survey was 
made of all the missions, by Mr. B. 
Hoyt, the Denver architect, who freely 
has given his services, having been accom- 
panied by Mr. Carlos Vierra on his first 
trip. Photographs and notes were ta- 
ken of all the old missions where they 
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were in need of preservation. The Zia mis- 
sion was selected asthe one io begin with, 


and through the generosity of President 
Storey of the A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co., 


Mr. William McPhee of Denver, and a 


number of others, the committee raised 
enough money to start and complete the 
work on this church. On October | 8th 
Mr. Hoyt made an inspection trip and 
all the material was ordered. J. G. 
Bakos of Los Cinco Pintores, was en- 
gaged to oversee the work, which the 
Indians were to do as part of their com- 
munity work. The Museum gave the 
services of its truck and one member of 
its staf, Odd S. Halseth, and loaned 
most of the tools needed. Work was 
begun on the 29th of October. Forty- 
three available men were divided into 
four groups, each group working three 
days at a time, until most af the menhad 
six days’ work to their credit. The old 
roof was removed and all vigas inspected. 
Only three of these were questicnable, 
and they were replaced with new ones. 
All the ends were painted with creosote 
and loose stones were packed around 
them to provide air circulation, prevent- 
ing dry rot, whereupon the boards were 
put on and covered with a layer of roof- 


f 
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Painting on Old Buffalo Skin, Left Side of Altar, at Laguna 


ing paper. On top of this went a laye 
of dirt to give the proper slope for drain- 
age, and the whole roof was covered 
with two inches of concrete, reinforced 
with chicken wire. 

All the gravel and water had to be 
hauled a considerable distance, and all 
the material carried up ladders to the roof 
to be mixed there. Asthe technical na- 
ture of this and the rest of the work was 
foreign to most of the Indians, each relay 
of men had to be brokenin for each new 
task. A few days were lost on account 
of bad weather, but by November 22d 
everything was ready for the especially 
prepared roofing paper—elaterite—to be 
put on as soon as the concrete was dry. 
In the meantime, the working party from 
Santa Fe went home to spend Thanks- 
giving and cure contracted colds, and by 
December the 3d work was again re- 
sumed. The concrete was covered with 
a heavy elaterite roofing, overlapped four 
inches and held down with asphalting. 
It was laid two ply around heavy copper 


canales, six of which were put in before 
the concrete was poured, the paper ex- 
tending to the outer edge of the wall all 
around the church. Around this edge 
was now built a fire wall, first a layer of 
adobe, this covered with loose rocks, and 
another layer of adobe. Then began 
the final task of covering with dirt the 
whole roof inside the fire wall. In this 
work the whole pueblo took part, women 
and men, the latter carrying the dirt to 
the younger men, who passed it up lad- 
ders to the roof, and in one day two in- 
ches of dirt over the entire roof belied 
the modern—and one who saw the con- 
struction throughout would want to say 
everlasting— new roof which now adorns 
the Zia mission. It looks just as if it had 
emerged from the hands of the Francis- 
can Fathers of old. Inside the church 
the top part of the new altar was re- 
moved, again revealing the old paintings 
of the old altar. Part of these are primi- 
tive French and part Spanish, according 
to Father Bernard of Jemez, to whom the 
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Zia Mission falls, and who heartily ap- 


proved of the operation. The most cor- 
dial cooperation was given by Mr. Mac- 
Donald of the Indian service, who also 
put a vacant school. house at the disposal 
of the Santa Fe working party. The 
work was completed December 8th. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


Under favorable weather conditions it 
is safe to cross the Jemez river at Zia 
during July, August and September, but 
during the winter months it 1s connected 
with some risk, as the water changes the 
river bed from day to day, making new 
ruts, and once stuck in the quicksand 
with an automobile one is almost help. 
less, even with a strong team of horses. 
We were fortunate to be stuck only once 
during the several crossings we made in 
the month of November, and without a 
number of willing Indians we would then 
have been submerged in Jess than twelve 
hours. In the winter the road by San 
Isidro is fairly safe. ‘This road, which 
goes down from where the bridge crosses 
the river, is sandy, but as a rule packed 
hard enough to letevena heavily loaded 
truck over it. Food must be brought 
from Bernalillo or San Isidro, although 
there ts a small store in the pueblo where 
matches, flour, and a few other staples, 
can be obtained. Good drinking water 
is the most difficult question. There are 
several wells and pumps and one wind- 
mill at the pueblo, but the water is so full 
of alkali that it has a salty, bitter taste, 
even when made into strong coffee. The 
river water is softer, when there is any, 
and is mostly used by the Indians; but it 
is advisable to bring enough drinking wa- 
ter from Bernalillo or San Isidro. © Fire 
wood can be bought from the people. 
There are several vacant houses in the 
pueblo, and quarters can be had there if 
the school house should not be vacant. 
This can be had by asking Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Indian agent at Jemez, who is 
very accommodating. The present gov- 
ernor, Isidro Shue, has a large, new house 
which has been used by visitors on occa- 


sions. The new pueblo is built on the 
ruins of the old one, and there is every- 
where an abundance of surface shards, 
including glazes and what Dr. Kidder 
calls biscuit ware. The Indians them- 
selves are the most approachable I have 
found among the Queres, and some of 
the younger men are much in sympathy 
with modern ideas. ‘The older people | 
found wiiling to communicate freely in 
reply to questions regarding the tradi- 
tions and customs of the pueblo. The 
trip from Santa Feis sixty-five miles, and 
can easily be made in four hours by au- 
tomobile. 

List of men who worked on Zia church: 
Celestino Galvan, Amado Shije, Amado 
Baca, Julian Medina, Jose Vijil, Augus- 
tin Mokino, Juan Pedro Shije, Vivian 
Shije, Gregorio Shije, Velino Shije, Ce- 
cilio Shije, Juan Diego Shije, Alejandro 
Torivio, Jose de la Cruz Galvan, Sebas- 
tian Shije, Sojuanito Mokino, Jesus Sala, 
Torivio Augila, Jose Ray Torivio, Jose 
Pino, Emiliano Galvan, Bartolome Me- 
dina, Patricio Baca, Pedro: Pino, Eliseo » 
Augila, Sojuanito Medino, Juan de Jesus 
Gatchopin (Antonio 2 days), Salvadore 
Shie, Nicolas Galvan, Antonio Gatcho- 
pin, Lorenzo Lobato, Benito Pino, Jose 
Gatchopin, Thomas Pino (and one trip 
to Bernalillo), Lorenzo Medina, Antonio 
Galvan, Andreas Pino, Frank Torivio, 
Crescencio Torivio, Istdro Shije, Ambro- 
sio Pino. Odd S. Halseth. 
Santa Fe, Dec. 14, 1923. 


IT IS WRITTEN 





The American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 


The latest issue of “The American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology,” edited 
by Dr. Hrdlicka, has a contribution by 
Alexis Ivanovsky, Professor of the Univ- 
ersity of Kharkov, who takes for his 
theme “Physical Modifications of the 
Population of Russia Under Famine.” 
More than 2,000 individuals were ex- 
amined, ranging in age from twenty-five 
to fifty-five. In his introduction the 
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author says: ‘Properly speaking stature 
never remains the same. It is subject 
to characteristic changes even in the 
course of a single day. In the morning, 
after a night's rest, the stature is greater 
than in the evening. After a long peri- 
od of standing, walking or carrying a 
burden, stature may diminish by asmuch 
as Dem. The most rapid diminution 
may be observed early in a long period 
of standing, later it is less marked.” 
He saysfurther: “In studying variations 
in stature according to age, its diminution 
was less rapid among those above than 
those under. However, after three 
years of famine, the actual decrease in 
stature of the older group was greater 
than in the younger group. When diet 
improved, stature increased until it 
reached the normal stage as food be- 
came sufficient.” C.R. Bardeen, of the 
Department of Anatomy of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, writes on “General 
Relations of Sitting Height to Stature 
and of Sitting Height and Stature to 
Weight.” He found that the mean sta- 
ture of 1,045 girls who entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was 161.57 centi- 
meters. The mean sitting height was 
85.6 centimeters. Dr. Hrdlicka himself 
contributes a study of the “Variation in 
the Dimensions of Lower Molars in Man 
and Anthropoid Apes,’ this being in con- 
nection with a study of the Piltdown 
teeth. 


Cleveland Museum Bulletin. 


The December number of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art announces an addi- 
tion of 78 annual members, 4 life mem- 
bers, 13 sustaining members, one fellow, 
and one fellow for life, increasing the total 
membership to 4,743. At the annual 
meeting held on November 16th, J. H. 
Wade was elected president, and Her- 
man A. Kelley, secretary. The lead- 
ing article in the bulletin is given to a 
description of an ivory of the early 
fourteenth century, the gift of J. H. 
Wade and Mr. and Mrs. John L. Se- 


verence. The ivory is picturedin three 


beautiful half tones. Recent accessions 
of Greek pottery, aso the gift of Mr. 
Wade, are described in detail. 


The Christmas International Studio. 


The three color plates illustrating 
“Windows of Old France’, the leading 
article in the December issue of the 
“International Studio,” are perhaps tlre fin- 
est illustrations of that kind ever produced 
in this country. They are but the first 
of a series that is to followin future num- 
bers. Otherwise, too, this Christmas 
magazine is most beautiful in its halftone 
and color pictures and, as always, the 
contents are of such variety as to carry 
an appeal not only to artists and connot- 
seurs, but others who are interested in 
beautiful furniture and furnishings and 
aesthetic handicrafts in general. 


Brooklyn Museum Quarterly. 


Leo Healy in the latest issue of the 
Brooklyn Museum Quarterly describes 
the “Old Masters in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. Lhe Museum has a singularly 
interesting and representalive collecticn of 
old paintings, including examples of prim- 
itives of Giotto and his school of the thir- 
teenth century, as well as examples of the 
golden age of painting down to the pe- 
riod of decadence in the sevententh and 
eighteenth centuries. Gerald H. Thayer 
writes on “Camouflage in Nature and in . 
War.” This article, too, is illustrated. 


Stephen Haweis contributes a short essay 
“On Museum Collections.” 


American Magazine of Art. 


“Portrait of My Mother,” by George 
Bellows, 1s reproduced as the frontispiece 
of the December issue of The American 
Magazine of Art. The leading article is 
“Some Italian Paintings of Today,” by 
Helen Gerard, and is beautifully illustra- 
ted with reproductions of recent Italian 
paintings. “The Ballard Collection of 
Oriental Rugs” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is described and pictured. 
William Howe Downes discusses “The 
Great Rembrandt Question.” A review 
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of the “Water Colors and Miniatures at 
the Pennsylvania Academy” is presented 
by Eugene Castello. The exhibition 
closed on December 9th. Among those 
exhibiting was Birger Sandzen, whose 
‘group of Colorado scenes vibrated with 
color, the eccentric tree forms and strati- 
fied rock of the region effectively painted” 
seeméd a striking part of this year’s ex- 
hibit. Rosina C. Boardman was award- 
ed the Medal of Honor for miniatures. 
Rather unique is the article on “Art in 


Christmas Cribs,” By Philipp Kester. 


IN THE FIELD 


Investigating Canal Zone Flora. 


Paul G. Standley, of the National 
Museum, who has been a visitor in San- 
ta Fe, lefi recently for Panama, where he 
will continue the investigation of the flora 
of the Canal Zone, a work commenced 
several years ago. 


At Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 


The work of removing the top of the 
canopy was suspended in order to clear 
the antechamber of the glittering stack 
of treasures discovered between the 
first and second shrines and thus leave 


room for the disposal of the three large 
sections of which the roof of the outer 

- shrine is made up. 7 
In three covered stretches, the large 


collection of royal scepters, staves, bows, 
and maces and the great linen pall that 
covered the second shrine were taken 
out borne by native workman to the 
laboratory in the adjoining tomb of Sati | |. 

The next task, that of removing the 
great door of the outer shrine, proved to 
be a most difficult undertaking. The 
door is in two parts, about six feet high 
and immensely heavy, one estimate giving 
the weight of each wing as more than a 
quarter of aton. They had already been 
abundantly swathed in cotton after re- 
ceiving provisional preservative treatment. 
Each was laid separately on a bed of 
wadding in a large shallow tray and care- 


fully enveloped in linen. The operation 
of transporting these heavy burdens along 
the narrow passage and up the steep 
steps to the tomb proved most difficult 
and the party of workmen, perspiring and 
panting from their exertions, had to halt 
three times before reaching daylight. 
Both the trays were safely conveyed to 
the laboratory. 


Discoveries in Mesopotamia. 


Discoveries that may bring to light 
written history 7,000. years old, possibly 
stories of the flood, have been made by 
Stephen H. Langdon, director of the 


Joint Mesopotamian Expedition of the 
Field Museum and Oxford University, 


according to reports to Director D. C. 


Davies of the Field Museum of Natural 
History. The finding of the oldest tem- 
ple ever discovered in Mesopotamia, the 
definite location of Kish, capital of the 
oldest kings and the seat of the first em- 
pire known to history, already are definite 
results of the expedition. There is the 
possibility of verification of an ancient 
myth that Kish was the first kingdom fol- 
lowing the flood. The expedition is un- 
der the direction of Professor Langdon, 
an American, graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and since 1908 Shilito Pro- 
fessor of Assyniology at Oxford. Ernest 
Mackay, one of the world’s leadersin an- 
cient exploration, is field director. Plano- 
convex brick with cuneiform inscriptions, 
identifying it with the twenty-first centu- 
ry before Christ and telling of the rebuil- 
ding (a word considered significant) of the 
temples of Ishtar and Ilbaba, goddessand 
god of war, was recently found by Mr. 
Mackay, who resumed exploration in Sep- 
tember after work had halted in March 
of this year because of intense heat. He 
excavated one of the lofty ruins rising out 
of the plains between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Heretofore, Assyriologists 
doubted that these ruins, some eight miles 
to the east of the site of Babylon, really 
represented the site of Kish, seat of the 
oldest Sumerian and Semite rulers known 
to man. ‘There is a stamped brick of 
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Sam-su-lluna, seventh king of the first dy- 
nasty of Babylon. The cuneiform inscrp- 
tion is deciphered. ‘This is what it says. 

Sam-su-Iluna. 

The Might King, King of 

Babylon, King of 

Kish, King of 

The Four Regions 

Unir-kidur-mah (priest) to the God Ilbaba 
And the Goddess Ishtar 

In Kash 

Has built anew 

And he (has) raised its head 

Like unto the Heavens. 

This brick is one of three important 
finds. Two of the ceramic records men- 
tion previous work on this same temple 
by Sumu-la-Ilu, second king of the same 
dynasty. This discovery, says a note to 
Director Davies from Professor Langdon 
——which likewise says that this particular 
brick is on its way to Chicago—settles at 
last one of the most troublesome problems 
of ancient Mesopotamian history. “The 
Field Museum-Oxford Expedition,” he 
writes, “has actually come upon the lofty 
stage tower of the capital of the oldest 
Kings and seat of the first empire known 
to human history.” It is pointed out 
that Sam-su-lluna was merely rebuilding 
what somebody before him—how many 
centuries the scientists dare not guess— 
had built into the heavens. Professor 
Langdon further says that Mr. Mackay 
sent forward a photograph of a stamped 
brick of Nebuchadnezzar, who, it ap- 
pears, likewise, restored the same temple 
and tower about 586 B.C. “Nowthat 
the temple of the war god of ancient Su- 
mer and Accad has been definitely loca- 
ted,” writes Professor Langdon, “the ex- 
cavators are rapidly advancing toward the 
inner temple, where they hope to come 
upon the temple library.” 


Dr. Guthe in Philippines. 


Results of the first year of systematic 
archaeological research in the Philippine 
islands now are being classified by Dr. 


Carl E. Guthe, a member of the Santa 
Fe Society of the Archaeological Insti- 


tute, a scientist sent out by the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, at his island home in 
Cebu. The discoveries, which include 
Chinese as well as native Philippine rel- 
ics, date back in some instances as much 
as 2,300 years, scientists believe, and are 
expected to clarify many points in insular 
history which have been beclouded by 
doubt. During the last 12 months the 
scientists explored caves and ancient bur- 
ial places on three islands— Bahol, Samar 
and Cebu. Besides various native skulls 
and artifacts, he found in them specimens 
of Chinese arts and handicrafts of the 
Tang, Sung and Ming dynasties which 
scientists believe corroborate previous sup- 
positions that for many hundreds of years 
the Philippines were visited by a succes- 
sion of Chinese traders whose influence 
affected the social customs and probably 
the religion of the natives. The period 
of this influence is estimated at 1,000 
years, the Tang dynasty having flourished 
in the seventh century and the Ming con- 
tinuing until the middle of the seventeenth. 
There are evidences that Chinese civili- 
zation during this time several times 
flowed over the native culture and was 
swept back, only to advance again. 
Three types of skulls were found by 
Doctor Guthe. The oidest and most 
primitive was assoaloted with stone 1m- 
plements only. Some of these imple- 
ments were polished axes and adzes 
shaped apparently for working down tim- 
bers for boats or ships. Skulls of a sec- 
ond type were found in association with 
specimens of a characteristic unglazed 
native pottery. Those of the third type, 
apparently much later, were found in bur- 
ial places ennched with glazed Chinese 
pottery, bronze and iron implements and 
jewelry of various designs, mostly of In- 
dian or Javanese origin, These skulls 
were artificially deformed with flattened 
foreheads. Dredging the Pasig river to 
a depth of about 20 feet at a point be- 
low the town of Pasig yielded several 
jade axes and adzes, skillfully fashioned 
and still with a good cutting edge al- 
though more than twenty centuries had 
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passed since the men who wielded them 
had turnedto dust. Two of the axes, 
now in the possession of Dr. H. Otley 
Beyer, of the University of the Philip- 
pines, are believed to date from the 
fourth century beforeChrist. Philippine an- 
thropologists and archaeologists are await- 
ing with interest the results of Dr.Guthe’s 
classification and further explorations. 


PROGRAMS AND MEETINGS 


Program for Meeting of Council. 


The following program had been pre- 
pared for the meeting of the Council of 
the Archaeological Institute of America 
held in Princeton, New Jersey, on Uhurs- 
day, December 27th: 

I. Presentation of credentials. 

Il. Announcement by the president 
of the committees on nomination, of res- 
olutions and on time and place of the 
next meeting. 

III. Mabnutes of the last meeting, De- 
cember 27, 1922. These have been 
printed in full in Bulletin, Vol. XIU, 
1922, pages 137-146. 

IV. Reports of officers of the Insti- 
tute, called up in the following order: 
1. General secretary. 2. Treasurer. 
3. President. 

Wid Budget for 1923-1924. 
separate sheet.) 

VI. Election of the officers of the 
Institute. 

VII. Confirmationof the election of offi- 
cers and members of managingcommittees. 

VIII. Election of patrons. Honora- 
ry and corresponding members of the In- 
stitute. 

IX. Unfinished business carried over 
from the last meeting: 

]. Report on Extra Number of the 
American Journal of Archaeolo- 
gy, Nostil ei eerorite iF Mather, 
Jc., chairman. 

2. Report on the American Journal 
of Archaeology, Professor Ma- 
gofhin, chairman. 


(See 


3. Report of president on appoint- 
ment of additional secretary. 
X. New business, including petitions 
and resolutions. 


XI. Resolutions of the executive com- 

mittee. 

XI. Reports of publications, schools 
and committees. These will be 
called in the following order: 

1. Editor of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 

2. Dhrector of Art and Arch- 
aeology. ' 

3. School at Athens. 

4. School at Rome. 

5. School in Jerusalem. 

6. School in Mesopotamia. 

7. SchoolofAmericanResearch 
8. Prehistoric studies in France. 
9. Medieval and renaissance 
studies. 
10. Colonial and national art. 

XII. Report of the committee on 


resolutions. 


XIV. Adjournment. 


75th Annual Meeting of the A. A. A. S. 


A booklet of 85 pzges was issued 
with the program for the 75th anniversa- 
ry meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science which 
opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day, December 27th, this being the 
third time that the Association met at 
Cincinnati. Several new features charac- 
terized the meeting. A prize of $1000 
was to be awarded to some person pre- 
senting a notable contribution to the ad- 
vancement of science, either before the 
Association as such or before one of its 
societies. An exhibition of scientific ap- 
paratus. products and books has also 
been arranged for. The first session was 
called for Thursday evening with Dr. 
Charles E. Walcott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, presiding. On Fri- 
day afternoon Mrs. Walcott wasto show 
a superb collection of colored lantern 
slides from photographs shehad taken of 
wild flowers in the Canadian Rockies. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


NEW TYPE EVOLVED IN NEW MEXICO FROM PUEBLOS OF THE INDIANS AND 
MISSIONS OF THE EARLY SPANISH PADRES 


ROSE HENDERSON IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


UEBLOS, built centuries before the 

white man came to America, and mis- 
sion churches, constructed by Indians, un- 
der the direction of early Spanish friars 
form the basis for an architecture which 
ts being developed in the Southwest as 
truly American. An example is Tyrone, 
a copper mining town in the pinion cov- 
ered Burro mountains of western New 
Mexico. This place has been planned 
and built in the Spanish-Indian style. 
The plaster is of various shades of blue, 
pink, gray and tan and was laid on un- 
evenly to resemble the hand-modeled 
walls of the old Indian made adobes. 
There are blunted corners, uneven win- 
dow sills, tmbers “aged” with burnt um- 
ber, and the town with its tinted walls, 
its low, flat roofs, its deep windows and 
its arched doorways is unique among 
modern American industrial communi- 
ties. 


The monotonous uniformity of the usu- 
al industrial town has been avoided by 
the variety of cottage types and diversity 
of mountam streets. Houses of two or 
three rooms for Mexican workmen were 
as carefully planned as ihe larger ones 
for Americans, and every provision was 
made for sanitary living. The town was 
laid out in sections to conform with the 
contours of the mountain and valley which 
form its site. “Lhe community center 1s 
a plaza with department store, school 
house, jail, postoffice, railway station, mo- 
tion-picture theatre and business buildings, 
each a variation of the one architectural 
type. Radiating from this center are re- 


sidential streets, sometimes running along 
the very brink of the canyon, sometime 
nestling at the foot of the cliff. There 
is a country club in a group of pines, a 
hospital on a wind swept hill, a church 
in a guiet side street, and there are rows 
and rows of comfortable houses instead 
of the tumble-down shacks which were 
the miners before the new town was 


built. 


‘Taos, New Mexico, home of artists, 
many of whom spend at least a part of 
the year there painting the Pueblo In- 
dians, the glowing desert, the mesa land- 
scapes, also has examples of this Spanish- 
Indians architecture. It is an ancient 
Mexican village with two of the oldest 
and most pictureque pueblos extant just 
outside its bounds.. The terraced roofs 
of these Indian structures have been cop- 
ied in both public and private buildings 
recently erected in Santa Fe. New 
Mexico, and elsewhere in the Southwest. 
So have the deep walls, that keep out 
the desert sun. Even the round clay 
ovens beside the doorways have furnish- 
ed motifs for interesting bits of modeling 
in entrances and porches. The Indian 
builders have restricted to clay, stones, 
sticks, and logs. The Spaniards who 
built in similar conditions adapted these 
materials ingeniously to the demands of 
the time and permitted the Indian work- 
ers to incorporate some of their own me- 
thods, crude but practical because evol- 
ved through long association with desert 
sun and wind. Heavy timbers usually 
had to be carried long distances, and so 
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wood was used sparingly. These pueb- 
los have massive strength and dignity. 
Primitive apartment houses, they were 
both homes and fortresses. Their flat 
roofs were lookouts for warriors watch- 
ing for approaching enemies; their thick 
wall were a protection against arrows. 
Their architectural arrangement was 
well suited to communal life. Every 
morning the governor appeared on the 
housetop and proclaimed the business of 
the day. The women baked bread in 
the clay ovens outside the doors and 
made pottery or baskets in the thick 
walled rooms; the men worked in the 
fields or hunted in the canyon, always 
returning to the common _ protection 
of the great house or pueblo. ‘There 
were also kivas, underground councils, in 
which chiefs met to discuss matters of 
government or groups gathered for 
their primitive religious ceremonies. 

In Taos itself are brown old chur- 
ches, squat Mexico adobe houses and 
studios which modern painters have 
built to harmonize with the rest of the 
place. Deep walls screen quaint gar- 
densand vine-filled patios from the crook- 
ed, narfow streets. Behind the walls 
are the bluest of shadows, grassy lawns, 
and sunlit cottonwoods; beyond the 
streets are glowing mountains, vast plains 
and crouching mesas. E. Irving Couse 
has as studio and residence a building 
which of old was a Spanish convent and 
later was owned by Kit Carson. At tts 
arched entrance is the very door of hea- 
vy plank that was securely barred in pio- 
neer days when the thick walls were a 
protection from lawless marauders as well 
as against sun and storm. In an open 
belfry above the doorway hangs a small 
mission bell, rung by pulling a rope that 
dangles beside the wide door. Through 
this, the only exposed entrance, the visi- 
tor enters upon a long, cool porch with 
vines and hollyhocks, stone benches, Indi- 
an bowls and a rough stone floor. The 
porch opens into the studio, big and 
cool, distinguished for ancient ceiling 
beams, a Mexican fireplace, wall niches, 
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and high narrow windows. J. H. Sharp, 
Bert G. Phillips, Oscar Berninghaus, W. 
Herbert Dunton and other artists have 
built to conform with this type, and Ma- 
bel Sterne has a delightful house and 
guest house incorporating open balconies 
and illustrating other traditions. The 
plaza at the center of the town is sur- 
rounded by adobe shops, hotels and bus- 
iness buildings and is paved with the cob- 
blestones of its early days, abrased by 
countless footsteps. 

At Santa Fe is the famous New Mex- 
ico Art Museum, which embodies dis- 
tinctive features from six mission churches 
and has the terraced effect of the pueblo, 
flat of roof and massive of wall. From 
an old church at Acoma came the ingpi- 
ration for the two front towers. An 
open balcony connects these, and below 
this is a massive Spanish doorway with a 
““needle’s eye,” a door within a dcor, 
through the inner of which a friend or 
messenger might be hastily admitted 
while the outer remained closed in the 
face of enemies. Deep, narrow windows, 
projecting beams, and ladders eading 
from roof to roof are characteristic Span- 
ish-Indian features of the museum.  In- 
side are massive beams, gouged and 
painted crude blues, reds and greens af- 
ter the manner of the oldest missions. 
Between the beams in the ceiling of the 
auditorium are mosaics of cottonwocd 
twigs in herring bone pattern- The at- 
mosphere of the whole building is that of 
the Southwest. Across the street is the 
old Palace of the Governors, oncea ref- 
uge for Indians or Spaniards, as the case 
might be, when ths two races contended 
for the possession of the capital. The 
palace has been restored and is now an 
historical museum, but it bears the scars 
of bombardments in the days of the con- 
quistadores. The walls are five feet 
thick, and the central patio has the old 
atmosphere of aloofness. Santa Fe is 
proud of this venerable structure, with 
which her newer buildings harmonize. 
Among the attractive residences is the 
studio home of ' Carlos Vierra, painter, 
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CARMEN DE CIUDAD 


HAT shall we do for this city that we love, 
Stately, time treasured and fair, 

Quiet as her sky that lies softly above her, 

Still as her crystal wall of air 

With her bells’ bronze sentinels for prayer? 


Green and brown turquoise curiously set 

In the hollow of her turquoise clouded hills; 
He that has known her so shall not forget her. 
i_et him wander wherever he wills, 

When he sees her at sunset his heart stills. 


‘Tarnished dim silver, her gray trails run down 
Where her lovers adventure and meet 

What shall we compass to charm her and crown her, 
She to whom living is sweet 

Unstirred by modern years’ hurried feet? 


We have to listen to her heart and draw near 
As one comes to a woman or a child, 

Silent and slow; we shall see her and hear her 
A voice and a vision that smiled 

Through those long centureis sun shot and wild. 


We come to echo where she dreams and does more, 
Stirs in her sleep like the spring, 

To wonder and worship; to serve and adore her, 
We who would paint her and sing, 

Learn of her loving—and listening. 


——John Curtis Underwood in the Lyric West. 





who designed his own plans and saw 
that they were carried out. The house 
is refreshingly primitive with a gracious 
mellowness. 

At Albuquerque, the buildings of the 
University of New Mexico form an_ in- 
teresting group, the architecture being va- 
ried to suit the different function of each 
but the whole being a pleasing unit of 
simplicity and harmony. The Alvara- 
do Hotel is an imposing example of the 
more formal type of Spanish-American 
arch ecture. Massive central towers, 


sweeping arches, ornamental gateways 
and rounded gables are all expressive of 
the largeness and opulence of the South- 
west. Here the flat roofs have been 
lifted, but held in restraint and subordi- 
nate to the sculptured facades. The 
Apache Inn, a smaller adaptation show- 
ing massive pillars, deep windows, pro- 
jecting beams and open balconies, is situ- 
ated near Santa Fe in a valley surrounded 
by pinon-covered hills. 

The Spanish-Indian architecture is es- 
sentially suited to conditionsin the South- 
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west. Wood warps in the intense heat, 
but plaster grows firmer and here blends 
with the vivid coloring of the country, 
while the outstanding lines of the struc- 
tures are in harmony with those of the 
surrounding plains and mountains. 


GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 





The Chicago Art Institute 


Among the exhibits at the Chicago 
Art Institute during January are paintings 
by Victor Higgins of the Taos Society 
of Artists and Oliver Dennett Grover, 
who spent a summer in Santa Fe. 
Louis Ritman is also an exhibitor. The 
Bulletin of the Art Institute contrasts the 
three exhibits as follows: 

“The work of Oliver Dennett Grover, 
Victor Higgins, and Louis Ritman is in- 
terestingly different in approach, techni- 
que and subject matter. Mr. Grover, 
Chicagoan, closely connected, with the 
Art Institute studied with Frank Duven- 
eck in Munich and with Boulanger, 
Lefebvre, and Laurens in Paris. He 
has lived abroad and painted many of 
his andscapes there. Louis Ritman, 


formerly a student at the Art Institute, 
belongs with that group of modern artists 
who have made the problem of light 
their chief concern. His work is often 
compared to that of Frieseke, for the 
two have much in common with studies 
of women in dappled sunlight. Victor 
Higgins, once a student at the Art 
Institute, studied later with Rene Menard 
and Lucien Simon in Paris and with 
Hans Van Heyck in Munich, but he 
is perhaps the most distinctly American 
of the three. Heis a member of the 
Taos Society of Artists and recently de- 
voted himself to paintings of New Mexi- 
co. 


Visitors to Galleries, 


During the past year both the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Metropolt- 
tan Museum of Art had more than 
1,000,000 visitors each. The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts had more than 
300,000; the National Gallery in Lon- 
don more than 600,000; the Louvre in 
Paris almost 400,000; the Luxembourg 
80,000; the Versailles Museum more 
than 200,000; and the Museum of the 
Tnanon more than 120,000. The at- 
tendance in the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington has averaged 400 daily. 
It may be interesting to note that the 
visitors at the Museum at Santa Fe 
average more than 100 a day. The 
Baltimore Museum had an attendance 
of almost 30,000 during the past year. 


Art Museums in United States. 


According to the Baltimore Museum 
Bulletin there are now forty-six cities in 
the United States that have museums 
especially devoted to art. In New York 
City there are six important build ngs de- 
voted to art exhibits in addition to many 
collections. In Ohio five cities have im- 
portant art museums. San Francisco is 
about to open a fourth gallery. 


Honors for Taos Artists. 


Six artists of the Taos, New Mexico 
(over, see page 27) 
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colony were commissioned late in Octo- 
ber to paint eighteen panels depicting 
Indians and the frontier life of early 
Missouri for the corridois of the new 
Missouri State Capital. Exact subjects 
of the paintings will be decided upon by 
tthe Capital Decoration Commission after 
suggestive sketches have been submitted 
by the artists. The artists chosen are 
©. E. Berainghaus, E. Irving Couse, 
W.H. Dunton, Victor Higgins, E. L. 
Blumenschein, and Walter Ufer. 


‘American Federation of Art Exhibit 


Says the December issue of the 
““American Magazine of Art:” “The 
wood block prints by American wood 
block printers make a colorful and in- 
teresting collection. By some critics the 
wood block print is considered the most 
typically American form of artistic ex- 
pression; without doubt very effective 
and interesting work is done in this me- 
dium. The artists represented in_ this 
exhibition have chosen their — subjects 
from familiar surroundings, and there are 
prints of far western scenery and of the 
extreme south as well as of the east and 
north. Among these, most interesting 
are picturesque street scenes in New 
Mexico, colorful California landscapes, 
views of the southland, interpretations of 
the cherry blossoms at Washington, the 
Hudson Palisades, snow-capped Mount 
Rainier-to name only a few.” 


Murals by Sheldon Parsons 


Sheldon Parsons of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony has just completed two fine 
murals for the grill room of the Santa 
Fe Club. Both of them are illustrative 
of southwestern mountain and forest land- 
scape, a caravan of emigrant schooners 
trailing along the road in the foreground. 


John Sloan Exhibits in New York. 


The New York Times Magazine of 
December | 6th in speaking of the latest 
exhibit in the Grand Central Station, 
New York City, says: “Another fea- 


ture of contemporary artin the exhibition 


is the painting by John Sloan of a girl 
getting into bed, a lovely harmony of 
gray and white and rose, which makes 
perfectly clear the enthusiasm of the 
collector who recently has bought his 


Sloan's “en bloc”. 
Two New Public Museums. 


The city of Buffalo by a vote of 
44,940 as against 29,109 has voted 
a million dollar bond issue for a new 
building for the Buffalo Society of Natu- 
ral Sciences. ‘The citizens of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, voted four to one to set 
aside a site and to appropriate $475 000 
for the erection of a public museum and 
art gallery. 


MUSEUM EVENTS _ | 


Exhibition of Modern Ari. 


During the latter part of the month of 
December Santa Fe had the privilege 
of viewing the collection of modern art 
owned by Miss Sally Lewis of Portland, 
Oregon. The pictures were given three 
alcoves andsome additional wall space, 
and aroused considerable comment among 
artists as well as the general public. 
Such artists as Pablo Picasso, Arthur B. 
Davies, Henry Y. Poor, Henry Fitch 
Taylor, Max Weber, F. C. Greeman, 
Charles Demuth, H. F. Schnakenburg, 
Preston Dickinson, Andre Masson, Walt 
Kuhn, O. Redon. Andre Dirain, ° Juan 
Gnis, Marie Laurencen, and Nan Wat 
son were represented. Most of the pic- 
tures were drawings but there were also 
a number of paintings im oil, water color, 
and tempera. Altogether it was a well 
balanced display that illustrated very 
well certain modern tendencies as exem- 
plified by Picasso and his followers, 
although such delightful drawings as 
those of Arthur P. Davies do not be- 
long in this classification. Miss Lewis 
is doing a distinct worth while work n 
affording various communities an oppor- 
tunity to study pictures of this class, and 
the Museum of New Mexico is very 
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grateful to her for permitting it to make 
this exhibit in the Southwest. 


December Exhibits. 


In. addition to the exhibit of moderna 
art, the Museum during December and 
also January gave an alcove to Mr. 
Henry C. Balink, who recently arrived 
in Santa Fe to reside after several years 
in Taos, comingto New Mexico origi- 
nally from the Art Museum at Amster- 
dam, Holland. The contrast between 
the Balink exhibit and that of the mod- 
ernists could not have been greater. 
tr. Balink is meticulous in placing his 
details on the canvas with almost photo- 
graphic exactness. His color is brilliant. 
‘he oil paintings included five portraits 
and several landscapes. In addition he 
hung eleven etchings of Indian subjects. 
The exhibit appealed very much to the 
general public. Another exhibit was 
that of eleven etchings by Wilham Schu- 
ster of the Cinco Pintores. The subjects 
were local, both landscape and portrait: 
Mr. Westerfield filled an alcove with 
brilliant posters, having for their theme 
local landscape and Indian portraits. 
Both in color and design these drawings 
were stnking. 


Exhibit by H. W. Pattersori 


H. W: Patterson, the Pennsylvania 
artist, has on exhibit in fhe Art Museum 
a group of southwestern sketches that 
are delightful im color ann the treatment 
of the Indian and landscape themes. 
Especially beautiful are such pictures as 
that of the Deer Dance by the San Fe- 
hpe Indians in their old mission church 
on Christmas Eve, giving as it does a vi- 
vid impression of the pagan rite as it is 
performed before the high altar and in 
honar of the Christ child in the manger. 
Mr. Patterson has the power to suggest 
rather than to depict 1 in detail his own 
vivid 1 impressions of the southwest, and 
his exhibit is one of the best that has 
been shown here for some time. 


AGG: 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS | 


New Building for University of Washington. 


Mrs. Alfred H. Anderson has pre- 
sented to the Board of Regents of the: 
University of Washington $250,000 to 


be expended for a building in memory of! 


her late hu band. 
McKinley Hospitak 

Senator William B. McKinley, of Ill- 
inois, has made a gift of $150,000 to 
the University of Illinois for a hospital 


building, work on which. is to be begum: 
in spring. 








Lecture Foundation, 


An initial endowment of $10,000) 
has been secured for the establishment 
at the University of California of a lec-- 
ture foundation on preventive dentistry. 


IT IS WRITTEN. | 


Local Cults in Efruri 
Says the New York Times Book Re- 


view: 

“The Etruscans, with their enigmatic 
language, their elaborate aStrological lore 
that harked back to the Chaldeans, their — 
gloomy eschatology that forecast Dante's 
‘Inferno, their love of life, of pomp and 
of beauty, are still one of the dark riddles 
of history. So many scholars have 
wrecked imposing reputations by writing 
overhastily of them that the subject for a 
while became taboo. Now the slow 
process of relaying a sound substructure 
of facts by means of carefully limited in- 
vestigations is giving promise of surer 
knowledge. Professor Lily Ross Tay- 
lor, a sound scholar, who knows the field 
too well to attempt overmuch, has laid 
one cornerstone firmly in her “Local Cults 
in Etruria,’ which is issued as the second 
volume of Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome. The painstaking 
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wecord of every pertinent item will serve 
as a reliable book. of reference. Her 
chief conclusion is that the essential and 
enduring part of the Etruscan religion is 
in large measure Italic, while the rites, the 
forms of worship and the ceremonial garbs 
are of Asiatic origin. Such a peculiar 
syncretism can only be due toa thorough- 
going amalgamation of peoples, an inter- 
marriage between the Eastern sea rovers 
that had once touched the Euphrates, 
and the Italic women whom they cap- 
tured and retained to become the teach- 
ers of their common children. ‘The vol- 
ume will serve asa wholesome corrective 
to Poulsen’s brilliant but unsafe “Etruscan 
Tomb Paintings.’ ” 


Christmas Number Art and Archaeology. 


Egypt is the main theme of the De- 
cember number of Art and Archaeology. 
The work of the Metropolitan Museum 
in that field from 1907 to 1923 is re- 
viewed by Ludlow S. Bull, the article 
being handsomely illustrated. Dudley S. 
Corlett writes of the motion picture film of 
Tutankhamen. Dr. T. George Allen, 
secretary of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, tells how the Uni- 
versity is applying laboratory methods of 
investigation not only to the natural but 
also to the social sciences. Professor 
James Henry Breasted, the noted ar- 
chaeologist, is director of the Institute. 
The ancient civilizations of Egypt and 
the Euphrates valley come in for special 
attention. L. Earle Rowe describes and 
pictures miniatures from Persia and Hin- 
dustan, the article being of local interest 
because of the recent exhibit of Persian 
miniatures by Mrs. Mable Sterne Lujan of 
Taos, at the New Mexico Museum. 
“Glimpses of Spain; its Cathedrals and 
History” is the title of a delightful essay 
by Gertrude Richardson Brigham. 


Historical Society Bulletin. 


The Historical Society of New Mex- 
ico has issued Bulletin No. 25, in honor 


of the late Hon. L. Bradford Prince, for 
many years president of the Society. It 


contains the memorial address delivered 
by former Attorney General Frank W 
Clancy and the resolutions adopted by 
the Board of Regents of the State Mu- 


seum in memory of Governor Prince. 


Boston Museum Bulletin. 


The Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin of 
Boston, for December, describes recent- 
ly acquired prehistoric gold ornaments 
trom Costa Rica. The ornaments were 
taken from stone cists, a few feet below 
the surface, together with pottery, stone 
carvings and other buried objects. Most 
of the pieces in the collection were worn 
as personal ornaments. Several are of. 
pure gold, but most of them are plated 
on copper. It is not definitely known 
how the plating was done. Nine out of 
ten of the ornaments are in animal form. 
Naturalism antedates geometric paternity 
which in turn are modifications in the di- 
rection of conventionalism. The forms are 
characteristic of the fauna of Central Amer- 
ica. Bats appear frequently, other forms 
represented in the collection being the 
honey bear, lizard, turtle, frog, fish, crab, 
parrot, harpy eagle, and a puma with a 
bone in its mouth, its tail ending in a 
sheeps head. There are also beast 
gods in half human forms, and two cap- 
tives chained. In pottery several classes 
of musical instruments have been found, 
including bells, whistles, rattles and drums. 
Other articles of interest in this issue are 
descriptive of a Greek head of the fourth 
century before Christ, a scrap book of 
early lithographs, and a bequest by Er- 
nest Wadsworth Longfellow, which in- 
cludes fifty-five pictures by modern clas- 
sicists. 


Museum Work, 
Museum Work, the bi-monthly of the 


American Association of Museums, grows 
more attractive and at the same time more 
useful with each issue. ‘The last number 
just to hand publishes the following arti» 
cles by museum experts, illustrating them 
with well chosen pictures: ‘‘Experiments 


with Museum Labels,” by Willian L. 
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Bryant, director of the Museum of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences; 
“Principles of Museum Education,” by 
Rossiter Howard, curator of education of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art; “The 
Province of an Art Meseum in Educa- 
tion, by J. Arthur Maclean, director of 
the Art Association of Minneapolis; “Uni- 
versity Extension Work in Museums,” by 
Ella 1. Simons, curator of Decorative Arts 


of the Worcester Art Museum. 
Kroeber’s New Volume. 


Harsourt, Brace & Company anmoance 
the publication of “Anthropology,” by A- 
L.. Kroeber, professor of Anthropology 
of the University of California. The 
announcement says? “The author first 
fells how anthropology passed from un- 
systematized observation of such minutiae 
as the Mongolian eye, taboos against 
niothers-in-law and rituals for rain making, 
(o the status of a true science. Chapters 
follow on Fossil Man, Living Races, 
Problems of Race, Language, the Be- 
ginnings of Human Civilization, Hered- 
ity, Climate and Civilization, the Spread 
of the Alphabet, the Growth of a Prim- 
itive Religion, the History of Civilization 
in Native America, and two chapters on 
Old World Prehistory, Archaeology, 
History and Ethnology. A pictorial 
style exercised upon naturally fascinating 
material brings this book through the 
province of texts info that of original Iit- 
erature.” 


Ethnobotany of the Menomini Indians. 


Following very much the style and 
method of treatment by Miss Freire- 
Marreco, formerly with the School of 
American Research, in her “Tewa Eth- 
nobotany, the Public Museum of the 
City of Milwaukee has published an 
“Ethnobotany of the Menomini Indians.” 
The volume is illustrated with more than 
thirty half tones plates, and, in addition 
to its scientific value, it is also of great 
interest otherwise. 


Tha: Lyric West. 


The Lyric West in its Janaary nam- 
ber printsa poem by Ruth Loomis Skeen, 
formerly of Santa Fe, and one by Johm 


Curtis Underwood of Santa Fe. The 
latter is reprinted on another page- 
The Museum News, 

A novel venture in the field of mu- 


geum work is the publication of a news- 
paper by the American Association off 
Museums. The undertaking is the re- 
sult of the enterprize of L. V. Coleman, 
the editor, who makes his headquarters 
at the Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton. D. C. “Fhe Museum News” 
announces that the 19th annual meeting: 
of the American Association of Museum« 
will be held in Washington on May | 2th 
and 13th. It also tells of the publication 
of the second edition of “Museums of 
the United States”, which is the most 
complete directory of museums in _ print. 


The January American Magazine of Art. 


Beautiful reproductions of four of the 
southwestern paintings by Oscar B. Ja- 
cobson, who has painted in Santa Fe, 
embellish the January number of The 
American Magazine of Art. Edna 
Gearhart describes and pictures the world 
of Walter J. Phillips, block printer, while 
the director of the Luxembourg Museum 
writes of Ramon and Valentin de Zubi- 
aurre. Contemporary Art and the Na- 
tional Academy is a review beautifully 
illustrated, dealing especially with the an- 
nual winter exhibition which closed last 
month. 


Civic Service Examination in Paleobofany. — 
The United States Civil Service 


Commission announces an examination on 
January 23rd for Aid in the Division of 
Paleobotany to fill a vacancy in the 
National Museum at $1,200 a year. 
Application should be made to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C, 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


New Mexico Painters in New York. 


A delightful exhibition by the New 
Mexico painters is now on at the Gallery. 
While®*the members of this group have 
obviously been inspired by the same peo- 
ple and the same country, there is a high- 
ly individual approach in each man’s cre- 
ative response to his impressions. ‘There 
is no evidence here of the group instinct, 
to use a highly specialized dialect, for 
each man speaks in his own accents and 
they are unmistakably clear. Such a 
painting as Walter Ufer’s ‘““The Garden 
Makers” reveals two figures bathed in a 
suffusion of light that fairly eats up the 
color of the clothes these garden-making 
Indians wear. Jhere is a clearance, a 
rarefied quality about this atmosphere 
that gives it a dazzling transparency, yet 
this is achieved without any violent con- 
trast of sun and shade, for there is only 
the faintest shadow in the whole picture. 
In Gustave Baumann’s big canvas of a 
‘Zuni Night Ceremony” there is, of 
course, the note of mystery and strange- 
ness, but there is also the power to hold 
together a multitude of detail in a coher- 
ent composition of great interest. Mr. 
Baumann has also some charming wood 
block prints, both still-life and landscapes. 

Victor Higgins has a canvas—“A 
Ceremony in the Mountain’—which is 
a fantasy where the human forms are 
dwarfed by the great pink cliffs and the 
towering trees of many-hued splendor. 
The accents are happily placed in this 
canvas so that the whole impression is en- 
tirely harmonious. E. L. Blumenschein’s 
painting of “Eagle Wing Fan” Is a pic- 
ture that one keeps turning back to en- 
Joy. This is the figure of an Indian hold- 
ing his eagle wing with an easy grace of 
gesture with his left hand while his right 
is on his hip. There is asense of bodily 
ease and superb physique in every line of 
the solid figure. The face, with its in- 
different mask, belied by the piercing 


glance of the half-shut eyes, is beautifully 
painted. The pinkish dress, the frame 
of hair and hat and the background of 
brown and yellowish hills all serve as a 
foil to this remarkable face, yet there 1s 
no sacrifice of values to obtain this effect. 
There are many other interesting can- 
vases; for with Mexicans, Indians and the 
Southwest to serve as inspiration, there 
cannot fail to be much of vitality and sig- 
nificance. The work of B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt shows two powerful figures bent 
over a rude meal, which is being supple- 
mented by food brought by a woman 
from a near-by stove. [he group shows 
great mastery of form and the power to 
express emotion without any sentimental 
appeal. Mr. Nordfeldt also has some 
drypoints, which have a swift decisiveness 
uf outline and expression. A fine bit of 
color and composition is F. G. Apple- 
gate’s “Hopi Dance,” where the transi- 
tions of colors and the sense of recession 
give an unusual character to the whole 
canvas. W. Penhallow Henderson has 
both paintings and pastels. His “Cot- 
tonwoods, Rio Penasco,” is luminous and 


finely constructed—New York Evening 
Post. 


Robert Henri’s Talks to Students. 
The New York Times Magazine for 


December 30th reviews the recent book 
of Margery Ryerson on Robert Henrias 
follows: 

“Margery Ryerson has compiled a col- 
lection of notes, articles, fragments of let- 
ters and talks to students by Robert Hen- 
ri. This, perhaps, is the best way for 
an artist toapproach the public. When 
he tries of intention to make his meaning 
clear for those who only in part under- 
stand his language, the result is apt to be 
either confusion or a much diluted pro- 
duct. It is only when he is trying to 
make his meaning clear for those who 
are following his own path and listening 
eagerly for clear guidance as to the way, 
as to the goal, as to what they shall en- 
counter of peril and privilege, as to all 
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that concerns themselves and their per- 
sonal adventure, it is only when he is 
talking to these listeners that he uses di- 
rect words or speaks in parables that 1l- 
luminate and illustrate his thought. Mar- 
gery Ryerson has done an intelligent and 
real service for a public that thinks itself 
interested in art and knows nothing at all 
of the artist’s mind. 

‘Henri, too, is an artist whose mind is 
hospitable to those who care at all seri- 
ously to know it in some degree. And 
he is not a partisan of the painters or 
sculptors medium. At the outset the 
right note is struck. ‘Art when really 
understood,’ he says, ‘is the province of 
every human being. It is simply a ques- 
tion of doing things, anything, well. It 
is not an outside, extra thing. When the 
artist is alive in any person, whatever his 
kind of work may be, he becomes an in- 
ventive, searching, daring, self-expressing 
creature. He becomes interesting to oth- 
er people. He disturbs, upsets, enlight- 
ens, and he opens ways for a better un- 
derstanding. Where those who are not 
artists are trying to close the book, he 
opens it, shows there are still more pages 
possibl does not have to be a 
painter or sculptor to be an artist. He 
can work in any medium. He simply 
has to find the gain in the work itself, 
not outside it.” 

In the same issue of the Times are re- 
productions of the painting “Duck Hun- 
ter’ by Randall Davey of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony, which was recently exhibi- 
ted in the Museum at Santa Fe and is 
now in the exhibition of the New Society 
of Artists at the Anderson Galleries in 
New York City. “Girl's Head,” by 
Maurice Sterne, also at the Anderson 
Galleries, is reproduced. Mr. Sterne has 
identified himself with the Taos painters. 





Los Angeles Exhibits. 


On January 2d closed the Third An- 
nual Exhibition of the Art Teachers As- 


sociation of Southern California at the 


Los Angeles Museum, as did the exhibit 
by A. Phimister Proctor and Harold 
Swarz, sculptors, and by Conrad Buff 
and Shiyei Y. Kotoku, painters, who 
make their home in Los Angeles. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Report of Indian Conference. 


The report of proceedings of the two 
days’ conference of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Indian Affairs, or Advisory Com- 
mittee of 100, on the subject of the © 
American Indian, held under the auspi- 
ces of the Department of the Interior, in 
Washington, D. C., December 15-16, 
will be made available at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. [his voluminous report, 
consisting of about 100,000 words, will 
include all the addresses delivered, papers 
read, motions, resolutions and discussions 
from the floor. 

The agenda included the following 
topics: Health and sanitation, Educa- 
tion (including religion), Land policy and 
economic welfare, Legal Status and citi- 
zenship, Problems of tribal life (including 
the Indian dance problem), Organization 
of Indian administration, Special prob- 
lems, Reports of committees and ques- 
tions of continuity of committees. 

Among the members of this special 
committee named by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who were present and participa- 
ted, were the following: Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Rt. Rev. H. L. Burle- 
son, Miss Ida May Adams, Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, Rev.Father William Hughes, 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Lawler, Miss Margaret 
McKittrick, Dr. Thomas C. Moffett, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. 
Charles L. White, George Vaux, Jr., 
Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Mathew K. 
Sniffen, Miss Alice M. Robertson, Rev. 
Rodney W. Roundy, General Nelson 
A. Miles (not a member of the commit- 
tee however), Dennison Wheelock. 
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ICE CAVE NEAR RAMAH, N. M. 


Possibly from the Glacial Period. The wall of ice back re the men is about ten 
feet high. Note the dark strata of loose lava rocks frozen in 


thin ice above the men’s heads. 
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DESERT NOON. 


BY ROSE. HENDERSON IN THE DOUBLE DEALER 


(GUTTER of sun on the hot, white whorls of sand, 
Wind frayed yuccas towering gaunt and still; 
And a blinding glamour of sky, like an infinite hand., 
Blazoning its wall. 


Whisper of wind in the wiry, bleached bunch grass, 
Flashing lizards as ashen as alkali; 
And far on the mesa a ridcr and pack mule pass, 


Like beetle and fly. 


A creamy slaver of bloom from the yucea stalks,, 

Sudden stirring of spines like angry bees; 

And something that eenily,. stealthily stays and mocks, 
Something that laughs and flees. 





EMPTY HANDS 


BY MARY AILEEN NUSBAUM. 


A-lo-me, 
Little Spirit Mother, 

I am tired. 
Weariness of desert wandering — 
Did I follow a mirage? 
My hands are empty. 
I am so old, 
Let me sleep. 
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FLASH LIGHT OF PARTY TAKEN IN UNDERGROUND TUNNEL IN 
THE LAVA BACK OF THE ICE. 


Tue Ice Caves and Vacaries of VoLcANnoes 


BY EVON HARTMAN VOGT 





N° part of the Southwest is more in- 
; teresting than the great lava region 
lying south and southwest of Grants, New 
Mexico, and east of Inscription Rock in 
western Valencia county. Here is a 
land of between two and three hundred 
thousand acres of black-molten rock— 
lava—thrown out by three successive 
eruptions of volcanoes now extinct. Here 
and there great buttes, or cerros, mark 
the source of the once hot rivers of flow- 
ing rock. So rough | ‘and tugged i is this 
immense waste of “mal pais’ that travel 
is possible by horse only by afew marked 
trails. For the most part, those who 
have penetrated the wilderness at all pro- 
ceeded on foot and then with the great- 
est caution. During storms, natives have 
ost their way and their lives, while many 
have worn out their shoes on the ragged 


edges of the lava and came out with sore 
and bleeding feet. 

The road leading from Gallup to Ra- 
mah, Inscription Rock and Grants, passes 
along the edge of this great lava country 
for many miles thro a beautiful forest of 
giant pines. In the neighborhood of 
“Cerro de la Bandera,” or Flag Butte, 
the scenery is most impressive. Here, 
among the up-turned cakes of lava, piled 
and shoved over each other in every con- 
ceivable form of gigantic disarrangement, 
one Is surprised to see pines, spruce, 
quaken aspen, juniper and oaks, growing 
out of the lava. Upon climbing the 
Cerro to survey the whole volcanic re- 
gion, one sees that there is a desultory 
growth of trees almost as far as the eye 
can see. Thus the wild waste is reliey~ 
ed by many patches of pleasant timber, 
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VIEW SHOWING THE ICE AND THE OVERHANGING WALL OF LAVA. 


During the past year several exploring 


parties have penetrated this country at 
different places and their sorties have 
been rewarded by interesting finds. 

Perhaps the most notable of these are 
the Ice Caves which seem to exist in sev- 
eral places. None of these caves of ice 
were accessible to the average traveler 
without a camp outfit and ample time 
and nerve until August of last summer. 
At that time, the best example of the 
ice was discovered quite close to the 
road and now is suitably marked by 
a sign on the road at the point of de- 
parture. 

This cave is coming to be known as 
the Perpetual Ice Cave and is located 
but 300 yards or so from the edge of 
the lava bed and road and the path 
leading thro the lava is marked by mon- 
uments of rock and blazes on the trees. 

In a great sink hole in the lava there 
is at one end a cavern where there is a 
straight wall of ice !0 feet high, 30 feet 
wide and about 20 feet thro to the back 
of the cavern. The ice seems to lie in 
strata and is apparently unaffected by 
the weather. The distance from the top 
of the ground is but 50 feet and the 
bright rays of the sun strike the ice dur- 


ing a part of the day in the fall months 
with little or no resulting thaw. The al- 
titude is 8,000 feet above sea level and 
not sufficient to hold ice ail summer, like 
the glacial formations on the shady sides 
of our high mountain peaks. 

A possible explanaticn of the origin 
and duration of the ice was made recent- 
ly by Mr. E. W. Myers who is making 
a general study of the peculiar formations 
of the Southwest. Mr. Myers is a 
chemical and mining engineer from San 
Francisco who intends making athorough 
examination of this region during the next 
summer. | 

I present Mr. Myers’ theories about 
this ice because they seem the most plaus- 
ible so far and in the hope that others 
who may have any other explanations as 
to the cause will write the Custodian of 
El Morro National Monument, Ramah, 
New Mexico, who will record them in an 
effort to find the correct theory. 

According to Mr. Myers, Mother 
Earth has no limit to the cost in time in 
producing the different elements and in 
forming combinations of these elements 
whether in the form of solids or in the 
form of gas. 


Ice is a crystalization of water. A 
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FALLEN WALLS OF AN OLD RUIN. 


combination of chlorine and glauber salts 
will cause the crystalization of water or 
ice. 
A combination of sulphur, water and 
lead, will crystalize lead and form galena 
known as lead sulphite. 

There are two combinations of ele- 
ments which crystalize water: 

1. A combination of chlorine and 
glauber salts. 3 

2. The presence of ammonia chlo- 
ride. 

It is possible that glauber salts were 
deposited in minute pockets in the lava 
flow, or rock formation under the lava 
one. Salt or sodium chloride in the earth 
being saturated with the sulphuric acid 
at a temperature of 280 degeee will pro- 
duce the chlorine gas. ‘This gas on con- 
tact with glauber salts will crystalize wa- 
ter, forming ice. As long as the chlorine 
gas persists the crystalization of the water 
will continue. 

In his second theory, Mr. Myers says 
that while the earth contains an enormous 
quantity of crude oil, the various oil de- 
posits have different temperatures. The 
heat being high in a certain pocket of oil 
causes distillation of the lighter elements 
thus leaving the heavier elements. The 


heat in these various pockets starting at 
approximately 100 degrees and gradu- 
ally increasing over a number of years 
leaves a solid residue. This high tem- 
perature gradually distills the different el- 
ements that are held in precipitation by 
the elements previously distilled. 

Thus the distillation of the alkali gases, 
one of these being ammonia, begins. 
The ammonia gas rises, and coming in 
contact with sodium compound, forms an 
ammonium chloride. ‘This ammonium 
chloride is deposited in minute, air tight 
pockets of the rock. ‘The rock does not 
contract as much as the ammonium chlo- 
ride, and a vacuum is formed in the cav- 
ity during the cooling process. Moisture 
1S precipitated and freezeson the surface. 
The crystallized water or ice is retained by 
the slightest presence of chloride gas. It 
took many years, perhaps centuries, to 
form the ice. 

There is a water hole quite close to 
the sink hole in which the ice cave is sit- 
uated, but the water has apparently no 
connection with the ice cave, and there 
is no spring in the cave though there nis 
a very slow drip of water from overhead. 

In going down to the ice on the last 
slope, the color of the bright green moss 
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and the peculiar bright bronze color on 
some of the lava is noticeable and very 
pretty in combination with the gray black 
of the volcanic rocks above and below. 
There is no smell to the ice and it is pal- 
atable, being apparently free from any 
chemical or other impurities, 

The face of the ice wall is in the 
shape of a stage, and one may mount on 
top of the ice, which is smooth and level 
tho covered with a thin green dust. At 
the back of the ice there is a dark and 
dangerous hole. With a miner's lamp 
or trustworthy flash light, one may de- 
scend into this hole which opens into a 
tunnel. It winds below and around a 
part of the ice and on back into the si- 
lent depths of a volcanic wilderness. At 
places the hoar frost hangs down from 
the black and uneven ceiling of this nat- 
ural tunnel. 

On the outside, within a few rods _ of 
the sink hole, there are old Indian dwel- 
lings. The walls are of lava rock, quite 
low and not connected as in the pueblo 
ruins one finds near here. ‘The shape is 
circular rather than square, which indi- 
cates that perhaps here were old Apache 
camps with a low stone foundation laid 
up without mud and covered by a tepee 
of hide above. 

I found twenty or so old houses of 
this sort, and in a few of them I| found 
shards of pottery. The pottery was of 
Pueblo manufacture. This would not 
preclude the theory about Apache houses, 
since the Apaches lived around and near 
the Pueblos and often used Pueblo ves- 
sels for cooking and for carrying water. 

Old men at the Spanish village of San 
Rafael have told me about the Apaches 
living in this rough country and making 
their raids from there. ‘There is one 
place called the “Encerro,” below Cerro 
de la Bandera, where the Apache chiefs 
Geronimo and Victorio, held their women 
and horses while they made sorties against 
the Pueblo and Mexican villages with 
their warriors. This tradition may ex- 
plain the old houses near the Ice Cave. 

There is also a story to the effect that this 


whole region is a. country sacred to the 
Apaches who claim this country of rough 
lava as their own for historic and cere- 
monial reasons. At Ramah are sey- 
eral trappers who assert that there are 
four Apaches now among the Navajos 
passing off as Navajos, whose sole pur- 
pose is to protect this land from the white 
men. While the writer does not place 
much credence in this statement there is 
no doubt that reliable prospectors in_ this 
region never make, a trip into this coun- 


‘try except in numbers because they fear 


these Indians who have warned them to 
keep out. Many people have heard of 
the “Adams Diggings,”’ which consisted 
of rich placers. ‘The last party, of eight 
miners, to search for the “Adams Dig- 
gings’ was killed by the Apaches many 
years ago. Since then, hundreds of 
prospectors have wandered over the 
mountains of western New Mexico and 
eastern Arizona searching for this fabled 
Golconda. Several prospectors have 
found gold, or at least have shown gold 
attached to lava rock. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Myers asserts that placer 
gold might very well be found in or un- 
der the volcanic flow. 

A short time ago Navajo Indians liv- 
ing near Bluewater, and others living near 
Ramah, are said to have exhibited placer 
gold from this section. 

Other stories about this region are nu- 
merous. Wherever old timers get to- 
gether in the western part of the state 
one can listen for whole evenings to dtf- 
ferent stories of the “mal pais.” The sto- 
ry of the Pueblo ruins through which the 
lava has flowed is a famous one, but not 
thus far verified. There are ruins of vil- 
lages built of sand stone rock which was 
packed in on human backs, but so far 
I have been unable to find any one who 
will take me to a village over which the 
lava has flowed. 

Penetrating into the interior with rub- 
ber soled shoes and a good compass and 
several level headed companions, one 
may find more caves of ice, a natural la- 
va bridge high enough to permit an air- 
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plane to fly under it, and with pine trees 
growing on top of the bridge. In the 
craters one can find the horns and heads 
of mountain sheep which were killed by 
the Indian hunters of long ago or which 
perished in storms of long duration. 
Some of these heads and horns which 
have been found weigh as much as 20 
pounds and are of immense spread. 
There are no mountain sheep near here 
at the present time. 

Some six or eight miles below the road 
to the south there are two old Indian 
trails marked by monuments. One of 
these trails enters the lava bed and crosses 
it in line with El Morro (Inscription 
Rock) and Acoma. This I believe to be 
the original trail from Zuni to Acoma by 
way of FE] Morro, and this was perhaps 


the way which Coronado traveled with 
his Zuni guides in 1540. It would be 
very rough going with horses, but by 
leading them the lava could be crossed 
and many miles saved over the detour 
by San Rafael or the other way by Pun- 
ta Mal Pais. Broken pottery bowls 
have been found on this trail showing 
that it was certainly used by the Indians. 

The country is so vast, so rough and 
rugged, so very inaccessible that it still 
remains an unknown and partially unex- 
plored region. One can spend months 
or even years in its wild fastnesses and 
never see it all. In this lies much of its 
elusive charm for here is one place Off 
the Beaten Path which will remain wild 
for many years to come. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF ART 


GEORGE W. EGGERS IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS. 





O this, then, is 1924. At least that 

is what it will be when these lines 
greet the eyes of readers. Att present it 
is still 1923, as [ sit here and urge my 
little machine along in the flowery wake 
of the music, but as we reckon nowa- 
days, even 1924 will begin to be an- 
cient history by the time it is six days 
old. 

A good many New Years eves have 
been celebrated since that first native son 
(who was dug out the other day by some 
scientists near Santa Barbara) curled 
himself up in that cosy little gravel bed, 
where they found him, and laid him down 
to sleep. To him the proud native sons 
of our own time would certainly appear 
to be immigrants and greenhorns. Sci- 
ence has done wonders for us since his 
time. In his day (science tells us) life 
was brutal, nasty and short; today we 
can say that it is at least longer. Sci- 


ence has done that. And if life is still 
rather brutal and nasty, perhaps it is not, 
after all, up to science to do all the work. 
Possibly here is the place for art to step 
in. 

It is along unbroken trail of discoveries 
and inventions that leads down to us from 
the days of that early Californian. In- 
frequent and colossal were those first per- 
ceptions, such as the fact that clubs will 
hit harder than fists; that fire burns; that 
a little spear shot from a bow may be 
more effective than a big one from the 
hand; that two and two are approximate- 
ly four; that some animals can be domes- 
ticated; that boats can be constructed to 
float in, to paddle, and at last to sail; that 
some things can be made to grow by 
planting them; that you can build shelters 
almost as good in some respects to live in 
as caves. Of these discoveries the ones 
most commonplace to us must have 
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been the most sensational to those primal 
Santa Barbarans and their like. At any 
rate they were the most far reaching. 
From what we know of their modern 
successors In the Golden State, we are 
confident that the wonder of it all was 
not lost upon them. 


Earliest Inventions Devised to Conquer World, 


And then came the invention of devi- 
ces—like the wheel; of processes—like 
the working of metals; of formulas—like 
gunpowder and government, each in its 
’ way making something of a hit, no doubt. 
It is only when we come down te the lit- 
tle frillsand luxuries of modern times, like 
aeroplanes, INT, submarines, internal 
combustion engines and radio, thet we 
find things being invented in flocks and 
swarms—several of them in a single life 
time even. 

The earlier inventions seem to have 
been developed for conquering the nat- 
ural world; many of the later ones with 
the notion of fool proofing it. The braw- 
ny sport of the stone age would probably 
scorn the suggestion of going out into the 
woods witha gun and compass; he would 
very likely say that the class that science 


was taking care of was certainly the class 
that needed it most. Whether our solic- 
itude for this class really involves too 
much compromising, too much sacrificing 
of the rest of the world, we must leave 
to others to determine. Whether hu- 
maneness justified it need-not be settled 
here. ‘The eugenists are doing the wor- 
rying about that. 

But the general trend of the whole 
matter, upon which art largely depends, 
appears quite unmistakable. Early in 
the game came the invention of tools, ex- 
tensions of man’s hands, as they are often 
called; and weapons, which still bear the 
name of “arms,” even in our sophisticated 
language. Then the modes of transpor- 
tation which lengthen his legs; and the 
myriad devices for extending his vision 
across time and space and around cor- 
ners—like spectacles, spyglasses, cameras 
and periscopes; likewise the telegraph, 
phonograph, telephone and radio, which 
enable him to reach across time and 
space with his hearing machinery. But 
it has remained for the saxophone and 
motor car to show howreally long eared 
a human being can become once he sets 
his mind to it. 

The point of it all seems to be that as 
fast asa man has learned to make science 
serve him, he has withdrawn himself from 
his works, so that in one sense the hu- 
man streak is a constantly fading streak. 
Once upon a time they used to decorate 
richly the spears and clubs with which 
they slew you. Backward races do it 
still. Tcday we eliminate even figure 
heads from the prows of our proud war- 
ships. In the eighteenth century the 
French and Spaniards engraved their bra- 
zen cannon with elaborate patterns; to- 
day we don't, but we can hit you at 23 
miles with ours if we just know where 
you are. As Chesterton says, © Civiliza- 
tion is a relic of barbarism,” and we may 
ane that the relic grows progressively 
ess. 


Week in Ancient Little City Sharpens Reflections. 


A week divided between the ancient 
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little city of the Holy Faith of Saint 
Francis and some of its neighboring pue- 
blos, has sharpened these reflections a 
good deal by some of the contrasts it 
afforded. Santa Fe still carries a strong 
flavor of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries about it, and gives us a good 
chance to measure the quality of our pro- 
gress since that time; the pueblos, of 
course, take us much farther back along 


the road toward that old Santa Barbara ' 


man’s way of life. I hearda native of 
Santa Fe mildly protesting because they 
are putting up the names of the streets 
in the town. But there is a mystery 
about those streets which only deepens 
as you come to know their names. 
Every name isa characterization, in pic- 
ture, or the threshold of a legend. A 
day or two later [ had to spend two 
hours in another far more up to date 
sort of town—a bustling young city, | 
believe it would crave to be called. 
There also they had put up their street 
names, and they seemed all to be derived 
from the names of business men, chemi- 
cals and mathematics. They were 
pretty ugly streets but every one was 
called an avenue. 

And that is the paradox of our civil- 
zation, and in some measure of our art 
today. The customary assumption 1s 
that we become, as the years go on, a 
more and more human race. !n some 
ways of course wedo. But the farther 
we come along the road from the primi- 
tive, the more hard and metallic and in- 
organic the appurienancer of our lives 
become. Even the shop windows full 
of toys where we would expect to find 
the essense of feeling expressed, these 
windows full of Christmas toys throw 
back the glare of their unflinching tung- 
sten lights from a glitter of mechanisms 
of steel and nickle, stamped out by 
machine, “untouched by human hands” 
and unsanctified by human emotion. 
Their splendor is the splendor of electri- 
city and clockwork; their beauty—and 
beauty of a sort they certainly have— 
is of a heartless and savage and indestruc- 


table kind; while all the beauty that we 
have learned to love of old has had its 
element of frailty in it, making us tender 
toward it—making it precious to us. 
That is the beauty of Santa Fe. We 
know that if someone should strike oil in 
the Plaza there tomorrow the Santa Fe 
that we go to see would be wiped out 
asif by a tidal wave. And if the oil 
well werea great success, the mellow little 
town of memories and adobe would 
give way to another city of glitter, steel 
and clockwork. 


Art is Declared Antidote to Tendency to Mech- 
anization. 


For all this tendency toward the mech- 
anization of our lives art is, or ought te 
be, the antidote. In its essence it is the 
human element and nothing but the hu- 
manelement. Finely related colors, well 
conceived forms, beautiful proportions, 
are simply the most intimate and _per- 
sonal preferences of the race, recorded in 
visual terms. Itis of only the slightest 
importance whether they appear in_ pic- 
tures or whether they appear in furniture, 
apparel and the places where we live. 
What does count, however, is whether 
we are sufficiently human to care, and to 
regard these things as realities, and to 
consider them as part of all our calcula- 
tions. The art element is the presence 
which makes old cities as human as they 
are, and whose absence makes some 
modern ones almost intolerable. 

But itis in the pueblos themselves 
that one runs onto the most unexpected 
manifestations of this primitive quality of 
humanness. We sat for a couple of 
hours one night on the floor of Santiago’s 
adobe in San Felipe, while he sang for 
us to the accompaniment of a drum, 
some of the songs ot his people and of 
the Comanches and the Hopis. It was 
a little drum that he used, his little boy’s 
in fact, but it was of native manufacture, 
and | have never heard a drum with so 
much music in its soul before. We ask- 
ed Santiago to sing us one of the pueblo 
lullabies, which he declined to do, pass- 
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ing the request. on, however, to his wife, 
who sat a little distance apart from the 


rest of us, busying herself over. some 
handwork. She was very, very shy 
about it all. Meanwhile Santiago was 


softly tapping upon the drum, sometimes. 
in one tempo, sometimes in another. 
Once or twice he tipped his head and 
looked at her. Presently his drumming 
died down to a tremulous, almost inaud- 
tble murmur; then it began to coax and: 
then to flatter, and then to plead—and 
the woman sang. All the way through. 
the song accompanied her, and some- 
times it almost whispered. The thing 
was beautiful. But if someone bumped 
into you coming around a corner and re- 
ferred to alullaby with a drum accom 
paniment, your impulse would be to say 
the man is crazy. Fhe point is that 
Santiago is a poor primitive, and proba- 
bly never saw a drum with strawberry and 
peppermint colored electric lights in his 
tummy. 


Humanriess is Made Apparent i Attitude 
Foward Children, 


At mo point do these primitive people 
reveal their essential humanness more 
tham im thei attitude toward their chil- 
dren. They make the loveliest and cost- 
liest adornments for them to wear. 
Without ostentation they show the most 
exquisite tenderness toward them. The 
lullaby was a direct expression of this at- 
litude; we also saw it m another way. 
A stern-visaged, silent Indian wearing a 
gigantic silver wrist guard came in and 
sat by. Santiago’s little boy went overto 
him. There was never a change of ex- 
pression on the man’s unsmiling face, but 
the way in which he wound his arm 
around the youngster without looking at 
him was very eloquent. 

Now this does not appear to be a 
nvere cult of childhood with these primi- 
tive people. Rather it is a part of their 
fundamental appreciation of what nature 
in her various ways is trying to say to 
them. The actions of children are load- 
ed with significance; primitive people are 


aware of this, and their faith in the im- 
portance of their children follows. Im 
this you have the foundation of the whole: 
story of Christmas, with the figure of a 
child the central pivot of all Christian arti 
for half a millenium. Happily, almost: 
each day affords fresh reminders of _ the: 
presence of these healthy primitive ten- 


_dencies in our immediate environment. 


For instance: 


One snowy Saturday morning | was: 
crossing Cheeseman park. In the offing: 
eight or ten boys, ranging in their ages: 
from 10 to 12 years down to 6, were: 
having a rough and tumble time with: 
their sleds in the new snow. The big: 
boys were ordering the little ones about 
or mauling them or bawling them out for 
getting under foot, as big boys will whem 
all is going well. There was not anoth- 
er soul in the park. These boys consti- 
tuted an island of primitive society in ai 


broad white Pacific. 


A small car came in thru one of the 
winding roads, and down upon it these 
little barbarians swept; like a swarm of 
Malay pirates they closed in on it so that 
it had to stop, and then, after a short par- 
ley they were tying their sleds to it in a 
train. Clearly, they had met the enemy’ 
and he was theirs. The sound of the 
self-starter came to me across the snow, 
but almost immediately with it a chorus 
of dismay so sharp that I turned, wonder- 
ing if one of the youngsters had gone un- 
der a wheel. At the same moment, 
however, | caught the words—uttered im 
quite a different tone of voice from what 
[ had heard them use before—“Aw, wait 
for the little feller.” Primitive society 
Was appearing in a new role, tho obvi- 
ously not an unaccustomed one; protect- 
ing its weakest member. With that | 
made out a little round nubbin bobbing 
along toward the car, the head of the 
weakest member, just topping the height 
of the snow drift, as the “‘little feller” 
moved up at his own honorable speed, 
to take his placein the procession, while 


the world stood by and waited. 
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'Roliday Service is Delayed by Christmas Birth. 


Under more amazing circumstances, 
ithe same sort of thing happened at the 
pueblo of San Felipe. It was midnight 
of Christmas eve in the church of the 
pueble. The priest was in the sacristy 
ready to begin the midnight mass, for 
which he had come a winter day’s jour~ 
mey across the desert. Jhree or four 
blackrebed figures were in the church, 
huddled along the walls, but they were 
Mexicans. Where was the congrega- 
tion? Now, the people of San Felipe 
are of a simple, pious sort, and they are 
not given to playing fast and loose with 
the priest as those in some of the other 
pueblos have been known to do. Be- 
sides, there is an ancient ceremony, older 
than their knowledge of thc true faith, 
which has so woven itself into the fabric 
of this particular night that the midnight 
mass at San Felipe hasa double hold up- 
on the people of the place; it is the great 
night of the year, for this is the night on 
which the buffalo and antelope dance is 
performed before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in the church—as strange a cere- 
mong as one may find in all the churches 
of Christendom. 


The priest was due at the pueblo of 
Santo Domingo at daybreak, and a long, 
cold ride was ahead of him. He was 
beginning to get anxious. And then 
about | o'clock the people came filing in. 
The explanation of the delay was simple: 
a child was about to be born in the pu- 
eblo, and when they knew that its time 
was at hand, the whole pueblo simply 
waited. Now it had happened and they 
came into the church with rejoicing. 
There is something curiously right about 
the primitive sense of fitness: it is a 
miracle when a child is born, but it ts an 
unearthly miracle when a child 1s born 
on Christmas day before the coming of 
the dawn. Theologically they may have 
been wrong, but poetically and artistical- 
ly they were right. Such is the impor- 
tance of the child as they believe, that 
the world and the powers of heaven it- 


self will be glad to stand -by and wait 
for the “‘little feller.” 

The small boysin the park, the Indians 
of San Felipe and the Prophets of the 
elder day, all in their own ways have 
made the same appeal. 


Little Child of All Society Has Proper 
Attitude to Art. 


“And what has all this to do with art? 


Simply this: lt is all basic to it. For the 
artist, if he thinks about the matter at all. 


must hold wath the primitive a certain awe 
of the child. He must realize that it is 
the little child who, of all society, looks 
upon the world as the artist would wish 
it to be. It is the little child, before he 
has come to know too much, who takes 
it for granted that the world is all made 
as it is on purpose; he sees it as we 
grown ups see the theater—figures and - 
landscape and architecture that has all 
been designed. If you doubt this think 
of the numberless questions a little child 
will ask, all of which begm with “Why?” 
or else end with it. He does not know 
what it can be, but he takes it for granted 
that back of all this puzzling reality there 
is a significant intention— that back of all 
creation there is some one intelligence. 
He may still be too little to talk about his 
Creator, but even so, his point of view is 
a spiritual point of view. 

It is only four or five years ago that 
London was first surprised by an exhibt- 
tion of the work of Pamela Blanco, a 
child of 12, who had been drawing since 
the age of 6. These drawings of Pa- 
mela’s were afterwards shown in New 
York. They were much appfeciated in 
both cities, and almost all were sold and 
at very handsome prices. ‘The same 
years brought to the world’s attention the 
works of several other remarkable chil- 
dren, and among other collections a very 
large group from the school of Professor 
Cizek of Vienna, which is a living de- 
monstration of the high imaginative qual- 
ity and technical attainment possible in 
an entire school of children ranging in 
ages from 7 to 14. This last collection 
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is in America and will be shown under 


the auspices of the Denver Art Museum. 


in the near future. Our institution was 
almost the first to apply for this exhibition 
aftey it was announced it would be 
brought to the United States. 


Work. of Many Children Found of Great 
Intrinsic Beauty, 


All these examples of children’s work 
are of the sort that artists take very seri- 
ously. Some of Pamela's earlier things 
are as fine as the drawings on Greek 
vases. [he works of Cizek’s pupils are 
not mere phenomena, they are things of 
great intrinsic beauty. These young 
people are artists with a message as fine 
and as legitimate as those of the adult 
masters. And their beauty has a differ- 
ence, too: the things are at their finest 
when they are not too much like the 
works of grownups. The children, in 
other words, have a message of their own. 
They show us incidentally, that know- 
ledge and experience and sophistication 
are not essential to beauty in a work of 
art provided there are some other quali- 
ties, such as a fresh vision, a sincerity, and 
a fearless directness. There are qualities 
m the innocent mind of the child which 
easily makes up for the absence of adult 
characteristics, qualities for which many a 
grown up painter would give his very eyes. 

A child who draws at all draws al- 
most mvariably with the manner of a 
master. Perhaps it is because he does 
not know enough fo be afraid. But [ 
suspect that there is another reason, and 
that is the child’s conviction about what 
he is doing. His intention is valorous. 
[t is not sicklied o’er with’ the pale cast of 
thought. E-very one has heard the story 
of the child who upon being asked what 
he was drawing, said, “I am drawing 
God.” And when it was suggested that 
we do not know what God looks like, 
he said confidently, “We will when | 
have finished.” That is a true story—I 
have known it to happen three times in 
my own experience. So it 1s a type and 
not an exception. 


I know a child who, at the age of 
three and a half years, playing with a 
sea shell, looked up from her play and 
said, “Put your ear to my lips and listen: 
I am a sea shell.” I do not recall any 
two lines of Wordsworth that contain a 
finer essence of the relation of man and. 
nature. It illustrates in another art the: 
soundness of the primitive art instincts 


of the child. 


And so, Violetta Ray, | imagine that 
Maurice Sterne would be one of the first 
to agree with you, that little Alexander 
John may have something authoritative to: 
say about drawing, too. Perhaps Sterne. 
like many another man who has escaped 
the smug self satisfaction of a limited ex- 
perience, also has longed to see things 
with the simplteity and innocence of a lit- 
tle child. But, Violette, be careful in 
holding up little A. J.’s work not to let 
people catch you laughing at it, just be- 
cause A. J. has not done his turn at the 
Academy as yet, for there is many @ 
handsome quality in a work of art that 
schooling, even of the best, can never pul! 
there. 





@GNVENTIONS. AND EXHIBITS 





A Group of Taos Painters, 


Almost every canvas at Ferargil’s sug- 
gests the clear atmosphere and hot sun of 
the New Mexican country. Many a 
modernist wants to detach himself from 
his physical environment; judging from 
these paintings, it must have been an un- 
escapable influence. The face of Walter 
Ufer’s “Jin in Khaki” is crmkled with 
the sun, making a design that contrasts in 
shape and texture with the rocky cliff 
against which the head is placed. Ran- 
dal Davey’s “Santa Fe Reservoir’ is pro- 
bably the most sensitive painting in the 
exhibition. Here the dayis gray, but the 
size of country is suggested probably by 
the juxtaposition of values. The sky is 


beautiful. In Ufer’s “My Backyard” 


there is space, too, spaciousness of com- 
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The Church and part of the Plaza and “Residencias” of Santa Fe, Surigao, 


Mindanao, Philippines. 


position rather than large country. Here 
the sun is hot and dry. The sky up to 
a certain point carries on the design an 
then suddenly and annoyingly becomes 
cotton-wool. Davey’s “Man in Red 
Shirt” is painted with the same sensitive 
insight as is his landscape. ‘The eyes are 
high, and the sharp line of the beard 
makes them higher, distortions that give 
the expression something tragic and mys- 
teriously quizzical. Jules Rolshoven has 
gone in for an unspontaneous, deliberate 
enthusiasm, a lot of paint and color that 
is not even pleasantly decorative. Ber- 
ninghaus’s “Aspens” are decorative, but 
little more. B. J. O. Nordfeldt puts on 
paint in something of the modern Span- 
ish manner. This also may be the influ- 
ence of environment. Lobato is outlined 
with a characterful but unobtrusive black 
line. John Sloan’s “Chiff Dwellers’ is 
glorious in color and design. It builds 
up like a Florentine landscape, but 1s ab- 
solutely Mexican in its romance.— Taos 
Society, Ferargil Gallery January. 


Grace Ravlin has a flair for processions 
with an ability to recreate for the spec- 
tator their tempo and sound. No doubt 
place helps the illusion, an Italian or a 


Courtesy ef Dr. Carl Guthe. 


New York plaza immediately establishes 
its appropriate association, but an extra- 
ordinarily apt sense of spacings and ac- 
cent gives one a push in the nght direc- 
tion. It is more than the flags on Forty- 
second Street during wartime that gives 
the marching a military beat and more 
than the shaven priests that makes 
Corpus Christ) day sound Gregorian. 
Her tlower pictures and landscapes cant 
compare ininterest. She misses altcgeth-. 
ex the humanizing note that makes the 
modern still-life vital. 


It is the technique of Henn, the vibrant 
floating on of paint making a texture pe-~ 
culiarly appropriate to the warm, healthy 
flesh of children, that is his particular abil- 
ity. His is a physical vision. The thin 
arms of Gngonev's children, for instance, 
are fundamentally more childlike, though 
Grigoriev'’s may be obtrusive in his sym- 
bolism. Henn uses no symbols, and there 
is something very enjoyable about his ob- 
vious blues and reds. The slanting eyes 
of “Burna in the Persian Scarf” correct 
by their shape one of Henri’s least pleas- 
ant mannerisms. Robert Henri and 
Grace Ravlin, Macbeth, 2-2 1.—New 
York Times. 
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IT IS WRITTEN 





Modernism in Art. 


Oscar B. Jacobson, Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Oklahoma, 
who is well known in Santa Fe, contri- 
butes to the January number of the 


“American Magazine of Art” an_ essay 
on © lhe Meaning of Modernism in Art,” 


being a paper he presented at the 1|5th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts in St. Lous. He 


says among other things: “Up to [mpress- 
ionism a good many educated people 
have been able to follow. But the vast 
majority stopped in artistic education and 
appreciation with Corot, those who did 
nut stop with George Inness. After 
impressionism the whole modern art 
movement is not only misunderstood ,but 
ridiculed, persecuted. People in other 
respects fairly intelligent have usually not 
the slightest perception of the aims of the 
modern artists. More and more the 
great quesion of the art world is: 
Shall it represent or shall it express ? 
Painting as a purely representative art is 
well exemplified in the well known dead 
fish in the dining-room, yards of roses, 
enlarged portraits of venerable uncles, or- 
dinary illustration. The modern artist 
is no longer satisfied to paint things, in- 
cidents, and sentiment; he wants to paint 
his emotions. He cares little for mere 
representation, little to imitate, more or 
less closely, nature. By tradition the 
world has expected, is still expecting, 
him to be a photographer, archaeologist, 
literateur, and what ‘not. No wonder 
this world gets a jolt when the post im- 
pressionist painter rebels and claims to be 
nothing but an artist. Nearly every 
great artist is not chosen, but rejec- 
ted by the public. It is indeed not the 
fault of the public that he survives in 
the struggle for existence. The ideal 
that the modern artists are trying to rea- 
lize is to relieve painting of the barnacles 
of literature, illustration, anecdote, history, 


and make it a purer art of color; to ex- 
press ideas and emotions rather than facts 
and sentiment. By this time it is fairly 
clear that the trend of modern painting 
was toward the purely abstract, the sub- 
jective. There is no doubt that in the 
consistent hunt for the abstract there is 
also an evidence of a desire to return to 
primitive, even barbaric sources for in- 
spiration. So the meaning of modernism. 
is simply that the art of color has shifted 
its balance away from the representative 
art towards the purer art form. Modern 
art is an unconscious manifestation of 
something that is happening here and 
now, of which the vast majority of man- 
kind seem hardly to be aware. For in 
spite of the fact that the artist is in ad- 
vance of the people, in spite of the fact 
that he is not accepted by the majority. 
in some mysterious way he most tho- 
roughly, although unconsciously, repre- 
sents the period in which he lives, and 
heis also a prophet of the world to come. © 


The Tenderfoot in New Mexico. 


“Jemez, New Mexico, July 4. 


“Dear Mrs. Townshend: 

' “Your letter of June 9, 1923, has 
reached us, and we sympathize with you. 
We had a meeting, and the old men of 
the Pueblo remember Mr. Townshend 
very well; the Indians thought very high- 
ly of him as Mr. Townshend was very 
kind to the Indians. We shall certainly 
remember the soul of Mr. Townshend in 
our prayers. — 

“Francisco Madulena, Gobernador. 
‘Martin Shendoh, Assistant. 


“Jose Romero, Principale.” 


This letter is reproduced in the pref- 


ace to “The Tenderfoot in New Mex- 
ico,” by R. B. Townshend, who died on 
April 28, at Oxford, England, aged 77 
years, the volume appearing posthumous- 
ly during the present month from the press 
of John Lane, London. 

Perhaps there are also Santa Feans 
who will remember the author, who “had 
come 5,000 miles to photograph cow- 
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boys and round-ups as | remembered 
them a quarter of a century ago, and be- 
hold! cowboys and round-ups are no 
more. However, we have 260 pages 
of sprightly reminiscences, adventures, 
anecdotes of life among the Indians at 
Jemez, of prospecting in the San Juan 
country, of meetings with “Billy, the Kid,” 
“Captain Pfeiffer,” and life on the Plains 
and in the Mountains, told in a frank and 
unaffected manner. A climb to the top 
of the highest of the Spanish Peaks, en- 
counters with mountain lions, cattle stam- 
pedes, secret ceremonies of the Indians, 
encounters with Utes, Apaches and Na- 
vajoes, a kaleidoscopic review, much of 
it thrilling, some of it romantic, and all 
presenting a picture of the people and 
the times that is full of charm. Local 
color there is a plenty, and there are 
names and persons throughout the volume 
that call up memories among the old tim- 
ers. It is a volume that every one who 
loves western adventure or who is inter- 
ested in local lore will want to read. 


Flora of Denver Mountain Parks. 


From the State Historical and Natu- 
ral History Society, which works in col- 
laboration with the State Museum at 
Denver, the Museum Library has recel- 
ved a beautifully illustrated and finely 
printed twenty-four page leaflet of pocket 
size by Ellsworth Bethel. As the pam- 
phlet deals with Rocky Mountain flora, 
it is also applicable to the mountains of 
New Mexico. It is well written and 
incidentally preaches a sermon, quoting 
for instance thef ollowing by Lloyd Shaw: 
“Crowded into a boquet, these blossoms, 
columbine, lose most of their beauty. A 
few good blossoms arranged with mea- 
dow rue or fronds of fern are almost as 
beautiful as the wild blossoms growing 
on the mountain side, but these stifled 
bunches that we sometimes see jammed 
into a vase, only show the owners selfish- 
ness in stealing so many of them, and ex- 
pose the poor taste that can abide such 
an abomination of choked things.” 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Exhibit by Nordfeldt. 


At the invitation of the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Oklahoma, B. 
J. O. Nordfeldt has just sent them a 
large number of his recent paintings for 
exhibition. It 1s to be a “one-man show” 
and will remain at the University for a 
month. 


Cinco Pintores at El Paso. 


An exhibition of |4 water color paint- 
ings 1s being shown under the auspices of 
the City Federation of Women’‘s clubs 
at the home of Miss Hazel Roberts 
chairman of the-art department, Moun- 
tain and Dyer streets. “The pictures are 
the works of the Santa Fe Cinco Pinto- 
res who are departing somewhat from 
academy method of working. W. E. 
Mruk has a bit of composition and move- 
ment in “Eagle Dance,” a study in blue 
and yellow green. Will Schuster’s colors 
are quieter than most modernists. He 
runs to muddy blacks in his landscapes, 
giving an old fashioned somberness to 
his things. Willard Nash has attained 
some rich effects inhis plashy colorings. 
The exhibition will be open to the pub- 
lic until Sunday night. 


Mural Decorations by True. 


Has business a soul? ‘The charge 
often has been brought that business in- 
stitutions are lacking in this quality, or to 
express it by another word, in idealism. 
Attists of Denver, however, are ready to 
answer in the affirmative after viewing 
the beautiful and picturesque Allen True 
murals in the rotunda of the Colorado 
National Bank building last Monday. 
Perhaps nothing that has happened for 
the last two years has so heartened and 
encouraged those working for national re- 
cognition of Denver as an art center as 
this event The spirit in which the Col- 
orado National acted in this connection 
has resulted in this opinion even more 
than the work itself fine as that is. In 
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recognition of the importance of the mur- 
als as an addition to Denver's works of 
art, the bank announced in an artistically 
edited and printed, booklet that Mr. True 
“has had entire freedom in the selection 
and treatment of his subjects,” and the 
first word in this same booklet is this: 
“The Colorado National Bank offers 
these murals as a contribution to the artis- 
tic progress of Denver.” The souvenirs, 
which are being given away by the bank 
this week, contain photographie repro- 
ductions of the series, with explanations 
of their meanings. Four groups have 
been installed, but two more are to fol- 
low, one of which will depict the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. — Rocky Mountain 


News. 
MUSEUM EVENTS | | 


Lecture by Noted Archaeologist, 











On Sunday afternoon, February 3, in 
the auditorium of the Art Museum, D1- 
rector Allen J. B. Wace of the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens,Greece, 
will speak on the subject “Prehistoric 
Greece,” a study in archaeological re- 
construction. Director Wace is on the 
way from New York to the Pacific 
Coast, delivering lectures under the aus- 
pices of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. ‘The lecture will be illustrated 
and every one interested is mvited. The 
Women’s Museum Board will tender the 
distinguished visitor a reception in the 
Women’s Reception room following the 
fecture. Director Wace arrives on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 2, and leaves 
on Monday evening at 9 o'clock, Feb- 
ruary 4. 


Gift of Ollas. 


Two Indains ollas, one a San Iide- 
fonso in red and black decorations on a 
white slip (Cat. No. 4100) and the 
other an Acoma in the old reds and 
blacks (Cat. No. 4101), have been pre- 
sented to the Museum of New Mexico 
from the estate of the late Mr. Earnest 
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A. Johnston, Santa Fe, by his brother, 
Dr. Frank P. Johnston, Whitensville. 
Mass., are welcome additions to the mo- 
dern Indian pottery. 


Indian Fair Endowment 


Inspired by the interest and endow- 
ment given by Miss Rose Dougan for 
prizes for Indian handicrafts, William F.. 
Grant, of New York City, has maugu- 
rated a movement for the endowment of 
the Indian Fair by a gift of $100 for 
that purpose. Paul A. F. Walter, of 
the Museum of New Mexico and Schooli 
of American Research, has been made 
treasurer of the fund. 


| IN MEMORIAM | 


Death of Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
Dr. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, con- 


sidered America's foremost Greek scho- 
lar, and for 39 years professor at Johns: 
Hopkins University, died at his home im 
Baltimore on January 9. Of him, says 
Dr. David M. Robinson, professor of 
archaeology at Johns Hopkins and -well 
known in Santa Fe: “He was one of 
the most brilliant men I’ye ever known. 
There are few things in modern French, 
German, Italian and English literature 
with which: Dr. Gildersleeve was no 
familar. | heard him at the age of 92, 
recite from memory most of Goethe's 
‘Faust. He also could recite’ reams of 
French poetry. In the last few years 
he had amused himself by writing Eng- 
ish sonnets. Added to this wealth of 
knowledge was his vast information 
about history and archeeology.” Dr. 
Charles W. Ehot, president emeritus 
of Harvard Uuiversity, telephoned the 
following tribute: “Dr. Gildersleeve 
was the most distinguished classical scho- 
lar and teacher that America has pro- 
duced. He was the most eminent man 
in the group of interesting men who 
constituted the first faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1870. For years 
Dr. Gildersleeve was the oldest gradu- 
ate of Princeton University.” 
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RIPPLING BLUE WATERS 
Landscape by Sheldon Parsons of the Santa Fe Art Colony 
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LIGHT SCOUTS 
GPE the steep street of a New Mexico hill town 


Three brown Navajo horsemen ride, 
One by one, like boats that row up an ebb tide 
Of shadows setting down 
From the sun that sinks on the far side 
Of a hard scarred old hill; 
Three brown horsemen riding so slowly up and owt they seem 
to stand still. 


They wade through color keyed low, 

Till the full tide turns back; 

Through dull greens’ sombre glow, 

And blues so slow they blend with black, 

Dusky browns, sullen umbers, grim grays; 

Such as shallow tide pools show 

While a rising wall of water delays, 

Up a drying sea track, 

Past strong stone shapes below ripple and flow that lie 

Stark; as these hard houses like wedges sunk deep in dark sky. 


Three men who see straight 

Through the shallows we wade past today, 

Watch the work of the oldest one and wait 

For a tide edge that turns and starts shoreward far away; 

Three men whose motives are big and bleak 

As the wounds the world writhes through, war scored; 

Who go through to the bone where the flesh is sick and weak 

With sight scalpels and paint strokes like the strokes of a strong 
sword, 

Stare at their steep toward the trail summit they pioneer, 

And their hard earth top that shall warm and thnill 

When high tide round the world is here; 

And a larger flood of brighter light comes charging over pasé 
their hill. 

John Curtis Underwood, Santa Fe, 1-9-24 
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THE RED WINGED HAWK 


A Story of Taos Pueblo. 


TOLD BY ELIZABETH WILLIS DE HUFF. 





(NCE upon a time twin boys lived in 

the Cottonwood village with their 
mother. [hey were remarkable in ev- 
ery way, but especially clever shots with 
their bows and arrows, so that they spent 
most of their time in hunting. | 

One morning while searching for field 
mice beneath piles of buffalo manure they 
found a baby boy. As they stooped to 
lift the child a young red tailed hawk 
fluttered up to them and warned, “Do 
not take the boy. Leave him where 
you have found him, for he is the child cf 
Mother Earth.” 

The twins heeded this warning. They 
covered the child as they had found him 
and turned away. Very soon they dis- 
covered thatthe young hawk was follow- 
ing, so they decided to take him home 
with them. 

“He will be a nice pet,” said one. 

“Yes, and very good company, agreed 
the other. 

So as soon as they reached home they 
built a roost for their hawk. They placed 
it upon the top of the ladder pole which 
lead down into their mother’s house. 
They fed him and cared for him. Each 
morning master hawk would flap his 
wings as soon as the shining disk of the 
Sun God appeared above the eastern 
mountains to wake the twins. And so each 
day they got an early start for their hunt. 

But one day the twins did not go hunt- 
_ ing. ‘Their mother had been taken sud- 
denly ill during the night and when she 
died the twins looked up to tell master 
hawk, but master hawk had flown away. 

Sorrowfully the twins buried her and 


when they came back to the house mas- 
ter hawk had returned to his roost upon 
the ladder pole. And there was an old 
grandfather, a grandmother and an uncle 
awaiting them. 

“Why did you return so early,” asked 
the uncle in surprise. 

But before answering the twins took 
some meat from the vigas and went up 
to feed their hawk. 

“The witches are going to dig up: 
your mother to-night,’ whispered the 
hawk. “They will turn her into a deer 
and feast upon venison. Go quickly in- 
to the forest and kill areal deer. When 
you return stop by the home of your 
mother’s brothers ana tell them to be 
ready when we call for them. Come 
back home thenand go to bed early and 
I will keep watch. ‘Those are spies in 
your house and we must deceive them.” 

When the twins, after following the 
hawk’s instructions, returned home and 
hid their deer from sight, the old grand- 
mother and grandfather were stil] await- 
ing them. But the twins feigned great 
fatigue and sleepiness and rolled into 
their blankets for the night. 

The uncle came to the head of the 
ladder and whispered down, “Are you 
ready?” The old grandmother tipped 
over to the twins and shook them gent- 
ly; but the boys breathed heavily with 
closed eyes and she thought they were 
asleep. She spread another buffalo robe 
over them, then she and the old man tcok 
out their eyes and exchanged them for 
owl's eyes and went away following the 
uncle. 
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Master hawk quickly flapped his 
wings to summon the twins. ‘hey sprang 
up the ladder and ran for their mother’s 
brothers, who were ready and waiting. 

When they rejoined master hawk he 
drew a package of herb medicine from 
beneath his wing and bade the twins 
keep it till they should need it for their 
arrow points. Other medicine he spread 
over the deer that the twins had brought. 

Then master hawk led them to the ki- 
va in the middle of adense patch of sun- 
flowers. Over the opening into the kiva 
was a woven weed mat. The twins 
crawled with master hawk beneath the 
mat and peeped below. 

There they saw the old grandfather 
and the uncle holding a big spokeless 
wheel. One by one the procession of 
witches went through the wheel and 
changed to owls, coyotes, bears, bats and 
other forms of witchcraft. Then they all 
slipped away into the night, returning 
later with loot stolen from the Indians. 

“Fasten, my friends,” warned the old 
grandfather, who was the leader. “We 
must finish before daylight and the hours 
are short.” He turned to one group, 
“Bring in the jar of hot water,” and to 
another he commanded, ‘Go, dig up the 
mother of the twins and bring her here.” 

Strictly his orders were obeyed. ‘The 
water and the corpse were brought in. 
They took off the mother’s clothes and 
hung them on a pole. ‘Then they 
cleansed her body with hot water and 
with their mouths they sucked from her 
side porcupine quills, cactus needles, dir- 
ty ragsand all of the weapons with which 
they had killed her. 

Slowly she began to breathe. She 
opened her heavy eyelids and sat up. 
“I ‘am tired,” she whispered and they 
gave her a drink of water. Then in the 
finest of woven dresses they clothed her 
and put beaded moccasins upon her 
feet. 

“Get ready,” whispered master hawk 
to the watching twins. “As soon as she 
is dressed the witches will turn her into 
a deer. You must kill every one of 


them before they will have time to make 
the transformation or your mother will be 
lost.” 

The twins rubbed the medicine the 
hawk had given them upon their arrows 
and heid them in readiness. When mas- 
ter hawk saw the witch leader bring the 
great wheel from its corner he dropped 
other medicine upon the twin’s mother. 
As two witches led her through the 
wheel demanding that she turn into a 
deer, she failed to do so to their aston- 
ishment. 7 

“Tf you want a deer to eat,” sneered 
the mother’s brothers, as they threw 
down the medicated deer into the midst 
of the witches, “Eat that !” 

And as the witches looked up the 
twins rained down a shower of poisoned 
arrows upon them and killed every one 
of them except the old grandfather and 
grandmother, who hid in corners. 

‘Bring your mother and her brothers, 
for we must hurry before the witches come 
to life,’* said the hawk. Then he 
called to grandmother spider, the fairy 
god mother to all who are good: “Bring 
down your basket from the sky, oh 
grandmother spider,’ he chirped, “and 
take these people up into the sky that 
they may be saved.” 

Immediately grandmother spider drop- 
ped on a silver thread down from the 
clouds. As she ‘came her tiny basket 
grew larger and larger so that it could 
hold the twin’s mother and her brothers. 
Into it they climbed and they felt them- 
selves grow smaller and smaller as grand- 
mother spider drew them up into the 
clouds. 

“Get on my back,” master hawk now 
told the twins. And as he flew up with 
them he said, “Your father is the Sun 
God. Look down and see how he is 
avenging your wrongs.” 

The twins looked down andthe whole ' 
earth was on fire. The bodies of the | 
witches and all of their possessions were 





*Note.-—Nothing can permanently de- 
stroy a witch but the burning of his heart. 
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aflame; but around the good people had 
been thrown a cloud, which saved them 
from all harm. 

Before fhe flames reached them the 
old grandfather and grandmother of the 
witches threw up woven strips of cloth 
to knock the twinsand their people down 
again; but the strips did not reach their 
goal and the spreading fire soon con- 


sumed them both with the rest of the 
wicked people. 

When the conflagration was over the 
twins, their mother and her brothers re- 
turned to their homes, where there were 
no more witches to molest the good peo- 
ple, to live forever happily and master 
hawk soared away into the heavens. 





THE FATE OF YELLOW CORN AND BLUE CORN 


A Story of Taos Pueblo. 


TOLD BY ELIZABETH WILLIS DE HUFF. 





AK-EH-PIE, who was a_ witch, 
had two daughters, Yellow Corn 
and Blue Corn, both of whom fell in love 
with Shell-boy. Now Sheli-boy lived 
happily with his grandmother without 
thought of girls. Every morning he 
went to the riverto greet the Sun- 
God with the song of sunrise. 

The Corn maidens could hear him 
singing his praises and each in turn went 
to the river in the early morning hours 
to meet him. Boldly each told him of 
her love and each was rejected. ‘These 
rebuffs enraged the maidens, so they 
went to Mak-eh-pie and borrowed the 
attractive bracelet of his witchcraft. 
Wearing it conspicuously the Corn maid- 
ens met Shell-boy again beside the river. 
They showed him the bracelet. They 
turned it and twisted it and made it 
shine in the early morning light until 
‘Shell-boy was as eager to possess it. 

“We will roll it to you”, they teased, 
“and if you can catch itupon your arm 
as it rolls, you may have it.” 

Thereupon they rolled the bracelet 


toward him and Shell-boy with skillful 
movement stuck his arm throughit. ‘He 
was immediately turned into a coyote. 

Yellow Corn and Blue Corn picked 
up stones to drive him away; and as_ he 
ran they cried, “Go out, hateful boy. 
Eat frogs and snakes and be frightened 
by children.” 

Panting and frightened Shell-boy ran 
into Sandia mountains. All day and all 
night he roamed hungrily about. Then 
he came to an old house hidden away 
among the cliffs. He crawled beneath 
the ladder and waited. 

Early in the morning old Turquoise 
woman, for it was her home that he had 
found, came shambling down the ladder 
with a water jar upon her head. Shell 
boy tried to tell her what had happened 
and to beg her for help, but he could 
only bark. Old Turquoise woman looked 
steadily at him for a few moments and 
then hastened back into the house. 

‘Turquoise man,’ she called, “there is 
a coyote beneath the ladder outside. 
He is making a noise as if he wants to 
speak.” 
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GOLDEN SHADOWS 
Landscape by Sheldon Parsons of the Santa Fe Art Colony 


“Well bring him in,” rep!ied Turquoise 
man. 

And Turquo'se woman led the coyote 
up and down the ladders into their house. 

“If he is not a real coyote’, explain- 
-d Turquoise man, “we shall soon find 
out. | shall roll out four magic turquoise 
hoops. You push him through them, 
Turquoise woman, as they roll and we 
shall see what will happen.” 

So saying Turquoise man took down 
the hoop from the East wall of their 
house; andas he rolled it across the 
floor, Turquoise woman pushed the coy- 
ote through it. 

When she did so the coyote skin 


peeled off of Shell-boy’s head and 
shoulders. Next he went through the 
hoop from the North wall and the coy- 
ote skin left him down as far as the 
waist. The hoop from the West wall 
took the skin off to his hips; the South 
wall turquoise hoop carried it down to 
his knees; and the east wall hoop when 
rolled again stripped the pelt entirely 


away. 
The old people heard his story. They 


helped him to bathe and clothed him in 
the finest buckskin garments. Then giv- 
ing him a turquoise ring of basket shape 
they bade him return home to wreak his 
revenge. 
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“Since the Corn maidens are famous 
basket weavers,” said old Turquoise man, 
“they will want this turquoise ring of bas- 
ket shape. You will reach home before 
daybreak. Go first to the river and sing 
your sunrise song. Yellow Corn and 
Blue Corn will be curious and will come 
down to meet you. Show them the ring 
and when they beg for it throw it to 
them.” 

After thanking the old people for their 
kindness Shell-boy went back and did as 
he was instructed. He had not been 
singing long when Yellow Corn and Blue 
Corn came down to the river with drink- 
ing gourds as if they desired a fresh 
drink. 

They saw the turquoise ring and 
begged for it. In disgust Shell-boy threw 
it between them, striking them both at 
once. Instantly they turned into a two 
headed snake with rattles formed by 
their drinking cups. 

“Go!” cried Shell-boy, “crawl forever 
upon your bellies over the hot sands. 
Scare everybody and be hated by all!” 

And as the snake wriggled defiantly 
away Shell-boy returned to his anxiously 
waiting grandmother. 


APPLIED ART 


Design for Modern Costume. 


In its series of contests to encourage 
individual creative work among the young- 
er artists, Corona Mund), International 
Art Center, announces a contest for a 
modern costume on the style of Atlantis. 
The choice of subject for the contest at 
this time has been influenced by the re- 
cent excavations in Egypt as well as the 
brilliant examples of Mayan culture un- 
earthed in Central America. It is felt 
that in these new discoveries of the beau- 
ties of the past history of man in an “At- 
lantean civilization,’ may be found vast 
material for application to modern design. 
There will be three prizes of $100, $50 
and $25. The judges will be Alfred 


Bossom, eminent American architect, 


Peyton Boswell, famed critic and editor 
of the International Studio, Howard 
Greenley, president of the Architectural 
Society of America, Samuel Halpert, 
American artist, and Louis L. Horch, the 
connoisseur and president of the Master 
Institute of United Arts. The contest 
will be closed on April Ist, 1924. All 
information as to the conditions may be 
had by addressing, Corona Mundi, In- 
ternational Art Center, 310 Riverside 
Drive. 

|. All designs must be in color and 
at least eighteen inches in height. 

2. All designs must be signed with 
nom de plume. They must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope in which 
should be inclosed the name and address 
of the contestant and bearing on the out- 
side the nom de plume. 

3. All risks must be assumed by the 
contestant. Those wishing the return of 
their designs must make provision for 
this by enclosing return postage or by sti- 
pulat'ng in writing that their woik will be 
calledfor. | 

4. Itis understood that the prizes 
are solely awards of merit and in no way 
affect the artist’s rights to his drawings. 

5. Should it be deemed fitting to 
hold an exhibition of the designs submit- 
ed, Corona Mundi retains the right to 
hold designs for two weeks following the 
prizes. 

6. All designs must reach Corona 
Mundi before April 1, 1924 and must 
be addressed Modern Design Contest, 
Corona Mundi, International Art Center, 


310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


Additional Data on Mimbres Pottery 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, is the author of a 
monograph, richly illustrated, entitled 
‘Additional Designs on Prehistoric Mim- 
bres Pottery.’ Dr. Fewkes in previous 
papers on this section of New Mexico 
has sought to show that the prehistoric 
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aborigines of the Mimbres Valley devel- 
oped a culture area differing from any 
other in the southwest, drawing his con- 
clusions mainly from a study of the de- 
signs on the pottery found in that section. 
The designs described in the bulletin do 
not materially change conclusions already 
published. The excavations by the 
School of American Research under the 
leadership of Mr. Wesley Bradfield dur- 
ing the past summer give much addition- 
al data of value. [he Mimbres geome- 
trical designs, according to Dr. Fewkes, 
are quite unlike those described from 
Pueblo areas. The Mimbres pottery is 
distinguished from that of Casas Grandes 
by significant conventionalized designs. 
Says Dr. Fewkes: “We can say that 
the remarkable development of realistic 
designs in the Mimbres area is local, but 
that the designs are related to the pueblo 
and have affinities on one side to the 
Gila and on the other to the Casas 
Grandes, but on the whole the culture 
was self centered and unique. ‘The age 
of the Mimbres pottery is unknown save 
_that it antedates the historical epoch. It 
is not possible in the present state of our 
knowledge to determine the date when 


the prehistoric Mimbrenos disappeared or 
possibly were merged into the Apache of 
the same time, but it appears that they 
were contemporaneous with the prehis- 
toric population of the Gila and Casas 
Grandes.” Mr. Bradfield differs from 
this conclusion, it being his opinion that 
the Mimbres culture preceded that of 
the Gila, and possibly that of the Casas 
Grandes. 


Indian Notes. 


The Museum of the American Indian 
has begun the publication of Indian 
Notes, which is to be a perodical that 
will keep those interested in touch with 
the research work, explorations and ac- 
tivities of the Museum so generouly en- 


dowed by the Heye Foundation. Dr. 
F. W. Hodge being the editor assures 
not only the authenticity of whatever is 
published, but also that from the stand 
pont of the hterary excellency and typo- 
graphical excellence, the new magazine 
will excel. It is published in convenient 
duodecimo s:ze, making a convenient 
pocket volume. The first number has 
48 pages and is crowded with interest- 
ing material. Among the articles of spe- 
cial note are the following: “Pottery of 
Hawaikuh,” by F. W. Hodge; “Terra- 
cotta Whistle from Guatemala,” by M. 
H. Saville; “Glass Bead Making by the 
Arikari,” by Melvin R. Gilmore; “Met- 
al Effigy Pipe from: New York,” by 
George H. Pepper; “Motion Pictures at 
Zuni,’ “A Zuni Model,” and “Excava- 
tions at Kechipaun, New Mexico,” are 
but a few of the other contributions. 


Brooklyn Museum Quarterly. 


The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly goes 
into its eleventh volume with its January 
number. ‘The frontispiece illustrates the 
St. Gaudens bronzes in the Museum. 
The leading article is given to Walter 
Crane and his work. Among the gifts 
recorded is a painting by John Sloan, 
“Hay Market,” given by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. The following prizes 
by the Brooklyn Society of Etchers were 
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awarded during the Eighth Annual Ex- 
hibition in the Print Galleries of the Mu- 
seum: “A Bit of Santo Domingo” by 
George Hart, given the Kate W. Arms 
Memorial prize of $25; “Village in Up- 
per Italy” by Ferryman, given the Na- 
than I. Bijur prize of $25; “Portrait’” by 
Frank W. Benson, awarded the Emil 
Fuchs prize of $25; and “Large Ross 
Alley” by J. W. Winkler, which re- 
ceived the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes prize 
of $50. 


Japanese Sword Mounts. 


The Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory in its anthropological series has just 
published a comprehensive monograph on 
‘Japanese Sword Mounts, ’ describing the 
many fine specimens in the collections of 
the Museum, the author being Helen C. 
Gunsaulus, assistant curator of Japanese 
Ethnology. The monograph is illustra- 
ted with sixty-one plates on heavy paper. 


The Internationa Studio for February. 


“Bellows as an Illustrator” is one of 
the interesting features of the February 
number of “International Studio.” It 1s 
written by Louis H. Frohman, the re- 
productions being from several of Bellows 
lesser known drawings. The article 
cites Mr. Bellows’ definition of the mission 
of the artist, “the mystery of giving life to 
space.” He defined inspiration as the 
marshalling of all one’s faculties, including 
those which we are unconscious of poss- 
essing. It is an axiom with Mr. Bellows 
that there is inestimable power in the 
driving force of necessity, and he has 
painted a complete portrait in a single 
day when his subject could give him on- 
ly one sitting. The Studio has many 
beautiful illustrations, and its themes cov- 
er a great variety. Under the heading 
“Fichers of California” are reproduced 
a number of striking pictures, including 
John Cotton's’ The Sanctvary at Chimayo, 
New Mexico,” and Ralph Pearson's 
“The Cypress Grove,” ° Old Shawls 
Pediat 6k uraiture of the Ttahan 
Renaissance,” a continuation of W in- 


dows of Old France,” ““Cubism‘s Effect 
on French Art,” “The Art of David 
Ericson,” and “Old China from Chelsea,” 
illustrated with wonderful color plates, 
are some of the other headliners. 


IN THE FIELD 


Mimbres Pottery Designs. 


“Additional Designs on Prehistoric 
Mimbres Pottery,” by J. Walter Fewkes, 
Chief, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
City of Washington, January 22, 1924, 

The collection of over one hundred 
additional designs of Mimbres pottery, 
which is the predominating feature of 
this publication, is an excellent contribu- 
tion to our meagre knowledge of the pot- 
tery of this region in southwestern New 
Mexico. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
in drawings of this character to give also 
the characteristic forms and variations of 
coloring due to the use of a variety of 
clays and local methods of fring. The 
illustration of corrugated jars does not do 
any justice to the excellent type of corru- 
gated ware made and in commen use in 
the later Mimbres period. The effigy 


vases must be seen and studied carefully 


- before agreeing that they are a Mimbres 
' product. 


They seem to be typically 
Casas Grandes in form. No intimation 
of these forms has ever been found in 
strictly Mimbres sites by the careful ex- 
cavators of the region. 

If these designs were collected {rom 
bowls in the possession of enthusiastic 
Sunday picnic pot hunters of the region, 
who vie with each other in their posses- 
sion of a newform not possessed by their 
friends in this pot hunting rivalry, then it 
is unwise to be too definite in conclu- 
sions drawn from. Hundred of Mimbres 
sites have been dug over. No regard is 
had to the position of the bow] with re- 
lation to the later surface rooms; the point 
ts to fnd a bowl, no matter by what 
means. One site looks as though it had 
been turned over by an intricate series of 
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THE POOLS 
Landscape by Sheldon Parsons of the Santa Fe Art Colony 


mammoth rabbit burrows, which run in 
overlapping series of under ground tun- 
nels through the whole ruin. Some of 
these diggers have even forgotten from 
just which ruin some of their pottery 
was once obtained. ‘They are merely 
samples of what has been found some- 
where in the region. It is needless to say 
that a vast amount of very valuable scien- 
tific material has forever been lost to the 
world in the above process. 

The acceptance of the identification of 
the “two rectangular rooms excavated” 
by Mr. Cosgrove (E] Palacio, July 16, 
1923) can now be verified, by the find- 


ing of similar rooms on the Cameron 
Creek site excavated in part by the 
Museum of New Mexico in August 
1923, and to which reference is made 
ina Preliminary Report on Excavating 
at Cameron Creek Site” in El Pala- 
cio, September!, 1923. No reference 
1ismade to this later report by Dr. Fewkes 
in the publication dated January 22, 
1924. 

The relative age of the Mimbres 
pottery is unknown “save” by the meth- 
od of “‘stratificaticn” now employed in 
the tombs of ‘Greece, as applied to the 
pit-burials of the Mimbres region, when 
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done by careful scientific methods 
This question is answered as far as pos- 
sible at the present time in the report 
in El Palacio, of September, 1923. 
There is an evident confusion resulting 
from studying these collections of the pot- 
hunters, in regard to the intrusion of the 
Casas Grandes culture into the Mimbres 
region while the Mimbres culture was 
still in full sway; this intrusion is thus 
far in no way borne out by a careful 
investigation in the region; the contrary 
being the case, they are distinct in point 
of time. 

The fact remains, however, that 
though taken from several distinct periods 
of the long extended Mimbres culture, 
the designs illustrated in the report, 
are a contribution to the scientific know- 
ledge of the great Southwest. 





PERSONAL MENTION 





Return of Director Hewett. 


Director and Mrs. Edgar L. Hewett 
will sail from Naples on February 2 \st, 
expecting to arrive in New York City on 


March Ist. 


Artist Rollins Returns. 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren Rollins, of the 
Santa Fe Art Colony, have returned from 
their stay in the Chaco canyon where 
Mr. Rollins expects to make his head- 
quarters in the future. While there he 
painted a number of new canvases which 
he expects to exhibit in the Museum of 
New Mexico in the near future. 


Art Students Annual Competition. 


The Art Students League of New 
York will hold its annual scholarship 
competition on March 2Ist. Ten schol- 
arships will be awarded to that work 
showing th greatest promise. Among 
the teachers of the League is John Sloan 
of the Santa Fe Art Colony. All work 
submitted should reach the League not 
later than March 1| 5th. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Exhibit by Sandzen. 


The exhibit by Birger Sandzen at the 
Babcock Galleries in New York City 
closed on February 9th. It included 
some of his latest paintings, as well as 
some of the older work exhibited in San- 
ta Fe two or three years ago. That 
Sandzen made a good impression in the 
metropolis is apparent from the criticisms 
which appeared in the public press. 


| INDIAN CEREMONIES | 


Pueblo Drama Dances. 


The “Buffalo Dance” at San Felipe 
on February 2, “Candlemas Day,” and 
the “Basket Ceremony’ at San Ildefonso, 
Sunday, February 10, were impressive 
and beautiful. Says John Sloan of the 
Santa Fe Art Colony in February Arts 
and Decoration: 

“The American Indians, the few that 
are lett, have a most closely knit religious 
and esthetic culture. Their ceremonials 
and dances are practically one and the 
same thing. This is a very desirable 
thing, indeed, when looked at from the 
angle of the Indian, and when viewed 
from the point of view of the artist. 
The stopping of these dances in a free 
country means the stopping of religious 
ceremonials of profound significance to 
the people performing them. 

“Personally | am very much against 
the stopping of these dances; but, for 
that matter, | am not in favor of stopping 
anybody from doing anything. We have 
here in America large groups of people 
who would stop anything they didn't 
want to do. - If they all had their way, 
so many things would be stopped that 
nothing would be left to do. We would 
vanish off the earth. 

“And yet I understand that a very 
definite effort is being made just at this 
time by the secretary of the Committee 
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of Indian Affairs of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to stop the Indian 
dances of the Southwest. It seems that 
in response to this appeal, Secretary 
Work of the Department of the Interior 
has summoned the Committee of One 
Hundred on Indian Affairs with a view 
to taking up the question of suppressing 
or modifying Indian ceremonials. 

“T believe I may speak for American 
artists and writers and all who are inter- 
ested in this beautiful phase of American 
life when I say that we are heartily op- 
posed to the suppressing of these cere- 
monials, that we believe the dances 
should not be interefered with, that they 
stand as relics of a picturesque and beau- 
tiful civilization. I have lived in the 
Southwest now for over three years and 
have painted there off and on for over 
five years. I have yet to observe a sin- 
gle incident of anything ‘degrading, vi- 
cious and demoralizing” in these ritual 
dances. 

“I do not believe that the Catholic 
church would have worked with these 
Indians from the first days of their mis- 
sionary endeavor in this country, never 
making the slightest effort to change these 
ceremonials if they were so detrimental 
to this much maligned and really artistic 
race. [he Catholics in their treatment 
of the Indians respect their religious opin- 
ions, recognize and tolerate the expres- 
sion of these opinions in their dances. 
Practically all the dances that are now 
regularly repeated fall on Saints’ days of 
the Catholic calendar. The Pueblo 
of San Domingo has its chief ceremo- 
nial dance on August 4, St. Dominic’s 
day. 
“T understand that the people who de- 
fend these dances are being attacked by 
this representative of the Y. W. C. A. as 
either ignorant of the true character of 
these ‘orgies, or ‘writers and _ artists, 
greedy for the retention of these dances 
for their own personal advantage.’ 

“Tl plead guilty to being one of these 
artists and | am truly sorry that there are 
not more people who have the same in- 


tere:t about the ceremonials to write 
about them and paint them, fox they have 
already proved a fine and refreshing in- 
fluence for American art. I| have heard 
that there are dances which treat of hu- 
man life from a religious aspect in a way 
we do not. Why the Indian is clean in 
such matters and why we are sullied I do 
not know. On the other hand, there 
can be no question but what these same 
Indians are profundly offended with cer- 
tain elements of our jazz dancing—dan- 
ces which certainly have no beauty and 
no religious significance and which as 
practised in certain halls could readily at- 
tract the attention of people who are ner- 
vous about sex significance in public dan- 
cing. The Indians have eyes to see what 
we are doing, what we are permitted to 
do, and they do not find much inspiration 
for their art in our public festivals. 

“Beauty loving people of all sorts who 
have seen these ceremonials and religious 
dances become entranced with them and 
frankly express themselves as delighted 
with the general aesthetic quality of In- 
dian culture. It seems to me that if any- 
thing is going to be stopped in connection 
with these ceremonials, and I say this 
with great regret, stop the attendance to 
the dances; if necessary, don’t allow any 
of us to see them. Keep them for the 
Indians. I would prefer that the govern- 
ment issued an order to keep all foreign 
audiences -away from the ceremonials 
than to take away from the Indian him- 
self his expression of his interest in art 
and religion. People who love beauti- 
ful things, beautiful color, a beautiful ex- 
pression of emotion, would lose a great 
deal by such an order; just as herein New 
York we would lose a good dealif none 
but musicians were allowed to attend the 
opera, none but painters to attend pic- 
ture exhibitions. I should feel such an 
order to be a great loss to me personal- 
ly, but it would save what is vital and 
fundamental to the Indian at least. 

“T understand that the Indian has also 
been attacked as wanting to make mon- 
ey out of these ceremonials. I can 
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wouch for the untruthfulness of this. If 
money is made in the attendance of these 
dancesit is not by the Indians. Asa matter 
of fact they have avoided audiences rath- 
er than sought them. I have known 
them to give a wrong date for a dance 
so that the audience would be limited 
only to the Indians. At some of the 
dances visiters are made welcome, but 
they pay nothing. It would be asource 
of revenue to the Indians if they accept- 
ed money, but they would think it a 
sacrilege to take money for their danc- 
ing. Itis the towns nearby that try to 
make money. They send out notices 
of the dances. In some instances, this 1s 
done by the Chamber of Commerce. 
They wish to attract people to their 
towns; but the effort is never put forth 
by the Indians. 

“There is a phrase used in one of 
Comnissioner Burke's reports “that these 
dances take the Indian away from his 
work.” What about our afternoon 
dancing teas? Our concerts? And 
our matinees? All of which are con- 
sidered excellent, but nevertheless they do 
incline to take people away from their 
work; all kinds cf holidays and playdays 
do that. Every church has its religious 
free days for festivals, why should not 
the Indian be allowed exactly the same 
privilege ? 

“And then the young lady who is 
worried over the Indian dances is also 
troubled about the young girls of the race 
seeing these ceremonials. It is surely 
quite the most natural thing in the world 
that young people should be brought up 
according to the religious faith of their 
forefathers. It has been my experience 
that the young people greatly enjoy 
these dances and take part in them with 
a true sense of reverence and filial res- 
pect. These dances are beautiful to the 
people who understand them. It is 
quite natural that the Indians should de- 
sire the attendance of the girls and youths 
of their tribes to these dances, just as our 
own churches do everything in the world 
to hold young people's interest. 


“As to the smoking of the pipe of 
peace, also criticised, we regard with 
a great deal of interest the eld custom of 
drinking from the loving cup, and it has 
been a very few years, indeed since we 
stopped drinking from public cups in rail- 
road stations and various public places, 
and communien wine is still served to all 
worshipers from the same goble:. It js 
hard to take the young lady‘s observa~ 
tion very seriously. 

“I am perplexed at the attitude of the 
government in regard to the Indian. It 
has evidently been the purpose of the In- 
dian bureau to segregate and protect the 
Indian, not to have him absorbed by the 
white race. Otherwise why should a 
special department at Washington have 
been organized for their social! protection? 
If we are not indebted to the Indian for 
their lands, if they are not a race with 
something to give us in the way of beau- 
ty in their ceremonial and art, why should 
they have been held apart from the white 
people and given what we call protection? 
It is not because they would have been a 
menace to the white race, because they 
are few in numbers, a nation singularly 
free from disease and immorality. It is 
sale to say that what vices and diseases 
they have largely have been acquired 
from contacts with the whites. And yet 
the Indian bureau has seen fit to offer 
care and _ protection to these people to 
keep them from being exterminated. Un- 
questionably, the one phase of life which 
holds their spirits alive, which leaves them 
with dignity and respect, is that which ig 
wrapped up in their dances and religion. 
It does not seem logical that on one 
hand there should be a government ef- 
fort to preserve the tace, and on the oth- 
er hand to destroy it by withholding 
its religious expression, which is funda- 
mental. 

x se es mk 

“I have found that very few people, 
even those living in their immediate vi- 
cinity, know the Indians at all. The 
white races and the Indians are so fun- 
damentally apart that an intimacy is es- 
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sentially impossible. This is true of the 
Chinese people and the white race, large- 
ly true of India and the white race. 
Spiritually and mentally the races do not 
amalgamate. On the other hand, I have 
afways found the Indians hospitable, and 
above all things they are the friends of 
art. Frequently the audiences that are 
drummed up by adjacent towns are rude 
and unappreciative, often insulting to the 
Indian—rin fact the only satisfaction I can 
think of in connection with stopping these 
ceremonials is that it would keep away 
the curiosity seekers, the jeering unsym- 
pathetic, unappreciative crowds. 

“But | still hope that the value of the 
Indians to this country, their philosophy, 
their art, their dignity, their immense in- 
spiration to modern artists and writers, 
will be recognized by the Indian bureau 
and that what is left of a beautiful, early 
civilization will be allowed to survive 
with its soul as well as its body intact.” 

In justice to Commissioner Burke and 
the Indian bureau, it has been stated ex- 
plicitly by the former that the order and 
the strictures referred to by Mr. Sloan 
were not intended to apply to the beau- 
tiful Pueblo ceremonies of the Rio Gran- 
de valley. 


INSTITUTE SCHOOLS 


American Schools of Oriental Research, 


A unique educational, and, in the best 
sense, home mission, work has been go- 
ing on for more than twenty years in Je- 
rusalem and has now been extended to 
Mesopotamia. 
American Schools of Oriental Research. 
The growth of this work has been gradual. 
The idea of establishing an American 
S:hool of Archaeological and _ Biblical 
Study in Jerusalem to which graduates of 
colleges and universities and theological 
seminaries could go and study the Bible, 
and allconnected with it, in the land that 
cave it birth, was first proposed by the 
late Professor Joseph Henry Thayer of 
Harvard University in his presidential ad- 


It is carried on by the 


dress before the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature in December, 1895. Theschool 
was finally opened in the year 1900. 
From the opening of the School inl 900 
until the outbreak of the World War ia 
1914 it had as its Director each year a 
professor from one of the supporting in- 
stitutions. During this time it was direc- 
ted by many prominent scholars, among 
whom were Professors Torrey and Ba- 
con of Yale, Paton of Hartford, Lyon 
of Harvard, Harper of Chicago, Gottheil 
of Columbia, the late President Francis 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, 
Professors Schmidt of Cornell, Robinson 
of McCormick Seminary, and Professors 
J. A. Montgomery and George A. Bar- 
ton of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The breaking out of the great war in 
1914 interrupted the work of the School, 
and the management then offered the use 
of the building to the American Red 
Cross which accepted it and occupied it 
during theterrible yearsof the war. The 
School thus had a part in the works of 
mercy which became so necessary dur- 
ing that trying period. At the close of 
the war the management of the School 
decided that the time had come to send 
a permanent Director to Palestine and 
it chose to fill that post a young graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. W. F. 
Albright, who, for the last three years, 
has efficiently filled this position and is 
very enthusiastic in the study and teach- 
ing of all subjects connected with the Bi- 
ble and with the Holy Land. An an- 
nual professor is still sent each year from 
one of the supporting institutions to assist 
Dr. Albright In giving instruction and 
guidance to the students. In 1921 the 
Executive Committee of the School was 
incorporated as [The American Schools 
of Oriental Research. They took the 
name “Schools” in order that they might 
have the power to establish schools for 
the study of kindred subjects in centers 
other than Jerusalem. One such school 
was opened on the second of Novem- 
ber, 1923, in the city of Bagdad. Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay, as the first Annual 
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Professor in the School, left America in 
July, passed through Palestine and Syria 
in September and October, crossing the 
desert to Bagdad, and cabled the news 
of the formal opening of the Bagdad 
School in November, at which the 
School of American Research was rep- 
resented by its Director, Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hewett. This noteworthy ‘ac- 
complishment adds another to the sis- 
terhood of American Schools of Archae- 
ology which had previously been estab- 
lished at Athens, Rome, Santa Fe and 
Jerusalem. The institutions and individ- 
uals supporting the schools in Jerusalem 
and Bagdad represent all shades of reli- 
gious belief, including Roman Catholics 
and Jews. The Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of fifteen, includes one Roman 
Catholic scholar and two Jews, as well 
as representatives of several Protestant 
denominations. 


American Academy in Rome. 


Teachers and graduate students inthe 
classics, history, and related subjects are 
invited to attend the second Summer 
Session of the American Academy in 
Rome. The work will be conducted 
by Professor Grant Showerman of the 
Department of Classics in the University 
of Wisconsin, Fellow in the School of 
Classical Studies at Rome in 1898 to 
1900, visiting student in 1912-1913 
and 1921-1922, Annual Professor of 
the School of Classical Students in Rome 
in 1922-1923, and Director of the 
first Summer Session in 1923. The 
subjects of study will be: (1) the history of 
the city of Rome, (2) the movement of 
ancient, early Christian, mediaeval, Ren- 
aissance and modern Rome, (3) the 
life and letters of the classical period, 
(4) a limited number of sites outside of 
Rome. The whole will form a single 
unified and comprehensive course de- 
signed to give the student a thorough 
acquaintance with the city in its most 
important phases. The lectures will be 
given in the Academy building, before 


the monuments, and at the sites. Libra- 
ry, museum and mail pmivileges of the 
Academy will be open to the students. 
Residence will be obtainable in the vi- 
cinity and living rates mav be calculated 
at about $1.50 a day. Total expenses, 
including voyage and Academy fee of 
$50, may be estimated at somewhat less 
than $500. ‘Those who are interested 
should write Director Grant Showerman, 
410 North Butler street, Madison, Wis- 
consin, who will send them further infor- 
mation early in 1924. Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett, Director of the School of Amer- 
ican Research at Santa Fe, and Mre. 
Hewett, were guests at the Academy 
duirng February. 


| GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


The National Gallery of Art. 


A National Gallery of Art, housed in 
an adequate building in Washington, 
is the objective of a nation-wide cam- 
paign launched by the American Fede- 
ration of Arts, with 350 chapters located 
in all parts of the country. Two steps 
have been taken toward obtaining such 
a building, it is pointed out. The first 
was the passage of an act by congress 
which set aside a site —on ground already 
owned by the government—for the de- 
sired building. Under this act the 
gallery building is to be located in the 
Mall, near the other buildings of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which is the cus- 
todian of the National Gallery of Art. 
The second step, was the decision of the 
National Gallery Commission, appointed 
by the board of regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, to organize and promote 
the work of the National Gallery building. 
At the annual meeting of the committee 
it was announced that $10,000 had 
been privately subscribed to pay forthese 
plans. In the Jegislation enacted by 
Congress providing a site for the Na- 
tional Gallery building, the regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution were autho- 
rized to prepare preliminary plans for a 
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“suitable fireproof building with granite 
front for the National Gallery of Art.” 
But the legislation also provided that the 
building was to be erected “when funds 
from gifts or bequests are in the posses- 
session of the said regents. Those be- 
hind the campaign for a building point 
out that Washington is destined to be- 
come a great educational, as well as 
governmental, center. In fact, its edu- 
cational facilities, including the scientifie 
research bureaus of the government and 
the Library of Congress, are already 
great but without a national gallery of 
art they would beincomplete. Sucha col- 
lection and setting as is found in the 
National Gallery in London, in_ the 
Louvre in Paris, is the demand, and a 
demand that Congress will accede to 
when it is made to understand that mil- 
lions of Americans are interested in such 
an institution for their National Capital. 


| IN THE FIELD | 





America's Unknown Scientist: 600 B. C, 


We have our monument to the Un- 
known American Soldier, who gave _ his 
life for his country in the great war. 
Some day we may stand reverently be- 
ore a monument to the Unknown 
American Scientist, who devoted his life 
to the advancement of knowledge, whose 
name—like that of the warnor who 
sleeps in Arlington Cemetery—is and 
will probably remain forever, unknown. 
The unknown American Scientist lived 
on the American Continent hundreds of 
years before the birth of Christ. His 
was one of the greatest of human minds. 
[n a splendid city which today is nothing 
but a sorry heap of ruirs, in the land of 
culture and wealth which today is a well 
n'gh uninhabited tangle of parched plains 
and dense jungle, he used to stand, deep 
m thought, observing the sun and the 
moon and the stars. In a golden past of 
pulsating life and achievement which has 
given place to ignorance and apathy, he 


used to make abstruse mathematical cal- 
culations, seek to solve seemingly hopeless 
riddles, just as Thales, first of Greek. 
scientists, was seeking to do, unknown to 
the great American, thousands of miles: 
away. Long before the day of Arch- 
imedes and Euclid, the unknown Ameri- 
can Scientist worked out a system for 
measuring time which, according to the 
man who has made the most recent study 
of it and the most remarkable discoveries 
concerning it, Is more accurate than any 
system ever evolved in the whole eourse 
of the world’s history. 

It has remained for an American in- 
vestigator to project that history still fur- 
ther back. After working for years 
along approved scientific lines, which led! 
him into mazes of research far too com- 
plicated for the helpless lay mind to un- 
tangle, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard Universi- 
ty now comes forward with the startling 
statement that he has established a date 
in the history of the American continent 
more than six centuries before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. This earliest 
American historical date 1s August 6, 
613 B.C. _ Dr. Spinden also announces 
another—December 10, 580 B. C.— 
which, he declares, is the next earliest 
American date. Having been led by his 
investigations to those remote days, Dr. 
Spinden ran across unmistakable signs 
that, back there in the seventh century 
before Christ, a man was living here up- 
on our American continent who was one 
of the greatest of thinkers, worthy of rank- 
ing with Buddha and Zoroaster. Dr.Spin- 
den had stumbled, in other words, into 
the awesome presence of the Unknown 
American Scientist—T. R. Ybarra in 
New York Times Magazine. 

{t was Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director 
of the School of American Research, 
who announced years ago, after sinking 
a shaft on the site of Quingua. an ancient 
Maya city in Guatemala, that the begin- 
nings of Maya culture date back centu- 
ries before the Christian era. 
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A LESSON IN DRAMA 


From Painting by Velino Shiye 
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ZIA BOYS PLAYING THE “KAI'NE’EH 
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ReEPorRT oF Economic AND SOciAL 


SuRVEY OF THE Keres Puesio of Z1a. New Mexico 


BY ODD S. HALSETH 


AN economic and social survey of the 

Pueblo of Zia was made during the 
six weeks spent there during the months 
of November and December, 1923, 


while assisting in the snpervision of the 


repair of the Zia Mission Church. 
LOCATION. 


Zia lies about 20 miles northwest of 
Bernalillo in Sandoval county, on the east 
side of the Jemez river. 
runs on the west side of the river, and 
goes through the small Spanish-American 
settlement of San Ysidro about five miles 
north of the pueblo. At San Ysidro 
there are a post office, a trading company 
and tourist accommodations, and from the 
bridge which at this point spans the Je- 
mez river a wagon trail leads down to 
Zia on the east side of the river. In 
flood times this road is the only safe pas- 
sage to and from the Pueblo, as there is 
no bridge either at Zia or at Santa Ana, 
another Keres pueblo on the same side 
of the river, about seven miles south- 
east of Zia. The river bed is quick- 
sand and treacherous in many places, 
~even to horse and wagon. 

Ata point about three miles north of 
Zia, where most of the Pueblo land is 
located, the Rio Salado, or Salt river, 
runs into the Jemez river from the west, 
and with its salty content renders a great 
number of acres absolutely worthless. 
The salt deposits from the water give the 
low lands an appearance as though they 
were covered with snow, and out of this 


The highway - 


white mass rises a huge knoll over a hun- 
dred feet in the air, beginning at a nar- 
row point almost overhanging the river, 
and spreading as it runs along until it 
merges into the foot hills of the Jemez 
mountains to the east. 


Lites PUEBLO: 


On top of this miniature mesa lies what 
now remains of the once large and pow- 
erful Pueblo of Zia. The extent of the 
ruins, on which the present pueblo is 
built, warrants an estimate of 1500 to 
2000 people living there before the de- 
struction of the pueblo by Cruzate in 
1689, when over 600 Indians were 
killed. The present pueblo, a mere 
handful of houses, extends east and west 
on both: sides of a long plaza. The 
structures are all one story, built of roun- 
ded basaltic stones from the ruins of the 
old houses, and are plastered outside and 
inside. Some of the houses are old and 
empty—perhaps, due to the extinction of 
a clan—while others are of newer con- 
struction, indicating the occasional forma- 
tion of a new household, more progres- 
sive in personal comforts. Thus sheet 
iron chimneys and factory made doors 
and windows invariably indicate that the 
occupants of these houses have gone to 
school, have kitchen ranges and brass 
beds and perhaps trade their corn at the 
store for white flour. 

The census of 1890 showed a popu- 
lation of 106, while in December, 1923, 


the number was | 42, a small but encour- 
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aging increase. The 1923 census shows 
the population as follows: 


Men, married 25 


single 12 
widowed 6 
Total : 43 
Women, married 25 
single / 
widowed 7 
Total - 39 
Children - 60 
Total 142 


Of the children about 36 are of school 
age (according to the parents. estimate of 
their ages), while only 16 are attending 
school in Santa Fe or Bernalillo. There 
is a government school house at the pu- 
eblo but for the past several years there 
has been no teacher in attendance. 

Zia has been greatly handicapped in 
the past from getting new blood among 
its people, due to the custom compel- 
ling a man to make his home in the pu- 
eblo where his bride lives, so that even 
though the Zia maidens have had a wide 
reputation for their beauty, the poverty 
and hardships of their people had an 
equally wide reputation, with the results 


that the neighboring braves preferred to 
marry into pueblos where they were as- 
sured of plenty. 

Of late this custom has gone the way 
of many others and the Zia boys can, 
and now often do, bring a bride home as 
soon as both have graduated from school. 
He then builds a house, if the parents do 
not abandon theirs and build anew. and 
a few years of misery, due to the neces- 
sity for re-adaptation to Pueblo life, now 
begin for both bride and groom. Then 


‘children come, he lets his hair grow, and 


with their me taken up with home and 
community duties the taste for white man’s 


_ civilization eventually vanishes, and the 


Indian 1s again himself—contented - and 
unchangeable. The women thus brought 
ito the pueblo all testify to the love and 
kindness of their new patents, even those 
from different tribes, who do not speak 
the same language. In one case, where 
the bride is a Tewa girl, sheand he Fusr- 
band converse in English, while with their 
parents she speaks Spanish. The young 
people asa rule have their home next to 
that of the parents, so thatthe families are 
grouped together and are always on the 
lookout for each other’s welfare. 


Exly 
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WOMEN PLASTERING THEIR HOME. 


LANDS. 


The Pueblo land is, as mentioned, 
located on both sides of the river, to the 
North of the elevation upon which the 
Pueblo itself stands. For many genera- 
tions, the Zias have lived on the often 
meager crops they have raised on these 
fields, and some historians say that the 
grant titles to these lands, as well as to 
those of  Picuris, San Juan, Santo 
Domingo, Cochiti, San Felipe, Jemez, 
Laguna and Acoma, were issued by the 
Conquerors upon the testimony of a Zia 
Indian, called Antonio de Obejada, who 
was captured and brought to Mexico as 

‘a slave by Cruzate in 1689. Accord- 
ing to traditions the river was at one 
time large enough to insure irrigation for 
all, explaining one interpretation as mean- 
ing “Rapids.” It might be of interest to 
know that another meaning of this name 
is given as “Lhe Place of Hunger.” 
Water for irrigation comesfrom the Je- 
mez River, above its confluence with the 


Rio Salado, and as both Jemez and Sa 


Ysidro are above and are supplied first, 
Zia gets what is left when. there is any. 
The water is brought through a ditch - 
system constructed by the Indians them- 
selves, and good years provide enough 
water to irrigate the small patches of pro- 
ducing soil on the East side of the river. 
In 1920 however, the government built 
a flume conveying water to the land on 
the Westside of the river, throwing open 
for cultivation more land than the hand- 
ful of Indians can manage to work with- 
out modern farmimplements. Thus they 
are assured of an existence depending 
upon the amount of water they have for 
irrigation. 

The land asa whole is community 
property; thatis no individual can dispose 
of any piece of land to an outsider, even if 
he has had possession of it all his life, and 
his father has had it before him. It was 
first alloted to the individuals, usually ac- 
cording to a man’s merits and size of his 
family. When the sons first marry, they 
are given a certain amount of land for 
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TRAINING THE ASPIRING HUNTERS 
From Painting by Velino Shije 


cultivation, and their allotment of land 
is increased asthe family increases, if there 
is any spare community land, or the pa- 
rents, if they need more land, may buy 
from one who has land tospare. Hold- 
ing the land really means that a man 1s 
privileged to use it for the support of his 
family, and after a man’s death, his sur- 
viving wife holds it to her death, in the 
meantime letting some one cultivate it 
and getting her share of the crops. If 
a whole family dies out, their land goes 
back to the community. 


CROPS. 


Corn is the staple food, and makes up 
the big part of the crops. A little wheat 
is raised, and some hay, but only 
enough for home consumption, and often 
not enough to take care even of. this. 
In good years, however, the Indians may 
have a little corn to sell, and lay aside a 
little money with which to buy cor 
when for some reason Mother Earth 
fails to provide sufficiently. Water- 
melons and chili they raise in abundance, 
although the chili has suffered some since 


logs have been floated in the river and 
dissolved pitch has found its way to 
the plants. Cabbage, squsah, lettuce 
and tomatoes make up the remainder of 
their agricultural products. So, with 
plenty of water for irrigation, there is no 
need of the Zia people going hungry, 
and should they have bad years and fail 
to raise any crops whatever, there is no 
danger of starvation. They know where 
to find pinion nuts, young cactus, the 
“Hush-kha-ni” or a sort of wild banana 
growing on the yucca plant, and “Hun- 
a-kha” or small, delicious berries, and 
though their traditions tell of many hun- 
gry years.there is no record of actual 
starvation. 

Of farm implements they have few. 
The plough and spade must do the work, 
and being scientific farmers these people 
are getting by without any labor-saving 
devices. It means hard work, and nat- 
urally, with modern machinery and equal- 
ly hard work they could cultivate more 
land and materially improve their condi- 
tion. The government property consists 
of a few scrapers and an old disk, worn 
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HUNTING RABBITS 


From Painting by Ve'ino Shije 


out by hard service. One family is pros- 

erous enough to own a hay baler, but 
outside of that their farming methods are 
those of olden times—hard work supple- 
mented with ardent prayers. 


Biv ieee LOCK. 


Each family has a team of horses or 
mules and many have riding poniesin ad- 
dition. During the years many of their 
horses stray into the mountains and be- 
come prey of horse thieves. They raise 
some cattle and can occasionally market 
some steers. [he cows are kept for 
their own use and each family has an 
average of four head of cattle, some less 
and others perhaps more, according to 
the size of the family. ‘There is a small 
herd of goats at the pueblo, kept by 
three industrious brothers and used for the 
benefit of babies and those who are in need 
of food and have no credit at the store. 
Some families keep a pig and chickens. 
Eagles and domesticated turkeys are kept 
for their feathers, but not used for food. 
For other meat they hunt andtrap. Rab- 
bit hunts are staged on horseback, the 
rider throwing wooden sticks at the run- 
ning rabbit and letting the dogs pick up 
the ones that are hit. Wildcat and fox 
arc used as food in necessity, but the big 


game—the only one left—is deer, and 
once a year, in November, the Indians 
ofer preyers to the Highest, a dollar and 
a half to the game warden, and start to 
the mountains for the one deer they may 
get, but often do not, because “a party of 
white people were in the neighborhocd 
and made so much noise that a deer 
would keep 50 miles away.” 


THE HOUSES: 
The houses are of the usual Pueblo 


type, low, rectangular with a number of 
vigas supporting the flat dirt roofs. They 
are all one story, built of stones and ado- 
be, and adjoin each other in long rows 
on each side of the plaza and around the 
edge of the mesa. Each house generally 
consists of two rooms, one large, as a 
rule about 15x20 feet square, and one 
slightly smaller, which serves as a store 
room. The larger room is reception 
room, living room, dining room and bed 
room, allin one. Here the family gath- 
er In prayers and rejoicing, and here play 
the children when not outdoors; the wo- 
man grinds her corn and works at her 
pottery, and the man makes moccasins, 
weaves, or performs any other of his rou- 
tine duties. It is home, and the last 
stronghold of the Indian. 
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In one corner of the room, onthe oor 
there is an open box containing the tw 
or three metates where the corn 1s ground. 
There is just enough room between the 
box and the wall for a person to kneel, 
so that the feet against the wall support 
the needed pressure of the body on the 
mano or grinding stone. In another cor- 
ner stand the ollas, beautifully decorated 
and fired hard enough to hold the drink- 
ing water, which has to be carried from 
the river below. Sheep skins are scat- 
tered around on the floor, serving as 
seats in the day ime and at night they 
form part of the beds, which are made 
up with an addition of quilts and blank- 
ets. These are folded up in the day 
time, the guilts to make low seats along 
one end of the room, one or more of the 
nicest blankets serving as covers, and the 
rest of the blankets are hung over a pole 
suspended from the ceiling near ore of 
the walls. Other objects to be seen hang- 
ing on the walls or suspended from the 
vigas are calendars, prints of The Holy 
Virgin, beads, guns and jerked meat. In 
one comer there is as a rule a V-shaped 
peg plastered into the adobe floor. This 
is one of the supports for the belt weav- 


ers loom; the other support is his waist 
as he sits flat on the floor to work. The 
fire places, which are built by the women 
and throw the heat excellently, are placed 
either in one corner, or quite as frequent- 
ly half way along one of the walls corner 
wise, so that one of the sides forms a 
mantle sticking out in the room about 
three feet. A few smculdering sticks 
of wood will heat a room comfortably 
even in cold weather, and one sees little, 
if any, evidence of smoke in the houses. 
Most of the houses now possess a table 
and a few chairs, and some even have a 
sewing machine and a kitchen range in 
them. ‘he corn for winter use is often 
piled up in a corner of the living room to 
keep it dry, but all other food and per- 
sonal effects the Indian may have are 
kept in the store room, which is strictly a 
private room. An American is seldom 
invited in here, although the rest of the 
house is his according to the Indian code 
of hospitality. Should one step into one 
of the store rooms however, the eye would 
feast on many strange things. Water 
melons and other food stored for winter 
use, more pottery, some just shaped await- 
ing the artist’s finishing touches and nice 
weather for firing, other pots which are 
not used but kept as a memory, perhaps 
of a dead person, perhaps a gift; tanned 
skins and hides for uge in making cere- 
monial dresses and moccasins, and wood- 
en chests where numerous ceremonial ob- 
jects and other sacred treasures, wrapped 
in many layers of deer skin and put 
away in bear skin sacks, are safe from 
the greedy collector. The rooms are 
spotless. The walls are re-plastered ev- 
ery year and the floors are frequently 
given a coat of scot from the fire place 
mixed with sheep blood, which when 
polished gives them a hard, shiny surface. 
The outside of the houses gets just as 
much attention as the inside, and once a 
year every house gets a fresh coat of plas- 
ter,so that the whole pueblo appears white 
and clean on August 15, which is the 


festival dav of its adopted patron, The 
Blessed Virgin, 
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SANITATION. 


The peeple keep them selves as clean 
as they do their houses. The babies 
are given baths daily, and the grown- 
ups take theirs almost asoften. The hair 
which is their pride, is washed at 
least once a week, and commonly often- 
er. Almost every day, at one house or 
another, can be seen a woman making 
“*Moosh”, or suds from the yucca plant, 
in a big bowl-enough to shampoo the 
whole family. The general sanitation 
around the houses and plazais different. 
As a matter of fact, in some respects, it 
is none too good in any of the pueblos, 
and compared to our cities with sewer 
systems, streetcleaning departments, etc., 
the Pueblo of Zia must look unsanitary 
to the casual visitor, but after careful in- 
spection, conditions may not look so 
appalling after all. There is a “city 
cleaning department.” A small army of 
dogs followed by a_ brigade of turkeys 
are on the job 12 hours a day, or more. 
These scavengers dipose of any garbage 
the minute it is thrown out of the houses, 
and an Indian dog will hardly eat any- 
thing but garbage. Thereare no latrines 
in the Pueblo itself, but certain places on 
the slope of the hill are designated for 
the use of the people, and here, as well as in 
other parts of the pueblo site, nature aids 
sanitation with abundance of sunshine, and 
excellent drainage. Although the sani 
tary conditions can be greatly improved, 
and they are improving, there is not so 
much danger of diseases and epidemics 
resulting from improper sanitation as there 
would be, were the Indians not so clean 
about their persons. The following let- 
ter from Dr. P. G. Eilers, who attends 
to the Zia people and has their confidence 
and gratitude, tends to show a compar- 
atively fine condition of health among 
them: 

Department of the Interior, 

United States Indian Field Service. 

f Albuquerque, Jan. 3, 1924. 


©. S. Halseth, Santa Fe, N. M.: 


After our conservation | was at Zia on 


a number of occasions while your work 
was on but failed to find you, as each 
time you were temporarily absent. 

The general health condition at Zia is 
good. As to the most prevalent diseases 
do not know as I could specify unlessit be 
trachoma, of which there are unfortunate- 
ly all too many cases. Bowel disorders, 
especially among small children, is a con- 
dition which predominates and 1s the 
cause of most of the infant mortality. 
The lack of comprehension of properdiet 
by those taking care of these patients is 
the main cause of death in these cases. 
During my work with these Indians 
(about one year) I have found only one 
case of tuberculosis and no cases of ven- 
ereal diseases. 

We are constantly making slow prog- 
ress in improvement of sanitary conditions 
among these Indians. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, Zia showed a pop- 
ulation of 148. Number of births for 
that period 10, deaths 6. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. G. Eilers, 
Gov't Physician. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The ferm of government ts the same 
as in other Pueblos—a mixture of the 
pure Indian government of olden days 
with newer forms introduced by the 
Spaniards and changes of local condi- 
tions. The administration consists of a 
council of principales, and each year a 
governor and his lieutenant are elected to 
carry out the decisions of the council in 
all matters pertaining to the civil affairs of 
the Pueblo and in dealing with outsiders. 
Other appointed officers are sacristan and 
constables. All officials serve without 
pay. Then there is a “religious govern- 
ment” to watch over the welfare of the 
people and call for public prayers and 
thanksgiving whenever it is deemed nec- 
essary. The head men are two caciques 
and a war captain. ‘The caciques, or 
ptiests, are elected for life, and are nat- 
unally proven men, who play an impor- 
tant role as educators of the younger gen- 
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erations. The war captain iselected for 
one, and some times two years at the 
time. Each inhabitant has his or her 
duties toward the pueblo. Construction 
and repairs of community property, like 
church, kivas, irrigation ditches, etc., are 
done by all, and are classed as commun- 
ity work. The women do not work on 
ditches, but carry adobe and do all the 
plastering on community buildings, and 
help to harvest the crops. Otherwise, 
the’ unwritten code of duty calls for as- 
sistance to each other whenever there is 
need. 


RELIGION. 
The Zia Indians believe ina God who 


is the same for all, and who created all 
through the unification with the Earth. 
He is the greatest of Fathers, and the 
Earth the greatest of Mothers, who metes 
out in consequence: good crops or bad, 
health and sickness, happiness and grief. 
God, or the Great spirit, because of his 
might, may take various forms in the cau- 
sation of various phenomena, like giving 
rain and corn, etc., hence he ts called up- 
on for prayer and thanks as the Rain 
God, Corn God, etc., for though in all 
his manifestations he is known as the one 
God, he must be thanked and his aid 
must be sought in connection with every 
activity of life. The many agents through 
whom he manifests his power are in turn 
used as agents of prayers and thanks. 
Religion begins with birth and closes 
with death, and as man grows wiser with 
age the old people with their many years 
of observing and thinking have attained 
much knowledge of God and his uni- 
verse, and it is with great reverence an 
Indian says: “Our old people tell us it 1s 
so. [he community finds many occa- 
sions for worship. Rain, food, health, 
game, in fact everything life is dependent 
upon, are gifts of God, and Him they 
worship in their many ceremonies. Some 
of these are public, others are not open 
to strangers, and hence “‘secret.” There 
is a tendency among the older people at 
Zia to keep more of their ceremonies and 


rituals “secret,” and the reason they give 
includes the white man’s exploitation of 
his dances and customsin the form of mis- 
informing books and magazine articles. 
The cause of mis-information is often mu- 
tual, however, for if a stranger has not 
the tact to refrain from asking questions 
out of curiosity, and of an impertinent 
nature, he will be mis-informed by the 
Indian. His code is to be polite and tell 
something, even if it only borders on the 
truth. Several of the old cult societies 
still remain, although they are on the 
wane, due to association with the Anglo- 
Saxon. The different societies have 
charge of different rituals in connection 
with problems of life, and their origin 
goes back into mythology. The mem- 
bers are made up from the various clans, 
five of which still exist,fand are after their 
initiation eligible for promotion into the 
several degrees. Initiation is not com- 
pulsory, and advancement in the degrees 
is based upon knowledge of all the intri- 
cate phases of life, a knowledge not had, 
according to his elders, by the young In- 
dian coming home from government school 
short haired and often obsessed with 
other violations of his traditions. And 
the young buck is often too wise to learn 
any of the old customs and does not be- 
come initiated, so little by little the Indian 
disappears. His culture gone he becomes 
a redskin alien. Zia has a beautiful old 
Mission Church. It has recently been 
repaired, and the people are very thank- 
ful and proud. The Father lives at Je- 
mez and comes to Zia every month to 
give service. On such occasions the 
whole population go to church, and 
whether or not they understand the ser- 
vice, the meaning of rites and ceremonial 
objects used by the priest, or why the 
Santos are alike and yet different—it is 
with the same intense religious feeling 
they go to the white man’s church to 
worship, that they display in their own 
ceremonies—as little understocd by us. 
It is worship to the same God, and as one 
Indian said: “We are all made by the 


same God, but you see we are different; 
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He made me Indian and gave me an In- 
dian tongue, so | think He will be 
pleased to have me be a good Indian.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The people are of a happy disposition, 
and find much amusement. When to- 
gether, they gossip and laugh, and their 
sense of humor is keen. Riding to the 
fields, or driving over the country alone, 
the Indian is nearly always singing, and 
there is no end to the songs. Should 
Padereswski ever visit Zia, he might 
ask fora Polish song, and hear one. 
They have numerous games, and like 
to wager arrows, pots, or any other 
little trinket they may possess. They 
proudely tell of a time when their peo- 
ple were wealthy enough to wager cat- 
tle and even land, but that was long, 
long ago. 

The most popular game is ‘Kaine- 
ehm’”’. It is the same asthe “Canute” game 
played by the Tewas, and the players 
form in two parties. A small stone or a 
wooden peg is concealed in one of 
the four hollow sticks used, the 
winning side doing the concealing. 
The opposite side sends one of theirmen 
out on the floor to find the stick with 
the hidden object in it, and this. stick 
must be the third one to be picked up, 
otherwise his side pays, according to the 
order in which the peg is found, a cer~ 
tain number of chips or corn kernels 
which are equally divided at the begin- 
ning of the game. The winning side 18 
singing all the time, but stops as soon 
as the man on the floor picks the right 
stick, his side now taking up the chant, 
and doing the hiding. These games 
are often played all. night. Another 
great diversion is visiting, and those who 
canbe spared from the pueblo seldom 
fail to visit the neighboring pueblos dur- 
ing their Fiestas, and often go from one 
to another, as far as to the Rio Grande 
pueblos to the North, and to the Hopi 
and Navajo to the West. 


ART 
The Zias have their full quota of ar- 


tistry among the Indians. ‘They are 
potters, weavers and decorators of great 
ability, and today they are the only pot- 
tery making people to speak of along the 
Jemez river. ‘This has been of some 
revenue to them in the past, and will, it 
is hoped, be of more inthe future. Their 
many failures of crops have forced them 
to keep up their industrial arts, perhaps 
proving a blessing to these in the past 
much harassed people. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


At the present time Zia is better off 
than it has been for a long time. There 
is a little outside employment to be h d 
on the railroad which is under construc- 
tion from Bernalillo to Jemez and a little 
money in the pueblo means improvement 
of conditions. The Indian has many 
things to wish for, for example a harrow or 
a new disk, or even a threshing machine. 
But on the whole he is well satisfied. 
He considers himself so well off that all 
he asks from his American brothers and 
sisters 1s to be let alone in his pursuits of 
life. Deductions have shown him that 
he has changed greatly since the white 
man first came, slowly at first, as the 
Spanish had no leagues for the preserva- 
tion of his welfare, according to Spanish 
ideas; but as he was surrounded by the 
American civilization, stronger than his 
in force, if not in character, the changes 
made rapid strides. He knows he its 
doomed and only prays to be spared for- 
cible acceleration of the natural evolution 
he observes from year to year. 

School of American Research. 

Santa Fe, February, 1924. 


| IT IS WRITTEN | 


Excavations in the Chama Valley. 


Bulletm No. 81 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology is written by Mr. 
j. A. Jeancon, formerly of Santa Fe, 
and at present connected with the Den- 
ver Museum. The excavations trea- 


ted are those of the rum of the Tur 
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quoise House not far from Abiquiu, in 
the Chama valley, the first description 
appearing in El Palacio in 1919. In 
introducing his paper Mr. Jeancon says: 
“On the two sides of the Chama river, 
from its mouth to Abiquiu, a distance of 
about 25 miles, there are 10 or more 
ruins of which practically nothing is known. 
From Abiquiu west the country is still a 
closed book, not even a scientific recon- 
naissance having been made in a territo- 
ry covering over 100 miles in width and 
of greater length. Surveyors, ranchmen 
and others, who have passed through 
this region tell of the large numbers of 
ruins and minor antiquities which abound 
there.” The ruin of the Turquoise Vil- 
lage is located several hundred feet above 
the Chama river bottoms on a mesa which 
joins still higher mesas on the south. An 
excellent panorama view of the location 
and its environment is reproduced as the 
frontispiece of the Bulletin. Both San 
Juan and Santa Clara claim the ruin as 
the site of a former occupation by their 
ancestors. Evidence was found that the 
pueblo was abandoned hastily. The 
ruin was visited in the early seventies by 
Dr. H. C. Yarrow, and later by Mr. 
Bandelier, who excavated on the site, the 
material being in the possession of Mr. 
Samuel Eldodt at Chamita. Mr. Jean- 
con acknowledges that “through the 
courtesy atiDr: Edgar L. Hewett, Mr. 
Wesley G. Bradfield, of the School of 
American Research, Santa Fe, spent the 
first two weeks with us and was of inval- 
uable assistance. Later he came out 
again, accompanied by Mr. Kenneth 
Chapman, also of the School, and spent 
several days with us. Speaking of the 
four Santa Clara Indians who assisted in 
the excavations, the author says: “With 
the greatest care they worked in the 
masses of fallen walls which filled the 
rooms. Many hours were spent digging 
with trowels, where it was impossible to 
dig in any other way. Often after sup- 
per, when the day’s work was done they 
would ask permission to go back and 
work an hour or two in the cool of the 


evening, and many of our best finds were 
made at thistime.” Finally, “my sincerest 
thanks are due to Mr. Otto T. Mallery, 
of Philadelphia, for financing the expe- 
dition, and who, by his interest in the 
progress of the project, was a constant 
source of inspiration for greater endeavor. 
I am also indebted to Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, chief of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology; Prof. W. H. Holmes, 
head curator of Anthropology of the Na- 
tional Museum; Dr. Mitchell Carroll, Mr. 
Paul A. F. Walter, secretary of . the 
School of American Research; Dr. Ed- 
gar L. Hewett, Mr. Wesley Bradfield, 
Mr. Kenneth Chapman and Mr J. P. 
Harrington, for kindnesses and help dur- 
ing the preparation and carrying out of the 
plans of the expedition. I also wish to 
exyress special thanks to the members of 
the Cordova family, Senora Geronima 
M. de Cordova, Senor Celestino C. 
Cordova, Senor J. N. E. Quintana, 
and Senor Emiterio Espinosa, all of whom 
most graciously gave their consent to hav- 
ing the ruin excavated, and manifested by 
their assistance and many courtesies, while 
we were in camp, the interest they took , 
in the work and its progress.” The de- 
scription of the ruin and the objects 
found and taken out is minute in its de- 
tail. A chronology of the pottery found 
on the site is attempted, and _ the various 
types are illustrated with drawings of the 
designs as well as photographs of the 
forms. ‘The presentation is scholarly and 
the production scientific. The summary 
is as follows: “From all the indications 
found in the excavation Po-shu was a 
pre-Spanish village. As has been stated 
heretofore, there was absolutely nothing 
of a Spanish nature found in the ruin. 
“From traditional evidence the peo- 
ple who originally inhabited the village 
came from some country north of them. 
The tradition obtained at Santa Clara 
and San Juan is of interest as bearing on 
the settling of the whole Chama region: 
“Long time ago all the people live in 
the Sipapu or lake under the ground. 
Then one time they come out on the 
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earth. After while it got very cold, lots 
of snow and ice and the people had to 
go away. All of them did not go at 
the same time, but lots went together (in 
great waves). We werea long time com- 
ing to this country; sometimes we stop a 
long time in one place, but all the time it 
was still too cold for us to stay, so we 
come on. After while some people 
get to what you call Mesa Verde, in 
Colorado. (The Tewa have place names 
for many of the localities around Mesa 
Verde. This information was corrobo- 
rated by J. P. Harrington.) 

“Then they began to get restless again 
and some go west on the San Juan 
river, some of them. down and cross 
over in two places, from the north, some 
of these came by way of the Jicaulla 
Apache country, some came the other 
way of Canon Largo, Gallinas, and the 
Chama. Maybe so some of them come 
down the east side of the Rio Grande. 
Anyhow, we all get here finally. Po- 
shu was a place where they hold big 
fairs, lots people come there to trade and 
have fiesta, that’s why you find all 
ditferent kinds pottery there. Some 
people move down and live in old Santa 
Clara, or Kah-Po. (The San Juan 
people also claim that the people of Po- 
shu came to their village.) We don’t know 
why all.the people left Po-shu, but we 
think they were driven out. 

“The above statement was made by 
Aniceto Suaso, of Santa Clara. 

“Tt is rather doubtful that the inhabi- 
tants of Po-shu moved directly to the 
Rio Grande, as there are several villages 
between these points that the same peo- 
ple claim as ancestral homes of their fore- 
fathers. It is rather more probable that 
they moved from one group to the other 
for reasons that we donot know. 

“As has been stated before, Po-shu 
shows evidences of having been deserted 
very suddenly. The people were farm- 
ers, as is shown by the seeds of squash, 
pumpkin and gourd that were found. 
Charred corn was also found fn a few of 


whom they were captive. 


the rooms, but not in any great quantity 
Meat was also used as food, and possi- 
bly the seeds of many of the native plant$ 
that were not cultivated. They were ex- 
cellent workers in stoneand bone. The 
artifacts show a great variety in these two 
materials. [he pottery is as good as any 
found on the Jemez plateau, and of great- 
er variety than has ever been found be- 
fore in one place. The finding of all the 
different types on one level is possibly ac- 
counted for by what the Indians say, that 
the village was a great place where great 
fairs were held. That there was some 
outside influence on the pottery is very 
evident. This, of course, does not nec- 
essarily mean that the new ideas were 
obtained from any great distance, but 
may have been brought in by captives or 
visitors. From tradition it appears that it 
was the custom to kill the men of the en- 
emies and take the children and women 
as captives, and in many cases these cap- 
tives were assimilated into the tribe to 
This would 
in a measure account for suggestions of 
types that were foreign to Po-shu, even 
though the paste is a local one. These 
influences are not found in the villages 
farther east, and it is the writer's opinion 
that Po-shu marks one of the steps in 
connecting the Rio Grande country with 
the country farther west, possibly even 
the San Juan drainage. Of course, it is 
too early to more than suggest that such 
a connection exists, but with the tradi- 
tional evidence at hand and a careful sur- 
vey of the country west of the Chama 
some such result may be obtained. We 
are constantly hearing stories of ruins 
which lie in a line to the west and south- 
west, and it is highly important that a full 
reconnaissance of this country be made.” 
The text of the bullet covers 76 pages, 
while the illustrations make 65 pages 
more. ‘The bulletin is a much apprecia- 
ted addition to the knowledge of that 
great region occupied in prehistoric times, 
which extended from the Pajarito pla- 
teau northward into the present Colorado. 
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Kent Scientific Museum States Bulletin. 


Another museum has begun the pub- 
lication of a regular bulletin. The mu- 
seum has been in existence for twenty- 
two years, and its Director, H. L. Ward, 
is making a noble effort to obtain new 
building and better facilities for the mu- 
seum activities. 


IN THE FIELD 


The Carlsbad Cavern. 


Science Service sends out the follow- 
ing in reference to the great cavern near 
Carlsbad in Eddy County, New Mexico, 
which has been recently described in the 
National Geographic Magazine and oth- 
er publications: 

A thorough exploration of the recently 
rediscovered Carlsbed caverns in New 
Mexico is to be made. ‘The expedition 
is to be backed by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and will be in charge of 
Dr. Willis T. Lee, of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, who rediscovered and made 
the first real exploration of the caverns 
last summer in the course of investigations 
to determine whether the Pecos river 
was worth a dam for irrigation purposes. 

The caverns have recently been made 
a National Monument by order of the 
President. They are believed to be the 
largest in the world so far as known. 
Dr. Lee’s explorations last summer, which 
were only of a preliminary character, re- 
vealed a single corridor which could 
comfortably accommodate the inaugural 
parades of a president, being longer than 
the distance from the Capitol to the White 
House and wider than Pennsylvania ave- 
nue. A chamber of more startling 
magnificence than any artificial struc- 
ture would provide an inaugural ball- 
room half a mile long by many hundreds 
of feet wide. The ornamentation varies 
from tiny bamboo like mazes of slender 
formations which the weight of a hand 
will crush to massive stalagmites 1 00 feet 
high and double that diameter at the base. 
A site for a practicable artificial en- 


trance will be sought by the expedition 
The only entrance so far as now known 
involves a vertical descent of 170 feet, 
the explorers being lowered in a bucket. 
Relics of the early inhabitants of the re- 
gion will be sought in the cavern which 
may have been used by them as a home 
or a place of refuge. Plant lite in the 
neighborhood will be studied as will the 
vast colonies of bats which are ncw the 
only inhabitants of these vast regicns cf 
subterranean gloom. ‘These are so nu- 
merous that when in the twilight they 
start forth on their nightly flights, the 
winged stream pours forth from the mouth 
of the cavern like smoke from a factory 
chimney for a space of three hours. All 
night they flit about and when the first 
gray streaks of dawn appear above the 
majestic Guadalupe mountains they crowd 
back home again to sleep away the sun- 
lit hours. . 


Excavations at Carthage in 1923, 
Count Byron Khun de Porok, who 


has been engaged in excavations at Car- 
thage fcr the past three seasons, is now 
lecturing in the United States on the re- 
sults of his work during the spring of 
1923. The most notable discovery was 
that of a beautiful hunting scene mosaic 
of the third century A.D. The mosaic, 
quite unique of its kind, was nearly in a 
perfect state of preservation. The scene 
depicts hunters, clothed in vivid colors, 
with nets and hounds, these latter being 
incased in armor as a protection against the 
boar’s tusks. The mosaic has been care- 
fully removed by Mr. Poinsot, director 
of the Service des Antiquites, and moun- 
ted on cement and will be on exhibition at 
the Bardo Museum, Tunis, until the open- 
ing of the new museum at Carthage in 
the spring of 1924. This mosaic, as 
well as several others discovered by 
Count de Porok and his asscciates, will 
be all preserved at Carthage, thanks to 
the generosily of certain Americans. It 
is also due to them that there will be a 
small but fully equipped museum safe- 
guarding the objects discovered during 
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the last fifteen years by the late M. Jules 
Renault, as well as the finds of the last 
few years. [he most interesting resear- 
ches made in 1923 were by means of 
aeroplane films taken above the ruins of 
Carthage and showing extensive subma- 
rine sea walls. Lieut. Peletier Oisy pi- 
loted the aeroplane and the films were 
taken by Prince de Waldeck, who was 
killed on his return from Carthage in a 
motor accident. This unique documen- 
tation may have important results in the 
search for the Punic ports. Count de 
Porok will resume his excavations in 
March, the principal object in view be- 
ing the determination of the site of Punic 
Carthage. 


New Mexico Ice Caverns. 


Editor El Palacio: 

In the February 1, 1924, issue of El 
Palacio, pages 36 to 38, are some theo- 
ries of the origin of perennial ice in New 
Mexico caverns which do not at all ap- 
peal to geologists or physicists with whom 
I have discussed them. It seems to me 
not at all unlikely that the ice is the result 
of evaporation caused by continual cur- 
rents of air, as is the case in at least some 
if not all, of the other known ice caves. 
Such air currents are particularly likely to 
arise when there are two or more open- 
ings to the cavern at different levels, 
though that is not necessary. E:vapora- 
tion would naturally be much more rapid 
and consequently much more effective 
with the dry atmosphere of the South- 
west than in Iowa and other more moist 
regions where such bodies of ice are 
known to be the result of such a process. 
Yence if caverns of the nght sort, with 
just the right amount of drip from the 
roof, exist in New Mexico ice would be 
a certain result. 

The principle of cooling water by 
evaporation is generally known in the 
Southwest, where canvass water bags 
and semi-porous ollas have long been in 
use for that purpose, and less generally 
known in other regions, where evapora- 
tion refrigerators have been used with 


more or less success. Before the water 
bag can reduce the water to freezing tem- 
perature under ordinary circumstances in 
the open air above ground, equilibrium is 
established between the amount of cool- 
ing by evaporation and the amount of 
heat received from the atmosphere, and 
further cooling ceases, the point of equi- 
librium depending upon various factors. 
in a cavern the point of equilibrium is 
very much lower, hence cavern ice. 
This is well known to geologists and phy- 
sicists. Junius Henderson, 
University of Colorado. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 





Pennsylvania Academy Exhibit. 
Members of the Taos Art Colony are 


again important contributors to the an- 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. Says the critic of the New York 
Times, which reproduces Victor Hig- 
gins s © [he Widower:” 

To get back to Indians, there are al- 
most as many in the exhibition as there 
are inthe Southwest. Mr. Blumenschein’s 
“The Gift,” well known to most of us; 
an interesting cluster by Cameron Booth, 
standing salient against a stormy sky and 
the heavy folds of their blankets making 
design, their features carven as though 
from wood, in the foreground snowy 
roofs; fren looking over the edge of a 
cliff, by Irving Couse; small Indians in a 
large landscape working hard, by Walter 
Ufer; again little Indians surrounded by 
big: hills, by Victor Higgins. Amon 
them all a growing sense of the Indian 
losing his value as subject, gaining his far 
greater value as artistic material; a grow- 
ing sense that the artists have stopped 
using him ready made and have be- 
gun using him for their own night 
purposes. 

There is always at least one picture at 
the Pennsylvania Academy that is in di- 
alect. ‘This time it is “The Widower,” 
by Victor Higgins, the widower trudging 
rather complacently along, his goods and 
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chattels on his back, his goat behind him 
briskly keeping up with his sloppy stride; 
by no means a pathetic picture, gaining a 
little of its zest from its lack of pathos and 
its abundance of commonplace, very amus- 
ing and clever, but with distinction of out- 
line. 

You see, for one thing, that Thomas 
Benton has reached the main gallery, the 
one in which Violet Oakley's memorial 
trvptich has the place of honor, and al- 
though Mr. Benton has long been on the 
way, none of his group have hitherto 
found themselves in this exclusively con- 
servative neighborhood. Mr. Benton 
manages to look almost exclusive and 
conservative and still to make himself 
exceedingly visible—It’s a hard thing to 
do. 

Some one who felt that a little excuse 
had to be given for the elongated form 
of the Indians in the picture mentioned 
Greco. But Greco’s forms dart up like 
flame; Mr. Benton’s, not to mention min- 
or differences, droop like furled sails. 
His Indians have suppleness, and those 
New Yorkers who have seenthe Pueblo 
group in their native dances on the for- 
eign heath of a New York stage will 
note the realism of the suppleness. But 
in accordance with a curious and quite 
definite modern tradition the suppleness 
in the picture becomes a bit slithering. 
You feel with Greco that nothing made 
by him would slip through your fingers 
if you tried to grip it. You can’t con- 
ceive holding one of Mr. Benton’s figures 
for even a fraction of a second. And 
yet he makes of these drooping, curving, 
curling shapes a_ very striking and inter- 
esting composition. The approaching 
boats with the crews make fungi and 
conch shell patterns against a wonderful 


blue sea. The color is guite splendid, 
necessarily. [tis not a picture to stand 
pastel tints. 


Near by, rather too close, is Mr. Jo- 
hansen’s Indian shooting at some diminu- 
tive deer. The two are separated by a 
Winter scene painted by George Bel- 
lows, three stages in American art. 


Midwestern Artists Exhibition. 


At the annual exhibit of midwestern 
artists at the Kansas City Art Institute, 
©. E. Berninghaus, of the Taos Society 
of Artists, had on exhibit “The Word of 
the Chief” and “Fiesta Day Races at 
Taos.” Randall Davey of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony exhibited “Girl ina White 
Mantilla,” ‘Portuguese Sisters,’ and 
“Girl in Black.” Oscar B. Jacobson, 
well known in Santa Fe, had on exhi- 
bit “The Needles, Arizona” and “Grey 
Mesa.” Gwendolyn Meux, who has 
exhibed and visited in Santa Fe, had on 
display “Newfoundland” and “Quidi Vi- 
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From Twitchell’s “Leading Facts of New Mexican History” 
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THE First Community THEATER AND PLAYWRIGHT 


IN THE UnitED STATES 


READ BEFORE THE NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





AMERICA'S most ancient capital, 

Santa Fe, enjoys many unique dis- 
tinctions, not the least of which rests in 
the fact that among its founders and sett- 
lers are enumerated the first playwright 
and group of community players produ- 
cing comedy in the United States of to- 
day. 

When, where and how? 

On Apnil 30, 1598, a great caravan, 
eighty wagons and carts, loaded with 
provisions and supplies, with /, 000 head 
of cattle, protected by 130 “gentlemen 
soldiers,’ accompanied by their wives and 
families, in all more than 400 souls, led 
by America’s first great colonizer, Don 
Juan de Onate, adelantado of the north, 
had reached the west bank of the Rio 
Grande del Norte at a point about seven 
miles below the present city of E] Paso, 
Texas, then included within the areas of- 
ficially described by the Spanish viceroys 
as the “kingdom and provinces of New 
Mexico.” 

A! ‘goodhie companie,” forsooth, flow- 
er of the aristocracy of New Spain; the 
leader a governor and captain general, 
son of acompanion in arms of the illustri- 
ous Hernando Cortes; his wife, Dona Is- 
abel de Tolosa, grand-daughter of the 
conqueror of New Spainand great grand- 
daughter of Montezuma, emperor of An- 
ahuac; his subordinates scions of the 
wealth, power and nobility of the Span- 
ish provinces, and marching with them 
the barefooted friars of the Order of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, their heart’s desire the 


saving of pagan souls for the glory of the 
“Two Majesties,” and a possible winning 
of crowns of martyrdom in preaching the 
holy Catholic faith among the dwellers 
of the unknown regions beyond. 

With their faces always to the north, 
this courageous company, the first to col- 
onize any portion of the United States, 
had departed from San Bartolome, in the 
present state of Chihuahua, December 
17, 1597, reaching the Rio de la Con- 
chas about six weeks later from which 
place the gallant captain, Don Vicente de 
Zaldivar, not yet twenty-five years of 
age, was sent forward a distance of sixty 
leagues to open and establish what be- 
came the first great commercial highway 
in the United States—the far famed 
Chihuahua trail; its terminus, the future 
capital of the “Kingdom of New Mexico,” 
Santa Fe. 

At early dawn on Apnil 30th, the al- 
ready blazing camp fires revealed scenes 
of unrivaled interest. [he great camp 
extended for hundreds of yards along the 
river's bank bordered with great cotton- 
woods, and close to the center the quar- 
ters of the governor and captain general. 
A short distance removed were grouped 
the tents occupied by the monks and near 
by, under a cluster of mammoth cotton- 
woods, a military altar was stationed soon 
to be used in the ceremonies of the day, 
for a program had already beenarranged 
for the formal announcement of posses- 
sion in the name of the Spanish Crown. 

The usual routine of military camp and 
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army life having been followed, and all 
the colonists participating, royal possession 
of the “Kingdoms and Provinces of New 
Mexico,” with great formality was de- 
clared by Onate, following which there 
was a tremendous celebration, beginning 
with salvos of artillery, hundreds of “‘har- 
quebus’ shots and including the celebra- 
tion of the mass and a sermon by the 
Rev. Fray Alonzo Martinez, assisted by 
his brothers of the Order of St. Francts, 
who were of his company. 

Now came the play, a ‘“‘comedia,’ 
written by the gallant captain, Don Mar- 
cos Farfan de los Godos, witha prologue 
and all being a recital of events which 
had already occurred and possibly might 
occur in the story of this great expedition. 
History does not record much in the story 
of the expedition up to the time of the 
taking of the formal possession which in 
any way could be considered in the light 
of comedy; the documents which have 
come. down to us reveal what might be 
considered tragedy, particularly to Don 
Juan and his immediate relatives. But 
there probably were many events and oc- 
currences unrecorded calculated to awa- 
ken a vein of humorin this first playwright 
as is the case with those of more modern 
times. 

The setting for the play is practically 
the same today as when the play was 
given, with one exception—about two 
centuries afterwardthe channel and course 
of the Rio Grande channel changed al- 
most over night, during a great flood, 
whereby the exact site of the play is now 
on the left bank, whereas it was on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande. For 
miles in all directions the landscape was 
covered with sage and heavy growth of 
mesquite, with here and there the amole 
or palmilla, known to us as‘ Spanish bay- 
onet,” skirting to the night, a long succes- 
sion of grayish-red hills with the sand- 
barred Rio Bravo at their feet. 

On the left wing a magnificent growth 
of cottonwoods in full leaf, with clusters 
of darker mistletoe hanging in profusion 
from the upper limbs of the trees, and far 


beyond was a sky line, magnificent in its 
blue and red mountains. 

The stage——an acre of close tufted 
grass, ample for all purposes. And what 
an audience! Nothing like it before or 
since. 

The great “conquistador” and “‘pol- 
vador,” Don Juan, in armor of burnished 
steel, inlaid with gold and silver, well up 
in front; accompanied by his son, Don 
Cristobal, his titular successor in the cap- 
tain generalship by virtue of his father’s 
contract—he also clad in cuirass and 
gauntlet, although not quite 10 years of 
age, of course was the principal figure in 
this historic audience. Grouped at either 
side were his comrades in arms, some of 
them resplendent in court dress of the pe- 
riod, most notable of all, probably, being 
Don Luis de Velasco, whose wardrobe 


contained many fine garments, “dressed 


to kill,” the ‘““guapo,” or Beau Brummel, 
of the expedition, “blue Italian velvet, 
trimmed with wide gold passamenterie, 
with doublets, breeches, and green silk 
stockings with blue garters and points of 
gold lace,” all of which appears of rec- 
ord in this “gentleman soldier’s’’ inventory 
of what he took with him to New Mex- 
ico. And this scion of nobility was not 
alone in his splendor, for there were 
many others none the less resplendent in 
their apparel, including Captain Diego 
Nunez, who shone in “purple Castilian 
cloth,” while his companion in arms, 
Captain Geronimo Marquez, was clad 
in “straw colored satin.” The women 
in the expedition, on this occasion at 
least, did not disclose possession of any 
of those female fineries which could by 
any chance compete with the peacock 
tendencies of their male protectors, al- 
though all the ladies were present includ- 
ing Dona Isabel de Tolosa, wife of On- 
ate, and Dona E.ufemia Penalosa, wife 
of the actual “teniente gobernador y cap- 
tain general,” second in command and 
serving as Royal Alferez. 

The audience lounged in groups upon 
the grass, already tinged with yellow 
under the piercing rays of an April sun 
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which, in that latitude, parallel the mid- 
summer of more northern regions. The 
master of ceremonies, Captain Don 
Marcos Farfan, now appears, and taking 
station in front of a canvass curtain 
which had been suspended between two 
large cottonwoods, makes courtly obeis- 
ance to the commander in chief, declar- 
ing “Most illustrious Don Juan de Onate, 
adelantado, governor and captain- gene- 
ral of New Mexico and all the adjacent 
provinces, | have the honor to present to 
you for your approval and that of this 
most gracious company, a poor comedy, 
dealing with the conquest of New Mexi- 
co, written by my unworthy self,” and 
so the play proceeded; a comedy of er- 
rors, the outgrowth of jealousies, of rival 
competitors of Don Juan in securing his 
contract in the vice-regal court of the 
Count Monterey in the City of Mexico, 


87 


coupled with many ludicrous happenings 
and cirumstances encountered in the pro- 
gress of the expedition, all of which was 
received with frequent bursts of applause 
in which no small number of Indians 
concealed in the mesquite growth adja- 
cent were silent but interested spectators. 

A few days later this great cavalcade, 
their hearts over-flowing with ambiticns 
for future performances, crossed the Rio 
Grande at the ford above the present 
city of El Paso and laboriously wended 
its way northward toward the seven 
cities of Cibolla, of Fray Marcus and 
the fabled land of the Quiviras. 

And so it is recorded in history. Cur- 
tain. 

(See Bandelier collection of Historical 
documents, relating to New Mexico and 


approaches thereto edited by Charles 
W. Hacket, Ph. D.) 





PotterY DECORATIONS OF SANTO DomiNnco 


AND Cocuiti PuEBLos 


Synopsis of Paper by Kenneth M. Chapman, Schoo! of American Research, Santa Fe, Read 


at Eighth Annual Meeting New Mexico Association for Science at East Las Vegas 





POTTERY making is still an import- 

ant industry in at least half of the 25 
Pueblo villages of New Mexico and Ar- 
izona. In pre-Spanish times the form and 
decoration of pottery were quite uniform 
throughout the entire Pueblo area. In 
later times, but still antedating the coming 
of the Spaniards in 1540, a distinct type 
of ware had developed in each of six sub- 
aceas. The Spanish conquest, and the 
Pueblo rebellion which followed it in 
1680, resulted in the wiping out of many 
pueblos, the consolidation of others and a 
complex migration of families, clans and 


even entire villages. In the readjustment 
which followed each pueblo began to 
develop its own type of pottery, which 
however, shows little or no trace of Eu- 
ropean influence, either in form or decor- 
ation. Not more than thirty elements of 
design are to be found in all Pueblo pot- 
tery decoration. It is the combination 
and arrangement of these elements and 
the available colors with which they are 
painted that gives a distinct character to 
the work of each pueblo. 

A marked difference, for instance, is 
found in the pottery decorations of Santo 
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Domingo and Cochiti pueblos, though 
both are of Keres linguistic stock and are 
situated but seven milesapart. The San- 
to Domingo decorations are bold and sim- 
ple, and consist usually of single or dou- 
ble bands of motifs boldly painted 
black. The unit of design is usually re- 
peated from three to ten times about the 
circuit of a bowl or jar, and this repetition 
of simple elements has led to considera- 
ble regularity and accuracy in drawing. 

Another type of decoration has devel- 
oped from the use of plant forms. These 
vary from highly conventionalized types, 
repeated within bands, to widely spaced 
realistic forms. Remarkable ingenuity is 
shown in the great variety of fanciful 
forms of leaf and flower, as many as ten 
varieties sometimes appearing in one plant. 
Conventionalized birds are frequently used 
and there is a marked tendency to com- 
bine bird and plant forms. A leafed 
vine may be used as the wing of a bird, 
and feathers are occasionally drawn in 
place of leaves on a vine. 

Much less skill is shown in the mould- 
ing and decoration of Cochiti pottery. 
The decoration, like that of San Domin- 


go, is done in black alone, but there is 


less regular repetition of motifs within 
bands. A great variety of simple sym- 
bolic elements are used in narrow bor- 
ders, below the rims of jars and bowls, 
and these elements appear in larger and 
more complex motifs upon the exterior 
surface of jars and upon both exterior 
and interior surfaces of bowls. One dis- 


- tinct feature of Cochiti decoration is_ the 


fanciful combination of the cloud, light- 
ning and rain symbol with plants. In 
some combinations plants are shown grow- 
ing out of clouds; in others the cloud, 
lightning and rain take the place of flow- 
ers upon the plants. Conventional forms 
of birds, quite distinct from the Santo 
Domingo forms, are frequently used in 
association with flowers. 

In conclusion, the pottery decoration 
of Santo Domingo pueblo is remarkable 
for the development of bold, simple de- 
signs within bands, and the great variety 
of leaf and flower forms. The decora- 
tion of Cochiti pottery 1s more crudely 
done, but is of great interest and value 
because of its fanciful combinations of an- 
cient symbols that have disappeared from 
the pottery decorations of many pueblos. 





INDIAN FAIR ENDOWMENT FUND 





“THE Chamber of Commerce of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, under whose aus- 
pices is held each year the Santa Fe Fi- 
esta and Indian Fair has decided to an- 
nounce the creation of an “Indian Fair 
Endowment Fund,” the interest on which 
is to be used to pay the various prizes 
awarded at this Annual Indian Fair. 
Mr. Paul A. F. Walter, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Santa Fe, 


New Mexico, has consented to act as 


the receiver and manager of this Endow- 
ment Fund, submitting such financial re- 
ports on the fund as may be called for 
from time to time as may be deemed nec- 
essary, to the board of directors of the 
Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce. 

It is gratifymg also to announce that 
the first contribution to this Fund was 
made by Mr. William T. Grant, New 
York City. 


The full amount of endowment sought 
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special rate of 
Section 1103, 
authorized 


at present is $25,000. ‘This amount 
will practically take care of the total 
amount of prizes now offered to the 
Indian pueblos and tribes, Indian Schools, 
and individuals, Indians from the youngest 
Indian child who can do any handicraft 
to the more expert older Indians through- 
out the United States, who may care _ to 
place on exhibit their own native Arts 


and Crafts. 

The Indian Fair has the full endorse- 
ment of the Indian Bureau at Washing- 
ton, and is getting the hearty support of 
the several sectarian and government 
Indian schools and Indian agencies 
from all parts of the United States. 

The Indian Fair Committee under 
the direction and approval of the Board 
of Directors of the Santa Fe Chamber 
of Commerce asks for your hearty sup- 
port of this project, and earnestly solicits 
from you and your friends a _ contribution 
to this needed Endowment Fund. 
Contributions will be reported in El Pal- 
acio, the semi-monthly official publication 
of the Museum of New Mexico and 
local news papers. 





Photograph by Wm. H. Roberts. 
A VISTAON CATHEDRAL SQUARE, SANTA FE. 





IT IS WRITTEN 


A Study in Indian Music. 


Frances Densmore has made an addi- 
tion to her monographs on the music of 
the Indians. The present volume is on 
the Mandan and Hidatsa music, and is 
published as Bulletin No. 80 of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. The illus- 
trations, reproducing some of the musical 
instruments as well as portraits of the In- 
dians who were her informants, are 
beautifully printed on plated paper. 
Drawings of the score of 110 of the 
songs are given, the songs being classified 
as follows: Songs of the Goose Women 
Society; Songs of the Black Mouth So- 
ciety; Garden Songs; Songs Connected 
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with Eagle Catching; Songs Connected 
with Legends and Folk- Tales; Songs of 
Womens Societies; Songs of the Stone 
Hammer Society; Songs of Mens Socie- 
ties, asfollows: Fox Society, Young Dog 
Society, Foolish Dog Society, Dog Soci- 
ety, Buffalo Society, 
War Songs, and Miscellaneous Songs. 
The text gives many interesting details, 
touching also briefly on the history, cus- 
toms, mythology, and artifacts of the In- 
dians whose music and musical instru- 
ments furnished the text of the volume. 


Worcester Art Museum. 


The January issue of the Worcester 
Axt Museum Bulletin reprints the paper 
read before the College Art Association 
at its last annual meeting by Ella |. Si- 
mons. She takes for her theme the the- 
sis that all art education has or should 
have for its aim teaching the student to 
know a work of art when he sees one. 
“This appreciation is not a question of 
facts, historical or technical; it comes of 
emotional receptivity, the capacity for 
feeling the ‘inner informing spirit’ of a 
work of art. lime, place, influences— 
all essential to a thorough understanding 
of the art of any period—are of secon- 
dary importance compared with a know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles of ex- 
pression. Itis my belief that the culti- 
vation of emotional capacity~—and it can 
be cultivated——for understanding the lan- 
guage of art should be our chief concern, 
and that our second should be the eluci- 
dation of the principles of harmonious de- 
sign, balance and expressive line, form 
and color.” The leading article is a bi- 
ographical and critical sketch of Ales- 
sandro Magnasco, illustrated with repro- 
ductions of his paintings now in the Wor- 
cester Museum. 


Artin out Country. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
recently published an illustrated guide 
book to the art museums, as well as 
monuments, in the United States. The 
book is of duo decimo-size, 154 pages, 


Horse Society, 


and alphabetically arranged according to 
town and city names. It is illustrated 
with half-tone cuts of such _ historical 
buildings as Independence Hall as well 
as pictures of a number of the. museums, 
memorials, monuments, and mural _paint- 
ings. [o many it will be a_ revelation 
that this country can boast of so many 
institutions, associations, and monuments 
that can be given a place in such a pub- 
lication. No attempt has been made, 
according to the foreword, except in the 
case of architecture, to measure merit, 
but certain works which by common 
consent are reckoned of superlative worth 
have been starred. In the case of sculp- 
ture and mural paintings no works have 
been listed save those produced by _pro- 
fessional artists presumably in good stand~ 
ing. [he volumeis intended to serve as 
a hand book for travelers and as a ref- 
erence for those who are making a stu- 
dy of artin America. The list covers 
672 cities and towns, and the buildings 
and works enumerated are several thou- 
sands. It is a matter of local pride that 
Santa Fe has thirteen buildings and one 
monument enumerated. 


Cleveland Museum of Art. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has 
just acquired a fine Greek head of ihe 
fifth century B. C., it being a gift of Mrs. 
Leonard C.. Hanna to the Museum. 
Says the February bulletin of that Mu- 
seum: It is the head of a young wo- 
man, surely a goddess, full of calm ‘and 
dignity, lovely and a little wistful.” An 
armored horseman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the Limoges enamel crossfrom 
the Spitzer collection are described in 
detail, as well as two portraits by Gus 
tavus Hesselius, the Swedish artist. 


Smithsonian Institution, 


E'ven the conservative old Smithsonian 
Institution has begun the publication of a 
house organ, “Smithsonian Local News” 
having made its appearance on Janu- 
ary 18th. In scope the notes cover all 
the activities of the institution. 
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Forbes Watson in The Arts for February. 


There has been much discussion in re- 
cent years as to the cause of the misun- 
derstanding which exists between the 
general public and a large number of 
the artists who are creating the most liv- 
ing work of our time. Of course, at 
whatever point one reads history there 
seems to be always a great golden age 
in the past to look back to with regret. 

In keeping with this historical prece- 
dent is the fact that many people today 
are fond of casting a wistful eye on some 
chosen period of the past, the Renais- 
sance, let us say, as being a time when 
the artist and the general public under- 
stood each other. Yet probably that dis- 
cerning proportion of the public which is 
able to penetrate to essentials in art is 
just as large today as it ever was. With 
our immensely increased channels of com- 
munication it may well be larger. 


That the present day artists are asking 
a good deal of their public cannot be de- 
nied. ‘The more adventurous and inven- 
tive type of artist is asking his public to 
accept his own conceptions of what is 
aesthetically significant, and he 1s not ma- 
king any concessions to the popular de- 
mand for naturalistic representation, a de- 
mand that is based on long established 
mental habits. 


There is nothing the average man re- 
sents more than being asked to change 
his habits. Perhaps the artist is asking 
too much. Yet, in spite of so many ofh- 
cial pleas for stagnation and imitation, 
in spite of the sleepless fight against 
original art waged by the organized me- 
diocrities, the public for the real artist 1s 
widening to a degree that is thrilling. 


Only the more lively minded people 
can be of their own time. The onginal 
artist brings a fresh vision into the world, 
and it is only those who are accustomed 
to using their own minds and eyes who 
recognize the fresh vision and realize its 
freshness. Many people build up their 


ideas slowly from an accumulation of 
other people’s ideas, and since their know- 
ledge is indirect and second-hand the 
very freshness of a fresh idea gives them 
offense, for the new is more than merely 
new. It is a challenge. 


They usually conceive that art should 
be like nature. ‘Their ideas of what the 
world looks like are formed not so much 
from nature as from many pictures, and 
when a picture appears that does not re- 
semble previously seen pictures they find 
themselves incapable of estimating wheth- 
er it is like nature or not, because they 
really have not looked at nature. They 
have simply accepted what they, have 
been told about it. They cannot com- 
pare the new picture to nature—only 
other pictures, and they feel outraged at 
the difference. 


But if they feel outraged when they 
encounter a fresh vision of nature it is 
nothing compared to their indignaticn 
when the arrtist boldly declares, and 
makes it. unmistakably plain, that his 
work is only remotely connected with 
the appearance of natural objects, that it 
is a creation emanating from his own 
mind and exists in and for itself. 


In past times, as now, the artists have 
presented aesthetic values. Never un- 
til our own day, on the other hand, have 
they attempted to make these acceptable 
without combining them with other ele- 
ments which could be grasped by the 
average observer without disturbing his 
comforting habits. In doing this the 
artists at first estranged a large part of 
their audience, the part that in the past 
appeared to be in harmony with the ar- 
tist while really only appreciating non- 
essential naturalistic details. However, 
the conviction and the stirring quality of 
the new art, as well as its fine intellectual 
stimulus, has created a new public which 
is gradually doing much more than 
merely praise. It is beginning to support 
the new art in a substantial fashion. 
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Bulletin of the Toronto Museum. 


“Indian Pottery from the Casas Gran- 
des Region’ is the title of a brief descrip- 
tion of the collection of pottery from the 
Casas Grandes region allotted to the 
Royal Ontario Museum in 1821. One 
third of the collection went to Toronto, 
one third to Washington, D. C., and the 
remaining third was retained in Santa Fe. 
The present article is illustrated with al- 
most a hundred half tone reproductions 
of some of the most striking designs and 
forms as photographed in Toronto. Miss 
Harcum, the author of the article, says: 


“Casas Grandes pottery is a rare 
achievement of early ceramic art. It 1s 
distinguished by beauty both of form and 
decoration, and by perfection of techni- 
cal skill. The most characteristic form is 
a rather small jar with wide rounded 
base, sloping sides and slightly flaring rim. 
The perfect roundness of the pieces is 
remarkable when one remembers that 
they are all hand made, for the Indians 
have never used the potter's wheel, but 
build up their vessels with coils of clay. 
There are also some low bowls, a few 
gourd shaped bottles, and many rather 
fantastic efigy jars in both human and 
animal form. The unusually thin walls of 
the vases bear witness not only to the 
skill of the Indian potter but also to the 
exceedingly fine quality of the clay which 
he used. 

“The decoration is either incised, pain- 
ted or modeled. On the painted pieces 
the colors, which seem extraordinarily 
fresh, are three: red, black and buff. 
Mr. Chapman classifies the ware as plain, 
red, black and polychrome. The black 
ware was probably produced by the 
same simple method which is still used 
by the Santa Clara and some of the oth- 
er Pueblo Indians of the present day. 
The surface of the vessel was covered 
with a red slip containing iron oxide, 
which was polished with a burnishing 
stone before firing. When the firing was 
nearly completed, before the pottery was 
wemoved from the kiln, the fire was 


smothered and a smudge of smoke was 
made. 


“On the polychrome ware, the decor- 
ation is usually painted on the tan body 
of the clay without the use of a slip. 
The striking designs in red and black 
show great skill of execution and a real 
sense of rhythm and balance. On the 
best pieces the decoration is painted with 
a delicacy and precision which rival even 
that of Greek pottery of the best period. 
It shows what a skilled free hand drafts- 
man the Indian potter was. Probably 
all of the designs on this pottery have sym- 
bolic meanings and a religious significance 
connected with prayers for rain, as they 
have on more modern Pueblo pottery. 
There is much geometric decoration in- 
cluding the meander, the spiral, the check- 
erboard pattern and the terraced motif. 
Birds and plumed serpents also appear 
among the painted designs, and the mod- 
elling, which is often very cleverly done, 
presents a great variety of human forms, 
birds, animals, turtles and fishes. One 
piece has an exceedingly fine fox’s head. 
Another has bird handles and a third 
piece has a coiled serpent on either side 
of the rim.” 


Autobiography of Dr. J. A. Munk. 


From the press of the Times Company 
of Los Angeles has just been issued a 
volume by Dr. Joseph Amasa Munk, 
M. D., under the title “Activities of a 
Lifetime.” {tisa volume that will be 
prized not only by hosts of friends Dr. 
Munk has made during the many years of 
his unselfish activities, butit should prove 
an inspiration to many a young man who 
can here read the record of a farm boy 
who has gained fame as well as_ wealth 
which has enabled him to achieve much 
for the benefit of mankind. Dr. Munk’s 
library of Arrzoniana in itself is an achieve- 
ment of which any man might be proud, 
and the fact that it has been given to 
the Southwest Museum by Dr. Munk 
is proof of his public-spirited generos- 
ity. Dr. Munk writes in a simple 
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but vivid style. The stories of army 
days during the Civil War and the de- 
scriptions of life on his cattle ranch in 
Arizona are classic in their directness. 
The review of early recollections of farm 
life in Ohio sixty-five years ago area dis- 
tinct contnbution to Americana. The 
book is illustrated with an excellent half- 
tone portrait of the author, while through 
the volume are scattered reproductions of 
photographs of Dr. Munk at the ages of 
sixteen, twenty-five and forty, as well as 
several characteristic Arizona landscapes. 


World War Historical Activities, 


The American Historical Association 
has issued in pamphlet form its review of 
American historical activities during the 
World War. As in New Mexico, many 
states had a history committee of the 
council of defense, and many of them 
now have a War Records or War His- 
tory Commission. The bulletin in its 
more than 290 pages reviews the na- 
tional historical research work as well as 
the work accomplished and still being 
done in the various states. Mr. Lansing 
B. Bloom, secretary of the State Histor- 
ical Service,and Assistant Director of the 
Museum, gives a two page synopsis of 
the New Mexico war records. He 
says: “Of the 456 (now 501) who died 
in service, or directly from disabilities in- 
curred in service, pictures of 398 (now 
over 400) and complete records of near- 
ly all are in the archives, and the rest are 
being obtained gradually, though in some 
cases with great difficulty and after long 
search.” 


Watershed Handbook. 
Mr. Aldo Leopold of the U. S. For- 


est Service, who has repeatedly lectured 
at the Museum of New Mexico, has 
just completed a watershed handbook 
which treats scientifically the problems 
of erosion, especially as they exist in the 
southwest. [he work is well done and 
of much consequence, as the application 
of the principles set forth will result in 
the saving of much valuable land. The 


illustrations and charts are illumining, and 
Mr. Leopold deserves much credit for 
compiling the results of years of research 
work on the watersheds of the southwest. 


Bulletin of Wadsworth Atheneum. 
The Bulletin of the Wadsworth Athe- 


neum at Hartford, Connecticut, is now in 
its second volume. The January num- 
ber is given entirely to a description of 
the antique bronzes in the Morgan col- 
lection. The essay is beautifully illustra- 
ted with half tone cuts, and is written by 


M. L. Nichols. 


MUSEUM EVENTS | 


Loan Exhibit of Photographs, 


A collection of photographs of ancient 
sculpture and plastic art from the Maya 
and other pre-Spanish cultures of Mexi- 
co and Central America is on exhibition 
at the New Museum. The photographs 
are by Dr. C. Kennedy of Smith Col- 
lege, who has shown rare taste in the 
arrangement and lighting of his subjects, 
which were chosen from the collection 
of the Peabody Museum. The collec - 
tion includes both jade ornaments and 
architectural details which reveal the 
extraordinary skill of these master crafts- 
men, whose art reached its zenith long 
before the Spanish Conquest. The col- 
lection is loaned by Dr. Alfred M. Toz- 
zer of Peabody Museum, and was in- 
stalled through the courtesy of Mr. S. J. 
Guernsey of the same institution, who is 
spending the winter in Santa Fe. 








Lecture by Jess Nusbaum. 


On Sunday, February 24th Mr. Jess 
Nusbaum, Superintendent of the Mesa 
Verde National Park, but formerly on 
the staff of the School of American Re- 
search and the Museum of New Mexico, 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by the Women’s Board. Preced- 
ing the reception he delivered an illustra- 
ted lecture on the Mesa Verde National 
Park and its archaeology. The theme 
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Was most interesting. Chronologically it 
began with the occupation of the Basket 
people and followed them to the remot- 
est recesses of the canyons of the Mesa 
Verde. Very comprehensive was the 
outline of the scenic beauties of the park, 
as well as of the prehistoric cliff houses, 
community dwellings and cave occupa- 
tions, many of which are not accessible 
to the average visitor, Mr. Nusbaum 
has conducted exploration and research 
work in that region for the past decades. 
Recently he has built a superintendent's 
home in the Santa Festyle of architecture 
in the park, which is very much admired 
by the increasing number of tourists who 
are visiting that section of the southwest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nusbaum have been 
visiting in Santa Fe for the past few 
weeks, Mr. Nusbaum returning to duty 
early in March. 


Notable Art Exhibit. 


A group of painters, including J. G, 
Bakos, F. G. Applegate, W. E. Murk 
and B. J. O. Nordfeldt, during Febru- 
ary filled several alcoves in the Museum 
with the latest of their paintings before 
sending them on the circuit of exhibits in 
the eastern and middle western states. 
The themes of the paintings were entire- 
ly southwestern, mostly from the pueblos 
and Spanish plazas, as well as the su- 
perb mountains and plain. As a group, 
the exhibit was proof of the earnestness 
of the artists in seeking to express their 
reaction to the artistic inspiration of the 
American desert and its inhabitants. The 
exhibit caused wide and some rather an- 
imated discussion in the local press. Ta- 
ken altogether it was one of the most im- 
portant and most consistent displays of 
southwestern art that has been brought 
together. In color tone it was subdued 
while in composition there was much that 
was admirable. It is certain that the 
men who did the work are not only tal- 
ented but also are thinkers and possessed 
of much originality. Applegate and 
Murk and Bakos may be grouped to- 
gether as one school, while Nordfeldt 


has a strong individuality which relates 
him closely to no other artist at work in 
the southwest. 


Exhibit by Rollins. 
W. E. Rollins of the Santa Fe group 


of artists has on display in the Museum 
the result of a visit of several months in 
the Chaco canon, where he made his 
headquarters at the Pueblo Bonito. The 
exhibit is devoted mainly to sketches in 
crayon and in oil of the unique architec- 
tural features and majestic setting of the 
Pueblo Bonito. Included also are sev- 
eral Navajo portraits which are quite at- 
tractive and characteristic of Mr. Rollins’ 
art. The exhibit fills two alcoves, and is 
booked ‘for a circuit of New Mexico 
towns under the auspices of the New 
Mexico Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Landscape by Ellis. 


A landscape which represents what is 
probably the most ambitious and best 
piece of work as yet exhibited by Fre- 
mont Ellis, of Los Cinco Pintores, was 
given a place of honor among the Feb- 
ruary exhibits in the Museum. It is a 
mountain landscape typical of the scenes 
in the Santa Fe canyon at sunset. Mr. 
Ellis is especially happy in his atmos- 
pheric effects and his light, the sun-tipped 
range inthe background emphasizing 
the blue shadows on the snow in the 
foreground and the dark green spruce in 
the middle ground, the tree tops glowing 
in the reflected sunset color. 


Lectures by A. B. Wace. 


Director A. B. Wace, of the British 
School at Athens, was the guest of honor 
of the Santa Fe Socrety of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute on the evening of Febru- 
ary 5th. On Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 3rd, a reception was given him by 
the Women’s Museum Committee, pre- 
ceded bya lecture on the archaeology of 
Greece given in the Saint Francis Audi- 
torium before a large and distinguished 
audience. Mr. Wace interested and de- 
lighted his auditors with his presentation 
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and description of the pre-Mycenaean 
culture. The lecture was illustrated. 
On Tuesday evening he spoke again, 
also before a large audience, on Mycenae 
and the archaeological work there. It, 
too, proved to be a most interesting ev- 
ening. Mr. Wace visited the Rito de 
los Frijoles and also made a trip to see 


the Buffalo dance at the Pueblo of San 
Felipe. 


Wanted, a Fiesta Play. 


The committee in charge of the pre- 
sentation by the Drama League of a play 
_during the Fiesta has asked for the sub- 
mission of manuscripts of plays with south- 
western color and background and suita- 
ble for out-of-door production. A com- 
mittee consisting of Acting Director Paul 
A. F. Walter, James L. Seligman, a 
member of the Managing Committee of 
the School of American Research, and 
Mrs. Howard Huey, has been named to 
select from the manuscripts submitted the 
play or plays to be produced. Manu- 
scripts should be submitted by May Ist. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Sandzen in New York. 


Birger Sandzen paints, western land- 
scape in splendid design, a little crowded, 
not too sensitive, In an unvarying mood 
in brilliant rather unrestrained, tart color. 
He exhibits oil paintings, water colors, 
lithographs and wood cuts. Curiously 
enough, the more limiting the medium 
the wider his scope. The water colors 
are richer than the oils, fuller in color 
scheme, with schemes that qualify mood. 
“Breakers” is an arrangement of different 
blues. The design not only gives the 
great swelling gesture of a big wave, but 
breaks itself into all the little nervous 
movements of the top of the water on a 
windy day. It is inthe blacks and whites 
“with a rigorous suppression of detail” 
that he translates a spacious West of 
powerful rocks ard mountains. Birger 
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Sandzen, Babcock Galleries, tan 28—- 
Feb. 9.—New York Times. 





PERSONAL MENTION 





Transfer of Mr. Halseth. 


O. S. Halseth, forthe past few months 
on the staff of the Museum of New 
Mexico, in response to a transfer, left on 
March first for the San Diego Museum 
where he will continue in his museum 
work for the time being. Mrs. Halseth, 
formerly Miss Edna Scofield, accompani- 
ed him. Mrs. Halséth while in Santa 
Fe executed several portrait busts and 
exhibited these in the Museum. Both 
she and Mr. Halseth made warm friends 
during their stay. 





GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 





Gift to San Diego Museum. 


W.S. Wright, Curator of Insects of 
the Natural History Museum at San 
Diego, has made a provision in his__ will ’ 
bequeathing to the San Diego Society of 
Natural History without reservation his 
entire private collection of insects, toge- 
ther with the cases containing them, also 
his library of scientific books and pamph- 
lets. Mr. Wright's collection contains 
30,000 specimens of insects. 


IN THE FIELD 


13th Summer Session Centro Estudios Historicos. 


In connection with the Thirteenth 
Summer Session of the Historical Study 
Center in Madrid, the Institute of Spain 
in cooperation with the Committee on 
Foreign Study and Travel of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish 
announces the fourth annual trip to Spain 
for June, July and August of this year. 
The excursion will sail from New York 
on June 2\st and return on September 
Ist. A price of $880 has been set for 
the trip. 





Ft Palacio 
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4 From Twitchell’s “Leading Facts of New Mexican History’ 
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From Twitchell’s “Leading Facts of New Mexican History” 


KIT CARSON AND COLONEL FREMONT 
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NATIONAL ART GALLERY 





HARLES. A. PLATT, of New 
Y ork, has been selected by the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution as the architectto designthe pro- 
posed National Gallery of Art building. 
Mr. Platt designed the Freer Gallery 
building, donated by the late Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit, Mich., to house the 
splendid collection of art works given by 
him to the nation. He has designed al- 
so the gallery which is to be constructed 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

The preparation of the architect's de- 
sign for the proposed National Gallery 
building has been made possible through 
the contribution of funds by private indi- 
viduals interested in the project, and ac- 
cepted by the Smithsonian Institution, 
which is custodian of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, now housed in the Natural 
History building of the Smithsonian 
group. The site for the building has al- 
ready been set aside by act of Congress 
—located in that great parkway stretch- 
ing south of Pennsylvania avenue from 
the Capitol to the Washington Monument 
—the Mall. 

It remains now to secure funds for the 
erection of the building itself. 

Mr. Platt was in Washington recently 
in consultation with the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, and members of the commission of 
the National Gallery of Art about the 
plans for the gallery building. He went 
over the site given by Congress, a site 
which is about 580 feet long by 320 
feet wide. 

His conception of the proposed Na- 
tional Gallery. building so far developed 
—and it must be said that it is merely a 
preliminary conception—looks to the 


erection of a building containing a base- 
ment and first and second floors with the 
main gallery for the exhibition of paintings 
on the second floor, where I:ght from 
overhead may be obtained. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Platt will give con- 
sideration to the architecture of other fine 
buildings now in the Mall, with an idea 
to harmonizing as far as possible the style 
of the architecture of the National Gal- 
lery. He will bear in mind, primarily, 
however, the necessity of constructing a 
National Gallery building which shall 
present tothe people to their best advan- 
tage the art treasures donated to the gov- 
ernment in the past and which may be 
acquired in the future. To this end he 
will give particular altenticn to the ar- 
rangement of the galleries and to the 
lighting scheme. Because of the con- 
stantly shifting angle of the sunlight 
during the day, the lighting of picture 
galleries is a problem of no little diff- 
culty. 

In order to acquaint himself with the 
latest developments in the exhibition of 
art works in the great cities of Europe 
and to view again the splendid galleries 
of Rome, Florence, Paris, London and 
other foreign cities, Mr. Platt will go to 
Europe in May and spend two months 
in study there. 

Many of the galleries in European 
countries are housed in ancient and beau- 
tiful palaces—palaces that in themselves 
are interesting irrespective of the paint- 
ings that hung there. Some of these pal- 
aces, designed originally for entirely dif- 
ferent purposes, do not prove the most 
effective exhibition halls for the master- 
pieces they hold. Indeed, in the opinion 
of Mr. Platt, a palatial structure is not 
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the greatest essential for the American 
National Gallery of Art to be erected in 
Washington. His plans, therefore, will 
look more nearly to adequate picture gal- 
leries, and at the same time will endeavor 
to make the great gallery building archi- 
tectural!y attractive and worthy. Gran- 
ite will probably be used in the construc- 
tion of the base and exterior walls, since 
a granite structure, as Mr. Flatt savs, 
may be expected to last “until the Chi- 
nese conquer the western hemisphere 
and caplure Washington.” Granite has 
been used in the construction of the Freer 
Gallery and also in the Natural History 
building, where the National Gallery is 
at present housed. 

The National Gallery building will be 
minus a dome, if Mr. Platt’s ideas are 
followed. Any dome, he believes, would 
be dwarfed when compared to that of 
the National Capitol, and it is far better 
not to attempt to dispute the glory of the 
Capitol building. Further, a dome would 
not add to the effectiveness of the build- 
ing as a gallery. Mr. Platt feels that the 
correct lay out for a gallery of art should 
lead the visitors on, from object to object 
and from floor to floor, without giving 
them the impression that they are climb- 
ing the Alps, for example. For that 
reasor. he has advanced the idea of a 
basement, a first and a second floor, 
which will be the top and contain the 
most interesting part of the exhibit. 

Mr. Platt is wholeheartedly interested 
in the building of a National Gallery of 
Art building in Washington, believing 
that the capital city of the United States, 
which belongs to all the people, should 
possess the greatest art exhibits in the 
country, and as great as those of any 
country. 

“Americans who collect masterpieces 
of art and who wish to make disposition 
of them for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple will naturally select the National Gal- 
lery of Art in the capital of the nation,” 
Mr. Platt said during his visit to Wash- 
ington. He pointed out that the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, and the 
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Art Institute in Chicago, for example, 
could be expected to draw their exinbits 
principally, and perhaps entirely, frcm the 
residents of New York and Illinois only. 
the Art Gallery at Santa Fe from the ar- 
tists of the Southwest. On _ the other 
hand, the Washington gallery, as it al- 
ready has done, may be expected to draw 
from the entire nation. 

The National Gallery of Art as it is 
constituted today is valued at $5,000,- 
000. But bequests and gifts to the gal- 
lery have come practically to a standstill 
because there is no adequate place at 
hand for further objects of art. It is 
essential, therefore, that a beginning 
on the new gallery building be made at 
the earliest possible date. For that rea- 
son Mr. Platt holds that if the money ts 
not available to complete the entire struc- 
iure now, a portion of the money could 
be used to lay the foundations of the 
building and complete a wing. In such 
fashion the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York was begun and is gradually being 
completed over a pericd of years. 

Senator Bert M. Fernald, of Maine, 
chairman of the Senate ccmmittee on 
public buildings and grounds, is a strong 
believer in the development of Washing- 
ton—the national capital—as the most 
beautiful city in this country and in the 
world. He is strongly becking the pro- 
posal of President Coolidge that Con- 
gress authorize an eppropriation of $50,- 
000,000 to be expended for public 
buildings over a period of 10 years. 
And Senator Fernald believes, also, that 
the building program should include a 
home for the National Gallery of Art, 


Tow so inadequately housed in the Nat- 


ural History building of the Smithsonian 
group. 

A concrete proposal for the govern- 
ment’s building plan in Washingtcn is 
contained in a bill recently introduced im 
the Senate by Senator Smoot of Utah, 
chairman of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission. This bill has been referred by 
the public buildings and grounds com- 
mittee to a subcommittee consisting of 
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Senators Keyes of New Hampshire, 
Shipstead of Minnesota and Mayfield of 
Texas. The supporters of the project 
for a building for the National Gallery of 
Art may undertake to bring about an 
amendment to the Smoot bill so as to 
make specific mention of a gallery build- 
ing. It has been estimated by officials 
connected with the National Gallery that 
it would be possible to construct a build- 
ing—possibly a wing of the final home 
of the gallery—for $1,000,000. Such 
a structure would be a tremendous step 
forward toward the proper housing of 
the National Gallery already containing 
paintings and objects of art valued at 
$5,000,000. 

Assoon as the architect's plans for the 
building for the National Gallery have 
been completed, as proposed by the Na- 
tional Gallery Commission at its last an- 
nual meeting, it will be possible to make 
definite estimates for the structure, and to 
take the matter up with the proper ofh- 
cials, including the budget bureau. It is 
planned to seek legislation at the present 
Congress authorizing the erection of the 
National Gallery building, either through 
the Smoot bill or through a separate meas- 
ure. 


IN THE FIELD 


UNVEILING THE PAST. 


Few people know that the veil of 
centuries is being lifted from the dead, 
and peoples of a dim past are being 
made to tell the story of their lives, as 
graphically today in Santa Fe as at 
Luxor. 

As fascinating as the revelations in 
the tomb of Tut are those which are be- 
ing pieced together, unknown to the gen- 
eral public, in the basement of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico. 

Last summer, thanks to the public spir- 
it of the Chino Copper company, Cura- 
tor Wesley Bradfield of the Museum 
took a force of men and went down to 
what are known archaeologically as the 
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“Cameron creek sites,” in the ‘“Mimbres 
Area” of ancient pueblos. There the 
diggers found some low mounds, depres- 
sions in the ground, traces of old walls. 
Amid stinging, flying sand, often in swel- 
tering heat, they worked day after day 
with shovels. Cautiously they felt their 
way through the dirt to the harder sub- 
stance which was adobe floors; craftily 
they followed the floors to the buried 
walls; a room uncovered, the floor was 
swept clean; if a corner looked suspicious, 
the floor was gently tapped until a line 
flaked off, outlining a grave beneath the 
home; it was dug into, many of them were 
dug into, and skeletons and burial arti- 
cles were carefully separated from the dirt 
and debris packed around them. Exca- 
vators lay flat and blew gently upon piles 
of dirt until one by one they rescued with 
toothpicks tiny pierced beads, hardly big- 
ger than grains of wheat. 


A Magic Restoration. 


After a couple of months’ work, boxes 
and barrels arrived at the Museum filled 
with a mass of fragments of pottery, bones 
and what not. Since that time magic 
has been at work.  Bushels of small 
shards, hundreds of them an inch or so 
across, cleaned with acid, washed and 
assorted by the cunning hands of the ar- 
chaeologist, have leaped together, each in 
its proper place, a Chinese puzzle multi- 
plied by a thousand per cent, until there 
stand on the shelves jars that will ring 
as clearly as if new; ollas and bowls, 
whose marvelous designs, restored from 
chaotic ruin, tell so he who runs may 
read the fairy tale of the lost people. 


Natnral History in Clay. 


The natural history of the region runs 
through these amazingly decorative cer- 
amic pictures; gay parrots, life like jack- 
rabbits, black winged bats, insects such 
as today the excavators find crawling 
through the sand, the antelcpe, the dog, 
the coyote, the chicken, curious reptiles, 
unknown birds are depicted in line and 
color. The coiled ware is particularly 
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interesting, jars made by modeling clay 
into long ropes and coiling it around on 
itself. Of poignant public interest are 
the baby burials; tiny skeletons surround- 
ed by toy pottery pieces and playthings, 
miniature lares and penates of infancy. 
From piles of dust, the dust to which 
these Indians of long ago reverted, is re- 
constructed their daily life and work and 
play, the wild life that surrounded them, 
the domestic animals of their villages, 
their worship and theology; above all, the 
astonishing artistic gift which has persis- 
ted among them through the ages. 


An Accurate Record, 


The mass of detailed data which ac- 
companies the pots and skulls and imple- 
ments is voluminous. A record is kept 
of the exact spot where every relic is 
found, its relation to the floor, the walls, 
the village and the site is chronicled so 
completely that the reader of the report re- 
ceives the exact mental picture registered 
upon the eye of the excavator on the spot. 

This work of Bradfield’s under the 
Museum direction is more than a signal 
service to science; it is of tremendous val- 
ue to New Mexico. These treasures, 
among the rarest known to archaeology, 
are to remain forever in New Mexico, 
whose past is her priceless asset for the 
future. By contrast the irrevocable loss 
to the commonwealth of those similar 
treasures carted away by outside exca- 
vators is the more deplorable. New 
Mexico will have made a stride forward 
when she realizes the gravity of this loss 
as well as the value to the state of the 
things kept here. And yet there are 
people of intelligence who rave over the 
discoveries in the Valley of the Kings 
and fail to realize that New Mexico 
is daily yielding plunder of the past no 
whit less alluring to human curiosity, and 
equally powerful in drawing curious hu- 
mans to look behind the veil of Time. 


The Lure of the Antique. 


The arts and crafts of the Indian of 
today are our chief source of tourist 
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travel. There is a double fascination 18 
those restored from ancient days. The 
Cameron Creek excavations are as much 
mines of treasure as the copper workings 
of the Chino; we keep the product for 
the peopie and it is of more actual value 
to the general public than the minerals 
shipped out of the state; pecuniary, mon- 
etary, dollars and cents value. 

Private endowment has made _parti- 
cular treasure trove available. But the 
work is for the people and the people 
should have it. Space is needed to ex- 
hibit the wonders recovered from the ruins 
of many a pueblo; the Museum basement 
is full of marvels stored away that should 
be open for the inspection by visitors. 
Lack of money to secure and exploit 
these things is ctippling a work that 
should be one of the first interests of the 
state. Santa Fe New Mexican. 


Road Building in the Mesa Verde. 


Writes Jesse Nusbaum, superintendent 
of the Mesa Verde National Park, but for- 
merly with the Museum of New Mexico: 

“All goes finely here—working roads 
already as snow ts going rapidly and ts 
not over thirty inches deep on road now 
on north slopes. Lost four horses and 
grader over hill side two days ago, so 
steep that we had to let horses roll and 
slide down to the Montezuma valley and 
bring them back around to the road, and 
just got grader back by tackle this a. m. 
There was but one small cut on one 
horse. Never experienced quite such an 
accident, as | slid down 200 feet with a 
whitehetee tumbling after me. The ice 
threw the grader off and the pole of 
grader knocked down the first horse 
which was quickly followed by the other 
horse. We could not pull these two 
horses back wtth the lead team, and 
then the lead team followed then into 
the abyss, all going down together in 
one heap, the precipice being about 800 
feet with a 75 per cent grade. Had it 
happened on the Knife edge nearby it 
would have been 1800 feet, while at 
Park point it is 500 feet more. 
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GNVENTIONS AND EXHIBITS 


Meeting of the A. A. A. S, 
On May 5. 6 and 7, the Southwest- 


ern Division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will 
hold its annual meeting at El Paso, Tex. 
Every effort is being made to have a 
program that is worth while. Dr. By- 
ron Cummings, director of the Arizona 
State Museum, Tucson, Arizona, is pres- 
ident of the Division. Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett will be one of the speakers at 
the general meeting, and the staff of the 
Museum of New Mexico and School of 
American Research will present papers 
at the sessions of the section on Social 
Science. 


Annual Chicago Exhibit. 


The following were the prizes award- 
ed at the Twenty-eighth Annual Exhi- 
bition by artists of Chicago and vicinity, 
which closed at the Art Institute on 
March | Ith: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with five hundred dollars, to 
Leopold Seyffert for his painting, “A 
Portrait.” 

The Fine Arts Building Purchase Prize 
of five hundred dollars for a painting to 
be given to the Chicago Public School 
Art Society, to Pauline Palmer for “‘Just 


Us. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with two hundred dollars, to John 
F. Stacey for his painting, “From an Es- 
sex Hillside, Connecticut.” 

The Edward B. Butler Purchase Fund 
of two hundred dollars for an oil painting 
to be presented to the public schools of 
Chicago, to David L. Adam for “The 
Old Woodchopper.”’. 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase 
Fund of two hundred dollars for an oil 
painting to be presented to the public 


schools, to James T. Nolf for “Thunder 
Cloud.” 
The Rogers Park Woman's Club 


Prize of one hundred dollars for a paint- 
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ing by a woman, to Mary H. Wicker 
for ‘Interieur des Cloitres.”’ 

Prizes awarded by the jury of the ex- 
hibition were: 

The William Randolph Hearst Prize 
of three hundred dollars, to Leopold 
Seyffert for “A Portrait.” 

The Joseph N. Ejisendrath Prize of 
two hundred dollars, to Stark Davis for 
his painting, “The Red Bird.” 

The Harry A. Frank Prize of one 
hundred and fifty dollars for a figure 
composition in oil to Abram Pool for 

“Diana.” 

The Business Men‘s Art Club Prize 
of two hundred dollars meritorious land- 
scape in oil, to Frederick Tellander for 
“In the Hoosac Valley.” 

The Marshall Fuller Holmes Prize 
of one hundred dollars, to Frederic M. 
Grant for his painting, “Pastorale.” 

The Chicago Woman's Aid Prize of 
fifty dollars, to James Topping for “Al- 
leghany Mountains, Winter.” 

The Municipal Art League Pnze of 
one hundred dollars for portraiture was 
awarded by the jury and three members 
of the Municipal Art League to Arvid 
Nyholm for his “Portrait of Mrs. H. 
Cochran.” 

The Mrs. John Schaffer Prize of one 
hundred dollars for an ideal conception 
in sculpture was awarded by the jury 
and three members of the Municipal Art 
League to Angelo Ziroli for “The 
Dancing Gil.” 

The Englewood Woman's Club 
Prize of one hundred dollars wasaward- 
ed by the jury and three members of the 
Englewood Woman‘s Club to Mary H. 
Wicker for “Interieur des Cloitres.” 

The Arche Woman‘s Club awarded 
a purchase prize of four hundred dollars 
to Anna Lynch for her painting, “Still 
Life: Flowers.” 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIANS 


Choosing Zuni Governer. 


With the election of John D. Nick 
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the difficulties at Zuni among the 1,800 
Indians living there in their pueblo have 
finally been settled. There has been 
considerable friction and misunderstand- 
ing among this interesting and industrious 
tribe for several months. The trouble 
was accasioned it is said by outside in- 
fluences which are well intentioned but 
sometimes misunderstood by the Indians 
or misrepresented bythem. ‘Thetrouble 
came to a head over the election of 
a mew governor and became so _ serious 
that there seemed no possibilitiy of com- 
promise. In the first place it should be 
stated that the Indians got together them- 
selves and decided the questions accord- 
ing to the old tribal customs and laws, 


and not the way anyone else outside of 


the tribe thought the matters should be 
decided. John D. Nick is the new 
governor of Zuni and his heutenant is 
Poblano. The tenientes are Robert 
Pino, Napoleon, Lucio and Natoya. 
The election represented the choice of 
of members of the Bow fraternity who 
have most to do with the selection of the 
rulers of Zuni. It happened however 
that the majority of the tribe were not in 
favor of those elected but favored other 
men. However in the endit was de- 


sided that the old tribal rule should gov- 
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ern the election, so John D: Nick was 
declared to be the choice of all. John 
D. Nick is one of the best known of all 
the Zuni Indians. Heis a member of 
the Stick Swallowing fraternity whose 
annual dance ceremony 1s one of the 
most thrilling rites of the Zunis. In his 
boyhood days Nick was a cowboy and 
worked all over the country on the big 
cow ranches. He speaks E:nglish, Span- 
ish, and Navajo, besides his own Ash- 
iwi tongue. Some years ago Nick was 
accused of being a witch by some of his 
own tribesmen. The agitation became 
so strong against him that they finally 
seized him and hung him by the thumbs 
for twelve hours while couriers went 
to Fort Wingate for help from the U. S. 
soldiers stationed there. els a very 
strong character and as such has many 
friends. —Albuguerque Morning Journal. 








IN MEMORIAM 





Death of Dmitri Nikolayevich Anuchin, 
Dimitn Nikolayevich Anuchin, the 


famous Russian archaeologist, died re- 
cently amidst tragic circumstances. 
Born in 1843, he graduated from Mos- 
cow University in 1867. He. studied 
in the universities of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, and was appointed 
to the Chair of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow when this chair was 
established in 1880. THe also lectured 
on archaeology in the Moscow Archaeo- 
logical Institute. He trained several 
generations of well known specialists in 
anthropology and archaeology. He was 
actively interested in the political and 
public life of Russia, and was connected 
for many years with the editorial staff 
of a popular daily newspaper. In _ spite 
of the privations during the years follow- 
ing the Bolshevist revolution he continued 
his activities as teacher and scientist. He 
lived inan unheated attic, was poorly 
clothed, and subsisted on the poor ration’ 
given to the scientists by the Soviet govern- 
ment, finally sucumbing to his privations. 
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SOUTHWEST INDIAN FAIR AND CRAFTS EXHBIITION 


FOREWORD, 


“THE Third Annual Southwest Indian Fair and Industrial Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 

tion will be held as usual at the State Armory in Santa Fe, during Fiesta week, 
September |, 2 and 3, 1924. ‘The Fair has grown in importance year by year 
until it now stands as a permanent institution which is achieving in every way the 
great purpose for which it was founded. 

The objects of the Exhibition are to encourage and improve native arts and 
crafts among the Indians; to revive old arts and to keep the arts of each tribe and 
pueblo as distinctive as possible; to locate and establish markets and to secure proper 
prices for Indian handiwork. ‘The management, as heretofore, stands for the au- 
thentication of all genuine Indian goods and the protection of the Indian in his busi- 
ness dealings with traders and buyers. 

The Indian Fair is the outgrowth of ideas advanced several years ago by Miss 
Rose Dougan, of Richmond, Indiana, who has contnbuted not only her time and 
interest to the work, but has also tendered a generous endowment fund, the income 
from which provides fer many of the prizes in the list. [he management is pleased 
to announce the receipt of another substantial sum te be held in trust as the nucleus 
of a permanent Indian Fair Endowment Fund, which is now being solicited. “This, as 
contributions increase, will insure the greater scope and permanence of the institution. 

In the meantime the Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce, realizing the great value 
of such an enterprise to the Indian, the State and the Nation, has come forward 
year after year with ever increasing financial support for this most important feature 
of the Santa Fe Fiesta. | 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United States Government has endorsed 
the Indian Fair from its beginning and will continue to give its cordial cooperation 
and active support. Backed by the experience of the past two years and the assur- 
ance of ample resources, the management issues this third annual premium list, en- 
larged and improved in every way, with full confidence that it will brmg together the 
largest and finest exhibition of Indian Arts and Crafts ever held in our country. 


RULES. 


1. Entry and competition are Jimited strictly to Indians. Any Indien may 
make his entry direct, or through his Agency or School Superintendent. 

2. Prizes will be awarded only to the makers of the articles entered tor ‘ex- 
hibition, and only for such articles as have not been exhibited heretofore in this Fair. 

3. All articles, in order to compete for prizes, must be strictly Indian in ma- 
terial, handicraft and decoration. For instance, pottery should not be made in the 
shape of non-Indian dishes or other utensils; and blankets, textiles, beadwork and 
other articles should not contain flags, lodge emblems or other non-Indian designs. 

4. Every article tendered for exhibit should bear a tag on which should be 
recorded the following data: (1) The Indian Agency or school from which the ar- 
ticle comes; (2) the serial number of the article in the whole exhibit from the par- 
ticular agency or school jurisdiction; (3) the name of the article; (4) the name of 
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the maker; (5) the item number in the premium list under which the article is en- 
tered for competion; (6) whether article is for sale or not. 

5. Every shipment of articles intended for exhibit should be accompanied by 
a letter or manifest setting forth in tabulated form the above information for all the ar- 
ticles shipped; and a copy of such manifest should by all means be placed in one of 
the containers in which the articles are shipped. This tabulation should also show 
opposite each article listed for sale the minimum price exhibitor is willing to take forit. 

6. All exhibits must be on hand in Santa Fe not later than August 30th. 

7. Articles remaining unsold will be returned promptly after closing of the Fair. 

8. Bill all exhibits, prepaid, to Chairman Indian Fair Committee, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


PREMIUM LIST OF SOUTHWEST INDIAN FAIR. 
BLANKETS. 


|. For the best exhibit of Navajo blankets of modern type 
from Shiprock jurisdiction, not less than 3 nor more than 


Ist PRIZE 2D PRIZE 


6 pieces in each entry $15.00 $10.00 
2. For best single blanket from all groups Hrs Hag 
Shiprock jurisdiction 25.00 


3. For best exhibit of Navajo bank of modern type foe 
Ft. Defiance jurisdiction, not less than 3 nor more than 


6 pieces jn each entry 15.00 10.00 
4. For best single blanket from ‘all groups exhibited foi 
Ft. Defiance jurisdiction 25.00 


5. For best exhibit of Navajo blankets of niderh five from 
Pueblo Bonito jurisdiction, not less than 3 nor more than 


6 in each entry 15.00 10.00 
6. For best single blanket from all groups exhibited from 
Pueblo Bonito jurisdiction 25.00 


7. For best exhibit of Navajo blankers of Hnodent type 
from Leupp and Western - Navajo jurisdictions, not less 


~than 3 nor more than 6 pieces 15.00 10.00 
8. For best single blanket from all grou ethibies from 
Leupp and Western Navajo jurisdiction ; 25.00 


9. For best exhibit of Navajo blankets of modern type for 
Mogqui jurisdiction, not less than 3 nor more than 6 pieces 15.00 10.00 
10. For best single blanket from all groups exhibited from 


Mogui jurisdiction 25.00 
11. For best single Navajo htabes of modern tyee from en- 
tire field ; 50.00 
12. For best Navajo blaaieen native worl native dye and 
ancient Indian pattern or design 25.00 
13. For best single specimen Hopi blanket 15.00 10.00 
Note.—All single blankets in order to be eligible to 
compete for prizes must be of No. | grade and not 
larger than five feet by seven feet. 
BASKETS. 


14. For best single specimen of Mescalero Apache basket in 
a group of not less than 10 pieces 5.00 3.00 


36. 
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For best single specimen of Jicarilla Apache basket in a 
group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of Pima wise In group aot not 
less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen BE a tanen eae data group of 
not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of ean Carlos Wace Wess 
group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of White Mountain Sosche bas- 
ket group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best specimen of Ute basket in Broun pincticss 
than 10 pieces 

For best single Roe emnen of Mohavé- Weache basken in 
group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best smgle specimen of Native Navatc Eneket (not 
ceremonial, which are made by several different tribes) 
in group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of Mission Indian basket in Bron 
of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of Hopi Pol easkerer Rice? 
in group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single spectman of Hopi wi ket Basket-or’ drone 
in group of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of any and allsotheninbad 

types of basket not mentioned in the foregoing, m a group 

of not less than 10 pieces 

For best single specimen of yucca fibre basket trom, any 
pueblo : 
For best poecineyi Mae lo esbaeket trom any pieblo 
For best single specimen of corn husk basket or plaque 

from any pueblo 


TEXTILES. 


F or best plain squaw dreés ‘ 

For best embroidered squaw dress 

For best Pueblo dance kilt ‘: 

For best exhibit of Pueblo belts, not less Tepes pieces 
For best exhibit of Pueblo hair bands, not less than 5 

pieces 

For best exhibit of textiles not bnelndeg | in oreeedma items, 

made of handspun wool and native dyes, not less than 3 

pieces by any individual exhibitor | 


POTTERY. 
Dougan Fund Prizes. 


For best piece of pottery, not more than 10 specimens 
to be exhibited by any one person, from each of the fol 


lowing Pueblos or tribes: 


1st PRIZE 


Wi Ui 0 Vi 
a ey 
oooo 


i 
2 
S 


oS 
=) 


inn 


2D PRIZE 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3,00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3:00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 


5.00 
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fst PRIZE 2D PRIZE 1st PRIZE 2D PRIZE 
San Juan Pueblo . 5.00 3.00 Jemes 5.00 3.00 
Santa Clara 5.00 3.00 Sandia : 5.00 3.00: 
San Ildefonso : 5.00 3.00 Isleta 2 5.00 3.00 
Tesuque 5.00 3.00 Laguna ; 5.00 3.00 
Santo Domingo 5.00 3.00 Acoma . 5.00 3.00 
Cochiti : 5.00 3.00 Zuni 5.00 3.00 
San Felipe 5.00 3.00 Hopi é 5.00 3.00 
Santa Ana 5.00 3.00 Maricopa ; 5.00 3.00 
Zia . 5.00 3.00 


Chamber of Commerce Prizes, 


37. For best collection of Indian pottery by single exhibitor 
or group of exhibitors from any one aye or tribe, not. 


less than 10 pieces 10.00 6.60 
38. For best undecorated jar over 50 sachessin icine 
ence, from entire field ‘ 5.00 3.00 
39. For best decorated jar over 50 Rae, in Greumberenee 
from entire field ee wea 4 7.00 4.00 
BEADWORK. 


Sinew Sewn on Native Tanned Skins. 


40. For best genera! exhibit, not Jess than 12 pieces, by any 


tribe 15.00 10.00 
4]. For best Riour bended dress, Ahiee a Heese, or mce- 

casins 5 10.00 7.00 
seers heen ibe Nested bag, atch or case ; 5.00 3.00 
43. For best Ute beaded dress, shirt, vest, leggins, or moc- 

casins ; 10.00 7.00 
44. For best Ute ee AoE or case 5.00 3.00 
45. For best Mescalero-Apache beaded atoms shirt, vee leg- 

gins or moccasins. 10.00 7.00 
46. For best Mescalero- Anathe Bergen bag, pouch ot orcase 5.00 3.00 


47. For best Pueblo beaded leggins, moccasins, cr bag 10.00 7.00 
Pueblo Loom Bead Work. 


48. For best Pueblo loom beadwork, belt or hat band 5.00 3.00 
49, For best Pueblo loom beadwork, necklace cr feb 3.00 2.00 


DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS AND DESIGNS. 


50. For best drawing in pencil, pen and ink or water colors, 
of Indian dances, ceremonials, games or occupations: 
a. By pupils of Indian boarding schools, either Gov- 
ernment or sectarian 4.00 3.00 
b. By pupils of Indian day Eater 3.00 2.00 
51. Grand prize to school making best exhibit Es diavewes 
in pencil, pen and ink or water colors, of Indian dances, 
ceremonials, games or occupations, by 3 or more pupils: 5.00 3.00 
52. For best drawing in pencil, pen and ink or water color, 
of Indian pottery design: 
a. By pupils of Indian bostaing Shoot cithe! Gov- 
ernment or sectarian : : 3.00 2.00 


sty 


D4. 


69. 


70. 


Puce Al A Cro 


b. By pupils of Indian day schools 
For best drawing in pencil, pen and ink or water color. 
of Indian basket design: 
a. By pupils of Indian boarding schools, either Gov- 
entment or sectarian : ‘ : 
b. By pupils of Indian day Mlcol : 
For best drawing in pencil, pen and ink or water eater 
of Indian blanket design: 
a. By ouoils of Indian bsarding schools, either Govern- 
ment or sectarian 
b. By pupils of Indian day Piiocle 
Grand prize to school sending best exhibit of cea wanes 
in pencil, pen and ink or water color, of Indian pottery, 
blanket or basket designs, by 3 or more pupils 
For best Indian painting in water color 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For best exhibit of katchinas, not less than 3 iota 
in any one exhibit ‘ 
For best specimen of shell work aad with nieinoiee or et 
For best specimen of native jet inlaid with turquoise 
For best specimen of quill work on native tanned skins 
For best exhibit of pars ornaments, native work- 
manship, not less than 6 pieces 
For best exhibit of Navajo silver Feely, not les than 
12 pieces 
For best exhibit of ialetd grown ee 
For best exhibit of Indian ornaments and Prices used in 
ceremonials ; : 
For best sand painting : 
For best Indian baby. boy or girl, not more han one 
year old 
For best lativan’ school Sib Casta matites or Rectaren 
For best general Indian tribal exhibit 
Note-— This trophy has to be won twice in succession 
in order that it may remain permanently with any one 


tribe. Won in 1922 by Sioux, and in 1923 by 


Nava os. 


Meritorious exhibits of Indian produced articles not men- 
tioned in the foregoing list will be awarded appropriate 
prizes in accordance with their relative importance and 
the character of the workmanship. 

Provision will be made for securing the services of crafts- 
men from the.various tribes who will demonstrate the arts 
of blanket weaving, basketry, pottery making, and silver- 
work, and such other arts as will add interest and be of 
educational value. 


hie 

2.00 1.09 

3.00 2.00 

2.00 1.00 

3.00 00 

2.09 1.00 

5.00 3.00 

15.00 10.00 
5.06 3.00 

5.00 3.00 

5.00 3.00 

10.00 7.CO 
8.00 5.00 

10.00 708) 
3.00 2.00 

16.00 7.03 
15.00 10.00 
Ui 00 


Silver Trophy 
The “Fall” Trophy 
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IT IS WRITTEN | 


City Art Museum, St. Louis, 


Dunng 1923 the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis was visited by 316,821 
persons, an increase of more than 4,000 
over the year previous. 


The Lyric West, 
G. W. Dresbach, of Tyrone, New 


Mexico, contributes four musical stanzas 
to the March number of The Lyric West, 
the title being Desert Morning. John 
Curtis Underwood, of Santa Fe, under 
the heading Burros also has a sixteen line 
poem, which is quite quotable: 


The burros soak in the sun. 
They shed all its color as a duck will 
shed rain. 

They are gray and brown with black 
crosses on backs and shoulders. 
Shadows of the crosses they helped car- 

ry here from Spain. 


They crossed the desert on dry trails. 

And their shadows went with them ev- 
ery foot of the way. 

They are as old as an ass that went to 
Egypt, 

Carrying a woman and her man child: 
and here today. 


They stand in the plaza at Santa Fe, 

Loaded down with wood that kindles liv- 
ing fires. 

Give one sun and water and dry forage 
for his finding, 

And a master not too hard; he has all 
that he desires. 


The burros stand still in the sun. 

Motor cars madly pass them by. 

But when the last motor car rusts and is 
done with, 


They shall be standing between rim rock 
and the sky. 


Journal of American Folk-Lore. 


The most recent number of the Jour- 
nal of American F olk-Lore, received one 
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year after date, opens with an essay on 
“Signs and Superstitions Collected from 
American College Girls’ by Martha 
Warren Beckwith. Of the 45 college 
girls interviewed, 14 came from New 
York, 11 from New England, 8 from 
Illinois, 6 from Pennsylvania, 2 eachfrom 
New Jersey and Ohio, 2 from Canada, 
and one each from Minnesota, Indiana, 
Missoun, West Virginia, Maryland and 
California. The superstitions reported 
show a very distinct line of interest. 80 
referred to good or bad luck, 56 referred 
to love and marriage and 12 methods 
of wishing are elaborated. There is a 
tendency to center old superstitions about 
fresh objects of interest. There are al- 
most 200 signs and snperstitions which 
are still in vogue among young girls 
brought up in literate American homes. 
‘Superstitions from Dutchess County, New 
York,” edited by Gertrude Barnes and 
collected by the class in folk-lore of Vas- 
sar College, repeats many of the supersti- 
tions enumerated in the preceding article. 
“Two Chinese Folk- Tales,” “Humor of 
Chinese Folk’ and “Beliefs and Tales of 
the Canadian Dakota” are the remaining 
themes of the number. 


March Art and Archaeology. 


It is an admirable plan of Artand Ar- 
chaeology to devote an entire issue to the 
art achievements of one cily or the work 
of one school. In the series of cities 
covered by a particular issue of Art and 
Archaeology, Detroit is the theme for 
March. Charles Moore, in the leading 
article calls it “The City of Romance and 
Achievement.” Its public library, which 
has just taken possession of a magnificent 
new building, is described by W. F. 
Paris. Then follows a description of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, for which a new 
building is also planned. “Art in De- 
troit Homes” by Reginald Poland, for- 
merly -director of the Art Museum of 
Denver, tells of some of the art treasures 
which have been acquired by Detroit 
residents. F. A. Fairbrother writes of 
“The Architecture of Detroit,” and T. 
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Glenn Phillips supplements this with a 
brief outline of “The Detroit Plan.” 
Miss Josephine Walther treats exhaust- 
ively of the “Sculpture at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts.” R. J. McLaughlin, of 
the Detroit News staff, reviews the work 
of the better known Detroit artrsts, in- 
cluding Julius Rolshoven of the Santa Fe 
group. The final article of the sympo- 
sium is on “Detroit's Music.” 


The Santa Fe Fiesta. 


Arrangements are under way to make 
the Santa Fe Fiesta and Indian Fair for 
1924 more significant events than they 
have been in the past. The dates selec- 
ted by the Chamber of Commerce, which 
will again have charge, are September 
Ist, 2d and 3d. The Museum authori- 
ties will again manage the Indian portion 
of the festivities, the assistant director, 
Mr. Lansing Bloom, being in direct 
charge, while Mr. Wesley Bradfield and 
Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman of the Mu- 
seum staff will look after the details of 
the Indian Fair under the direction of Su- 
perintendent J. D. DeHuff of the U.S. 
Indian School. Mr. Carl Bishop will 


again be the Fiesta director. 
American Anthropologist. 


The latest issue of American Anthro- 
pologist prints “Notes on San Felipe and 
Santo Domingo,” by Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, which give additional data to‘ those 
already printed by Mrs. Parsons, cover- 
ing especially the social system, govern- 
ment, ceremonies, marriage, burial and 
daily life of the two pueblos. “The 
Ritual of the Chiefs of Yucatan,” by 
Ralph L. Roys, is another interesting con- 
tribution. 


March Magazine of Art. 


The March issue of The American 
Magazine of Art leads off with a travel 
essay entitled “Splendid Spain,” by Miss 
Edith Emerson. It is a charming ac- 
count of the journey of two artists, Miss 


Emerson and Miss Violet Oakley, re- 
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cently concluded by them. As a result 
of that journey they exhibited a series 
of sketches in black and white and 
water colors in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. The Montclair Ait Museum and 
its achievements are described by George 
Clark Coxe, one of the members of the 
board of trustees. Dorothy S. Greene 
writes of Carl Akeley, the sculptor and 
taxidermist, whose animal groups are the 
admiration of thousands of visitors to the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. Etchings of old Ger- 
mantown by Frederick Polley are repro- 
duced and described. Other themes are 
Japanese sculpture, the annual exhibit of 
the Chicago artists and Ettore Caser, a 
number of whose paintings are repro- 


duced. 


Internaticnal Studio for March. 


Maynard Dixon, who has won fame 
through his paintings of the Scuthwest 
and of the Puebloand Navajo Indians, 
is the subject of a biographical sketch by 
Ruth Pielkovo in the March number of 
the “International Studio,’ the article 
being illustrated with excellent half tcne 
productions of paintings by the artist. 


The Arts for February. 
The February number of The Arts 


has a special appeal to the modernist. 
The water colors of John Marin are the 
subject of a review by Virgil Barker, 
their sketchiness being emphasized in the 
black and white reproductions, of which 
there are almost a score. Aristide Mail- 
lol is treated by Waldemar George, while 
the notes on the current exhibitions place 
the emphasis on the pictures of the mod- 
ernists. 


The Chicago Art Institute Bulletin. 


El Greco is the main theme of the 
Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago 
for the month of March. However, 
there are early sketches by Van Dyck 
and some examples of the Virgin and 
Child in French Gothic art, being brief 


descriptions of Art Institute treasures. 
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GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


San Diego Art Center. 


Another of Dr. Hewett’s plans was 
realized at the formal opening of the 
New Mexico Building as the Art Cen- 
ter of the San Diego Museum on March 
15. This beautiful building, a replica 
of the Santa Fe Art Museum, has been 
vacant since the Fair in 1916, and was 
threatened with destruction as il was not 
included in the group of buildings re- 
paired by the city last year. Dr. Hewett 
had long kept the New Mexico Building 
in mind as a fitting place to house the 
many Art activities of the city, and last 
year the Museum financed the restora- 
tion and alterations of the old temporary 
structure, so it is now fitted up with lec- 
ture hall, club rooms, library and studios, 
and is the home of the San Diego Art 
Guild, The Friends of Art and other or- 
ganizalions, and also offers the visiting ar- 
tist a place to seek inspiration and work. 
The occasion for the opening was a re- 
ception held bythe San Diego Art Guild 
in honor of Miss Alice Klauber and 
Mr. and Mrs. Simmons, all recently re- 
turned from abroad. The New Mexico 
Building at San Diego was planned by 
Colonel Ralph E, Twitchell, member of 
the Managing Board of the School of 


American Research. 





ARTISTS AND EXHIBITS | 


Harwood Memorial Exhibit. 


Burt Harwood's memorial exhibition 
consists of paintings of Indians and_pic- 
tures of the Southwest. He had made 
his home in Europe for many years, 
then, in 1918, returned to this country. 
He settled in Taos, built a beautiful 
home and filled it with the many _ treas- 
ures that he had gathered during his 
European trips, and added an important 
collection of early Indian art. Since 
his death in Taos last year, Mrs. Har- 
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wood has decided to present the house 
with its contents, to Taos, to be used as 
a museum. 

From 1918 to 1923 Harwood paint- 
ed the Pueblo Indians, their customs and 
activities. This exhibition is the result 
of work done during that time. He 
paints with sympathy and understanding, 
has sufficient knowledge, good color and 


drawing and excellent arrangement.— 
Memonial Exhibition of Burt Harwood, 
Ainslie Galleries, March | to 15. 


Higgins in New York. 


“The Sermon on the Mount” isa 
simple, circular composition that draws it- 
self in toward the centered light of the 
Preacher; unhesitating in compositicn and 
idea, one strengthening the other. © Vic- 
tor Higgins simplifies and designs land- 
scape in A Ceremony inthe Mountains, » 
with a self-consciousness that detracts from 
ihe dignity of the ceremony. In “I win- 
ing’’no motive other than composition, and 
design and color make a delightfully 
patterned decoration. In “Picuris Hilfs” 
numberless little round trees button down 
the landscape. His “Adam and Eve’ 
is drawn with a wide and generous 
spaciousness that in no way suggests 
their having been turned out of Paradise 
into an unfriendly world. Frank Duve- 


neck and Victor Higg'ns, Macbeth Gal- 
lery, Feb. 26-March 17.—New York 


Times. 
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Courtesy of Art and Archaeology From Article by Mrs. L’Amoureux 


BOWLS OF VARIOUS SHAPES AND SIZES . 
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INDIAN RAIN MASKS 





A NUMBER of most interesting ob- 

~* jects, illustrating the ceremonial and 
indusrrial life of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico, has just been added to the 
British Museum. The most valuable are 
two masks of rain deities, worn by na- 
tives of the Zuni tribe during their rain 
dances. These masks, which are made 
of deer skin and have designs painted on 
them in colors, are the first of the kind to 
be acquired by any museum in this coun- 
try. The natives hold the masks in 
the greatest veneration, and they are 
very difficult to obtain. Several speci- 
mens are possessed by American muse- 
ums. Some of these are models made 
specially for the purpose by Indians, but 
those nowin the British Museum possess 
additional value because they have been 
actually used in the rain dances. Other 
interesting objects include native jewelry, 
fetishes, a model loom and pieces of pot- 
tery. 

These articles will undoubtedly prove 
a valuable addition to the ethnographical 
section of the British Museum. ‘They 
were brought over by Captain T. A. 
Joyce, the deputy keeper of the depart- 
ment of Ceramics and Ethnography, who 
returned from a visit to New Mexico a 
few weeks ago. Naturally they are not 
yet available for public inspection. Some 
little time must elapse before they are 
properly classified and registered and 
placed in their cases in the Ethnographi- 
cal gallery. 

Captain Joyce is also securing collec- 
tions of pottery illustrating the different 
types used by the natives in the past, as 
well as a number of stone implements. 
Later on these will be acquired by the 
British Museum, as will some compara- 


tively modern work which is probably 
only about 50 vears old. 

The history of the aéguisition of the 
articles by Captain Joyce is interesting. 
For the past three seasons Mr. George 
G. Heye, director of the Museum of the 
American Indian, n New York, has 
been conducting excavations among the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, in the Zuni res- 
ervation, which stretches from New Mex- 
ico to Anzona. These Seven Cities 
were mentioned as being flourishing towns 
by Vasquez de Coronado, who was the 
first to enter the country in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. During the past 
summer Mr. Heye, in conjunction with 
Mr. L. C, G. Clarke, of the Cambridge 
Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology, 
headed an expedition to open up the 
city of Kechipauan, which is about three 
miles distant from the town of Hawikuh, 
where Mr. Heye’s explorations had pre- 
viously been carried out. 

Early last June Captain Joyce went to 
the United States on official leave as the 
guest of Mr. Heye and joined the expe- 
dition to Kechipauan. His visit was en- 
tirely at Mr. Heye’s invitation, and was 
in no sense a British Museum expedition. 
The original excavations at Hawikuh 
were practically completed, and so a 
joint camp was established about 14 
miles trom the city of Zuni. The camp 
was in the midst of the Arizona desert, 
and proved additionally interesting be- 
cause of the great quantity of fragments 
of old pottery which were found lying 
about. 

The Pueblo Indians, of whom the Zu- 
ni tribe form a branch, still live in the 
same sort of agglomerated villages as 
they inhabited centuries ago. The houses 
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rise in tiers, one above the other, for all 
the world like a wasp’s nest. In order 
to enter the upper dwellings the inhabi- 
tants have to go up ladders from tier to 
tier. The roofs, being flat, are used as 
places of rest and recreation. [he peo- 
ple also h.ve their ovenson the roofs and 
do their cooking there. In olden times 
the houses used to have very small win- 
dows, not of glass, but of selenite, but 
now they have wooden door frames and 
windows of glass in wooden frames. 

The natives, who are highly intelli- 
gent, were quite friendly, and the men 
did the heavy work of excavation. Their 
physical endurance was such that, at the 
close of a long day’s digging in the sun 
they would race each other home, a dis- 
tance of never less than eightmiles. The 
women, also, were exceptionally skilled 
in the making of pottery, blankets and 
rugs. 

One of the most interesting native cer- 
emonies is the rain dance, held four or 
five times annually after the beginning of 
the rainy season. In these dances the 
masks of the rain divinities are worn, the 
rite being a very solemn one. A short 
time after the expedition arrived a rain 
dance was held. There had been a 
drought lasting five months, but within 
two hours of the commencement of the 
dance rain fell in torrents. As a result, 
the natives were inclined to ascribe some 
of their good fortune to the presence of 
the expedition. 

As in previous years, the excavators 
came on fragments of many varieties of 
pottery, proving that the Zunis lived in 
the district long before the inroads of the 
Spaniards. Other relics obtained were 
pieces of bone, stone, wooden objects and 
mosaics. In addition to the rain masks, 
Captain Joyce has obtained for the Brit- 
ish Museum a very fine silver plated belt 
and a number of earrings of silver and 
turquoise, also a model loom for weaving 
belts. A couple of early fetishes took 
the form of small animals carved in stone 
and inlaid with turquoise. 

Particularly interesting in a district so 
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far inland was a spondylus shell, which 
had been polished and inlaid with a mo- 
saic of turquoise. [he turquoise was un- 
doubtedly obtained from the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Fe, which is the capital of 
New Mexico, The Zuni reservation 
seems to provide the northernmost exten- 
sion of the art of turquoise inlaying, which 
reached its culmination among the an- 
cient Aztecs. ‘The finest collection of 
objects of this character, which was part 
of the treasure given by Montezuma to 
Cortez, has been for many years pre- 
served in the British Museum. It is pro- 
bable that the ancient Mexicans obtained 
their turgoise from the same place and 
that there was a good deal of hand to 
hand trade in this precious article.—Lon- 
don Times. 


| SCIENCE MEETING 


Southwestern Division at El Paso, 








The following preliminary announce- 
ment of the Southwestern Division of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, comprising members of 
the Association who reside in Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas west of 
the Pecos river, Chihuahua and Sonora, 
has been made, the meeting being called 
for May 5th, 6th and 7th: 

Officers: Byron Cummings, president, 
Arizona State Museum, Tucson, Arize- 
na; Elliott C. Prentiss, M. D., vice pres- 
ident, 515 Roberts-Banner building, Fl 
Paso, Texas; Robert S. Trumbull, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3900 Chester street, El 
Paso, Texas. Executive Committee: E]- 
liott C. Prentiss, chairman; Byron Cum- 
mings, Tucson; A. E. Douglass, Tucson; 
Romulo Escobar, Juarez, Mexico; A. L. 
Flagg, Phoenix; D. T. MacDougal, Tuc- 
son; Robert S. Trumbull, E] Paso. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science is the oldest and 
largest general scientific body in Ameri- 
ca, having held its annual meetings for 
more than three-quarters of a century. 
It is designed for those who do original 
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research or those who are interested in 
or appreciate the activities connected with 
the advancement of knowledge. We 
invite to become members those who are 
interested in any line of scientific study as 
worker or student, thinker, supporter or 
onlooker. 

The Southwestern Division has been 
formed in order to bring together scien- 
tific workers and all others who are inter- 
ested in scientific subjects within our ter- 
ritory. [he annual dues of the Associa- 
tion are $5.00, and there is also an ad- 
mission fee of $5.00 for those who are 
not already members of some scientific 
association that is afhliated with the Am- 
erican Assoc ation. Membership carries 
with it the weekly magazine Science, or 
The Scientific Monthly. 

Many scientific people are already or- 
ganized in groups or societies dealing 
with their special interests. Such socie- 
ties are invited to afhliate with the South- 
western Division, which merely means 
that they agree to hold their annual 
meetings, if possible, at the same time 
and place and to admit Division members 
on their program at such times. They 
in turn may appear on the programs of 
the Division, and each affiliated society 
elects one delegate as a member of the 
Afhliations Committee of the Division. 
A complete list of scientific societies that 
have afhliated with the Southwestern Di- 
vision will be printed on the program. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Divis- 
ion will be held in El Paso, Texas, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
5,6 and 7. The registration and gen- 
eral meetings will be held in the Temple 
Mt. Sinai, corner of North Oregon and 
Montana streets. Members are espec- 
ially urged to prepare papers dealing 
with their original research in any line, 
and whether they have yet heard from 
the chairman of the appropriate section, 
or not, to send the titles of such papers 
immediately to the section chairman and 
also to the chairman of the executive 
committee, so that they may be sure to 
be listed in the printed program. 
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A time limit of twenty minutes will be 
set for the reading of any paper. The 
program committee desire therefore that 
in the actual presentation of papers only 
the more important parts be given. Omit- 
ted parts and reference to authorities will 
of course be included in any subsequent 
publication. 

Communications regarding papers 
should be addressed to the chairman of 
the section before which paper is to be 
read. Section chairmen: Physical science, 
Mr. A. L. Flagg, Goodrich building, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Biology, Dr. Forrest 
Shreve, Desert Botanical Laboratory, 
Tucson, Arizona; Social science, Mr. 
Paul A. F. Walter, School of American 
Research, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The ladies of El Paso will be pleased 
to meet visiting ladies and will make spe- 
cial arrangements for their entertainment. 
Plans are being made to take visiting 
members to see points of scientific interest 
near El Paso on Thursday, the day after 
the meeting. On each day of the meet- 
ing the members of the Division will take 
luncheon together at the Hotel Paso del 
Norte. A symposium program by prom- 
inent scientists is being arranged for each 
of these luncheons. 

Flhott C. Prentiss, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


Robert S. Trumbull, 


Secretary- I reasurer. 
IN THE FIELD 


Primitive Man in America. 


Says an Associated Press dispatch 
from Los Angeles: 

The discovery near here recently of a 
skull believed by paleontologists to be 
older than either the Piltdown man or 
the Neanderthal man, announcement of 
which was made yesterday, continued to- 
day to be a topic of discussion among 
scientists. 

Among those who expressed the be- 
lief that the skull is a relic of the most re- 
mote ancestors of man is Dr. J. C. Mer- 
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riam, president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington and vice president of the 
National Academy of Science, who is 
visiting here. Dr. Chester Stock, head 
of the department of paleontology of the 
University of California, also is expected 
to arrive in a few days to examine the 
skull. 

The skull was found a few days ago 
by a workman employed by a construc- 
tion company doing excavation work. 
In removing the bony structure it was 
broken into fragments, but these have 
been pieced together into a whole and 
only two or three small bones are missing. 
An effort will be made to find the re- 
mainder of the skeleton. 

The skull was found in quicksand near 
a vast glacial pond of oil in which skele- 
tons of the giant sloth, the saber toothed 
tiger and other pleistocene animals have 
been uncovered. | 

The frontal formation of the skull 1s 
said to be decidedly more primitive and 
more receding than that of the Neander- 
thal man and the indications are the man 
to which the skull belonged was much 
smaller in stature than other primitive men 
of which fossils have been found. Scei- 
entific investigators declare the skull 
normal in every way, there being no in- 
dication of deformity. 


The Los Angeles man, as the skull’s | 


owner is being referred to tentatively, is 
believed to have lived as long ago as 
500,000 years and certainly not more 
recently than 60,000 years ago. 

No official announcement of the dis- 
covery has been made. ‘This, it was 


said, would wait the result of efforts to - 


find the remainder of the skeleton. 
Unlike the skeletons unearthed a few 
months ago near Santa Barbara, Calif., 
the Los Angeles man is not believed to 
have been an Indian aborigine. The 
bones found near Santa Barbara are be- 
lieved to have belonged to men of arace 
that inhabited Southern California as _re- 
cently as 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, 
whereas the Los eles man, if first 
opinions are verified, was with the Trinil 
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man of Java, supposed until now to have 
been the oldest relic of the earliest of 
human brings. 

This discovery has revised the specu- 
lation of anthropologists. as to whether, 
assuming the theory of evolution to be 
correct, man emerged from some lower 
state at one time and place on the earth 
or whether he evolved at various times 
and places. If another theory, belonging 
to the realm of geology, which is that 
land now underlying the oceans was at 
one time above sea level, they allowed 
scientists said it could be assumed that 
migrations of the earliest human ancestors 
of the race might have brought many 
people to what is now the North Amer- 
ican continent. Otherwise the explana- 
tion would have to be that the processes 
of evolution were working out at various 
places over the earth independenily. 

The chief significance of this latest dis- 
covery, it is said, that if the skull proves 
to be a relic of mankind’s childhood, a 
division of opinion among scientists may 
result over the question of whether Asia 
or America was the cradle of the race. 


Research Work in Yucatan, 


Because of the unsettled conditions in 
Yucatan the initial work at Chichen Itza 
by the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton, involving a ten years research plan, 
has been postponed. S. G. Morley, as- 
sociate in Middle American Archaeolo: 
gy of the Carnegie Institution, and sev- 
eral of his co-workers sailed for Guate- 
mala instead. In the annual report of 
the President of the Institution the fol- 
lowing reference is made to the Maya 
work: 

“In the course of the past ten years 
numerous exploration parties sent out by 
the Institution have made studies of re- 
mains representing the ancient Maya civ- 
ilization which extended from southern 
Mexico through Guatemala. As this 
work advanced it became clear that the 
initial reconnaisance should be followed 
by intensive research on important sites or 
cities in which the principal phases of 
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Maya culture could be investigated to 
best advantage. 

“[n order io secure an understanding 
of the conditions under which such work 
might be conducted, the President of the 
Institution visited Yucatan early in the 
past year in company with General Wm. 
Barclay Parsons of the board of trustees, 
and S. G. Morley, associate in Middle 
American Archaeology in the Institution. 
Subsequently, the President and Dr. 
Morley visited the City of Mexico: in or- 
der to confer with officials of the Federal 
Government relative to these investiga- 
tions. As a result of these visits and 
conferences the Mexican Government 
has courteously extended to the Institu- 
tion the privilege of entering upon a ten 
year program of investigation in Y ucatan, 
at Chichen Itza, a large and important 
Maya city with a history extending over 
at least a thousand years. ‘The initial 
steps for carrying out this study have al- 
ready been taken by the Institution and 
active work on the site as planned for 


January 1924. 

“The plan of study of Chichen Itza 
concerns the broader problem of early 
American history as it can be interpreted 
through the Maya civilization. Along 
with specifically archaeological investiga- 
tions touching the history of engineering, 
architecture, art and the stratigraphic se- 
quence of cultures, the researches will in- 
clude a study of the physical characters 
of the race and of the environment in 
which it developed. In order to under- 
stand these people as they lived and_ to 
secure information concerning their indus- 
tries and their agriculture, it 1s necessary 
to know the limitations imposed by geo- 
logical, climatological and other physical 
conditions determining the development 
of the plants and animals upon which the 
inhabitants were dependent. The stud- 
ies proposed will naturally require the as- 
sistance of quite a group of specialists and 
itis hoped that through cooperation of 
other agencies and institutions interested 
in this work that a thoroughly funda- 
mental investigation may be carried out. 
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“In planning the proposed researches 
on early American civilizations the effort 
has been made so to organize our studies 
that the information obtained may have 
the maximum value for interpretation of 
present and future problems concerning 
the people of Middle America. Through 
all of the stages of preparation for this 
work it has been most gratifying to have 
the hearty cooperation and support of 
the governments of the Middle American 
region and also of all institutions and in- 
dividuals of these countries in any way 
concerned with this research.” 

Mr. Morley was formerly associated 
with the School of American Research. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


Dr. Josiah Gregg 


The Historical Society of New Mexi- 
co has published Colonel Ralph E. 
Twitchell‘s paper on “Dr. Josiah Gregg, 
the Historian of the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Colonel Twitchell presented the paper 
at a recent meeting of the Society, 
where it created deserved interest. Dr. 
Gregg, as will be recalled, was the 
author of “The Commerce of the 
Prairies’, a book that had considerable 
vogue when it was first published and 
went through several editions. Dr. 
Gregg was raised upon the Missouri 
frontier, and made many journeys and 
sojourns in northern Mexico for about 
nine years. His famous book was pub- 
lished in 1844, and had much to do 
in fixing public opinion as to the charac- 
ter of the people in what is now New 
Mexico. Colonel Twitchell presents in- 
teresting data regarding the writing and 
publication of “The Commerce of the 
Prairies,” including a letter of John Bige- 
low to the late ex-Governor L. Brad- 
ford Prince. Dr. Gregg was with the 
American forces in the vicinity of 
Saltillo during the war with Mex- 
ico, and remained. with the American 
army until during the summer of 1848, 
when he returned to Missouri. In 
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1894 he returned to Santa Fe on his 
way to California, and it was in that 
year that an exploring expedition was 


organized to follow the Tmnity River to. 


the Pacific Ocean. It is the thrilling 
events of that expedition. which ended 
so tragically, that are dramatically set 


forth by Colonel Twitchell. 


To Restore Zuni Mission. 


The Franciscan Herald for April 
brings the news that the Franciscan 
mission at Zuniis to be restored. A 
school was opened by the Franciscans in 
the Pueblo in September, 1923, with 
enrollment of 50 Indian children, the 
school being made possible by the gift 
of $7500 by an Osage Indian. The 


April number gives space to work at the 


other missions in New Mexico, including - 


the nine missions among the Pueblos. 


Poetry for April. 


Poetry for April presents a study of 
Navajo verse rhythms by Lou E. Wal- 
ton, of Silver City, New Mexico. Miss 
Walton, who has won for herself an en- 
viable place among the younger Ameri- 
can poets, has examined in detail the 
mietric patterns and musical rhythms of 
over 150 Navajo song texts, ritualistic, 
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magical and personal. She states that 
practically all Navajo poems are sung, 
and their words are composed at the 
same time as the music that they accom- 
pany, or else are forced to fit a tune al- 
ready popular. When the adaptation of 
words to tune is difficult, meaningless 
syllables are inserted. Vowels are elon- 
gated, words are contracted, until the 
notes and words coincide. She says 
further: “Navajo singing 1s frequently 
unaccompanied and is not usually danced 
to. The song controls rather than 1 1S Ace 
companied by the rite action.” “Navajo 
songs, especially those of a ceremonial 
nature, consist of a series of predications. 
One can connect these predications only 
after learning the entire traditional back- 
ground of the tribe. Sometimes six or 
eight predications of the same idea are 
made. The healing value of tobacco, 
for example, is mentioned four times by 
asserting the healing value of each of the 
parts of the tobacco plant.” “I believe 
that the irregularities in Navajo rythmic 
verse may be accounted for as are those 
of Hebrew poetry, by the primitive po- 
etic tendency to balance poetic ideas 
first only i in respect to meaning, later and 
further states of advancement as the sense 
of form grows with respect to rhythm.” 


Tewa Ethno-botany. 


In arecent number of El Palacio 
mention was made of Barbara Freire- 
Marreco (Mrs. Robert Aitken) as the 
author of ‘“Tewa Ethno-botany” (Bulle - 
tin 55, Bureau of American Ethnology). 
Mrs. Aitken writes to point out that the 
whole plan of that bulletin, together with 
the more valuable part of the con- 
tents, is the work of the two authors 
whose names appear first on the title-- 


Mr. John P. Harrington and Mr. W 
W. Robbins. 


School Arts Magazine. 


Pedro J. Lemos, the editor of the 
beautifully printed “School Arts Maga- 
zine’, in the February issue in a hand- 
somely illustrated article tells of the House- 


hold Arts of the Pueblo Indians. Mr 


Cowan Ldncoital Library 
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Lemos visited Santa Fe some time ago 
and studied Pueblo designs at the Mu- 
seum. The story gives credit to Mr. 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of whom he 
says: With Mr. Kenneth Chapman at 
the Museum the design side of the In- 
dian handicrafts is receiving careful, in- 
telligent recording, which is of immense 
value and will be more as the years go 
by. Among the displays of Indian pot- 
tery at the Santa Fe Museum [| was 
particulary impressed with the work of 
an Indian woman, Marie Martinez, of 
the Pueblo of San Ildefonso. The 
work was all fine. There seemed to be 
a well organized form of motifs and the 
brush strokes showed strength and con- 
trol of the medium.” 


Problems in Dynamic Psychology. 
Dr F. M. Wertheimer, who spent 


some time of last year in Santa Fe con- 
tributes to the “Journal of Philosophy” 
a critical review of John T. MacCurdy’s 
“Problems in Dynamic Psychology”, a 
critique of psychoanalysis and suggested 
formulations. Dr. Wertheimer says 
among other things of Dr. MacCurdy’s 
book: He fails to give a systematic 
account of psychoanalysis in its present 
stage, but examines the various mechan- 
isms and conceptions without due regard 
for the central problem of how far they 
are independent of each other and how 
far necessary and inevitable conclusions 
fromthe primary assumptions.” Further: 
“When Dr. MacCurdy gives his formu- 
lations instead of those of Freud, he is 
often somewhat vague.— With regard to 
Freud’s dream psychology he makes the 
interesting remark thatr ‘we may infer 
that the incomprehensibility is largely a 
matter of the selectivity of memory _pro- 
cess by which continuity is established 
between the imaginary experience of the 
night and the real ones of the day.’ 
His own formula about dreams, how- 
ever, is that during sleep we think in 
hallucinated and symbolic free associa- 
tions. “Dr. MacCurdy distinguishes 
three groups of instincts, the ego instincts, 
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the sex instincts, and the herd instincts. 
He mmsists that these instincis must be 
regarded consistently as groups of in- 
stincts.’ Dr. Wertheimer draws the 
following conclusion: “These constructive 
formulations are valuable as far as they 
go. Ihe concept of combined instincts 
is too general and diffuse to permit us to 
say much more than that there is a con- 
flict. Moreover, these instincts are as- 
sumed as something different from and 
behind the actual phenomena, and they 
are then found and inferred from actual 
psychological reactions. Itis no wonder 
that the author arrives at the belief that 
‘the insane person seems to be enacting a 
personal tragedy, thus excluding from 
his psychopathological scheme modern 
psychobiology, which does not ‘shrink 
from dealing with psychopathological con- 
ditions as exquisitely individual and _per- 
sonal reactions without a necessily of 
sacrificing their typical human aspect.” 


The Story of Old Santa Fe, 
The National Republican for March 


22d prints an unusually well written sto- 
ry of Santa Fe from its historic, artistic 
and picturesque side, the article being 
from the pen of E. Dana Johnson, editor 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican. It is il- 
lustrated with large cuts of the Palace of 
the Governors and of the Art Museum, 
as well as excellent pictures of the resi- 
dence of Carlos Vierra of the Santa Fe 
artists colony, the new post office build. 
ing and the Cross of the Martyrs. 


April Bulletin of Chicago Art Institute. 


“Cambodian Sculptures,” excellently 
illustrated, is the leading article in the 
April number of the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. These sculptures 
were recently acquired by the Institute. 
Four of the pieces described are Bud- 
dhistic, and probably from the 12th or 
13th century. Says the Bulletin in con- 
clusion: “A comparison of the sculptures 
will show great variety of treatment in 
modelling and execution, but a strong 
family likeness pervades the entire group. 
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It would hardly be possible to mistake 
these for the product of any other coun- 
try. It is this strong, all pervading simi- 
larity that assures us that the Cambodians 
had a truly national art, and a well de- 
veloped power of artistic expression.” 
Another article, also beautifully illustra- 
ed, describes the “Manets in the Att 
Institute.” The Institute has also ac- 
quired by purchase through the Stickney 
fund the painting of “A Woman at Her 
Toilet” by Berthe Morisot, one of the 
French impressionists. “Only one woman 
created a style,’ said George Moore, 
“and that woman is Madame Morisot. 
Her pictures are the only pictures paint- 
ed by a woman that could not be de- 
stroyed without creating a blank, a hiatus 
in the history of art.” 


Abraham Lincoln, Man of God. 
Through the thoughtfulness of United 


States Senator H. O. Bursum, to whom 
the book is dedicated, the museum li- 
brary is in receipt of a copy of the fourth 
edition of Dr. John Wesley Hill’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Man of God.” The wri- 
ter has set himself a special thesis and 
handles it with consummate skill, produ- 
cing a 400 page book of intense interest, 
in which he emphasizes the religious side 
of the great emancipator, and brings out 
forcibly that Abraham Lincoln wasa tee- 
totaler, an ardent advocate of prohibi- 
tion, a believer in woman’s suffrage, and 
antagonistic to profanity even among the 
soldiers in the army. At the same time 
he presents a Lincoln so intensely hu- 
man and lovable, and still a superman, 
that one wishes that the book were in- 
cluded in a compulsory reading course 
for every boy and girl and man and wo- 
man in the United States. 


The Colorado Magazine. 


Further archaeological research in the 
northeastern San Juan Basin of Colorado 
during the summer of 1922 is recorded 
by J. A. Jeancon and Frank H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., in the March number of 
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The Colorado Magazine. ‘The pottery, 
including three extraordinary mountain 
sheep effigies found in one of the rooms 
is illustrated. [he story of Kit Carson is 
told by A. J. Fynn. Mr. Jeancon in a 
supplementarv bulletin included in this 
same issue tells of the archaeological re- 
search program of the State Historical 
and Natural History Museum. Heasks 
for a foundation of not less than $250,- 
000 to enable the society to do the work 
which he outlines, and refers with praise 
to the interest taken by the Chino Cop- 
per Company in the work of the School 
of American Research at Santa Fe. 


Cleveland Museum Bulletin. 


The April bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art describes several of the 
treasures of the museum, picturing them 
in excellent half-tones. One of them is 
a Siamese painting by Sano Di Pietro, 
and the other a Chinese jar of the Han 
Dynasty. It also reprints an informal 
talk by Royal Cortissoz which preceded 
his lecture on Whistler given at Cleve- 
land in February of this year. He said 
among other things: ““You can not do 
without the artist. Cleveland could 
not live without this Museum. You 
can not have anything more important to 
the generations to come than the work 
of our own people.” 


Lectures by Mrs. Aitken 


Mrs. Robert Aitken ts giving courses 
of lectures this term at the London 
School of Economics (University of Lon- 
don) and at Sommerville College, Ox- 


_ford on “The Tewa Pueblo of Hano: 


a matrilinear society and its cultural re- 
lations.” 


Correction. 


The article on “The First Community 
Theater and Playwright in the United 
States,” which appeared in E] Palacio of 
March 15th, should have been credited 
to Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell. The 


paper was presented before the New 


Mexico Historical Society. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS OF THE INDIAN PUEBLOS 


BY PEDRO J. LEMOS IN SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





A GENERAL impression exists that 
all Indians can weave, make baskets 
and pottery. Before visitng the Indian 
pueblos I thought some form of pottery 
was made in all the pueblos and that they 
also did silversmithing and blanket weav- 
ing. However, | found that in a number 
of Indian pueblos little or no pottery mak- 
ing existed and that in others the art was 
dying out with those who were person- 
ally engaged in tt. 

The blanket weaving and the silver- 
smithing is an art of the Navajo Indian 
who does not livein the pueblos but who 
constructs a shelter of tree limbs and skins 
in the desert, but who trades his hand- 
crafts with the Pueblo Indian. ‘Tvavel- 
ing silversmiths make a circuit from 


pueblo to pueblo filling orders for the 


Pueblo Indians who in turn sell the sil- 
ver belt buckles, rmgs and bracelets to 
the visiting tourist who often thinks that 
his purchase is work from that particular 
pueblo. 

The art of the Navajos, their weaving 
and silversmithing, their restricted use of 
silver as a metal and the turquoise which 
symbolizes their heaven is an interesting 
story of its own, and holds much of value 
to the student of applied designs as well 
as for the archaeologist. 

Radiating from Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, that wonderful old city which con- 
tains America’s oldest government build- 
ing and where the Spanish government 
was well settled many years before the 
Pilgrims reached America, there are lo- 
cated anumber of Indian pueblos. These 
fort like homes, built of adobe (a sun 
baked brick) are grouped against each 


other, forming bold outlmes against the 
turquoise skies and desert hills. The 
homes in some instances rise two or three 
stories high, the roof of the first story serv- 
ing the purpose of a front yard to the sec- 
ond story; the entrance to the second sio- 
ry being made by meansof a ladder from 
the street. In the early history of these 
pueblos the entrance to all the houses was 
by means of a ladder through an opening 
in the roof, because marauding tribes of 
hostile Indians from the north often at- 
tacked the industrious Indians of the 
pueblos. 

Four pueblos near Santa Fe are: Te- 
sugue, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso and 
Taos. Tesuque is on the bank of the 
Tesuque River, north of Santa Fe. 
Santa Clara and San Ildefonso are far- 
ther north and Taos is prominently iden- 
tified with the colony of prominent ar- 
tists who have been attracted to that lo- 
cality. 

The director of the New Mexico Mu- 
seum at Santa Fe, a beautiful building 
and a surprise to those who think that 
architectural beauty is ltmited to the coast 
sections, is fostering amd encouraging the 
handicrafts of the nearby Indian pueblos, 
In a recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
held at the Museum, the Indians were 
encouraged to follow the types of designs 
used by their forefathers rather than the 
things used at present. To those who 
know the pressure of the moneyed tour- 
ist on the Indian for gew-gaws and atro- 
cious designs, this effort and influence of 
the Santa Fe Museum means much in 
the preservation of a wonderful Ameri- 


can art. With Mr. Kenneth Chapman 
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at the Museum the design side of the 
[Indian handicraft is receiving careful in- 
telligent recording, which is of immense 
value, and will be more so as the years 
go by. 

Among the displays of Indian pottery 
at the Santa Fe Museum I was particu- 
larly impressed with the work of an Indi- 
an woman, Marie Martinez, of the pu- 
eblo of San Ildefonso. The work was 
well formed, there seemed to bea well 
organized form of motifs and the brush 
strokes showed strength and control of 
the medium. A few of her designs 
shown on an accompanying page will il- 
lustrate her work. 

The Indian pueblo pottery is largely 
done by the women. Securing clay from 
their neighborhood they prepare it and 
form the pottery shape by coiling the 
clay and shaping the forms by hand. 
No wheel is used, but many of the shapes 
are as perfect as if thrown on the wheel. 
The pottery of Marie Martinez is partic- 
ularly well formed and shows a remark- 
able eye and hand for perfect circular 
forms. ‘The forms once shaped are dried, 
the design pattern is painted on with min- 
eral colors made from colored earths 
found in the nearby hills. The pottery 
is then heaped on the ground and fuel 
arranged over it and it isthen fired. The 
fuel having burned for a period, the pot- 
tery is raked out from the coals and 
slightly polished. A semi-glazed finish 
occurs where the clay surface is bur- 
nished before it is fired, and a black fin- 
ish is secured by the kind of fuel that 
may be burned. The pottery of the 
Santa Clara pueblo is identified by its 
blackness as they developed the black 
finish. 

When I visited the San Ildefonso pu- 
eblo | was interested in its quaint kiva 
(the council room), the odd hills that sur- 
rounded the pueblo, but I wanted also to 
visit their noted potter Marie Martinez. 
So after the governor of the pueblo had 
proudly shown me the Lincoln cane (a 
cane presented by Lincoln to each of the 
pueblos and in turn held by each elected 
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Indian governor asa symbol of authority) 
I asked the location of the home of Marie. 
I was directed to a nearby whitewashed 
adobe home at a little distance from the 
main group. We knocked at the door 
and were admitted by a girl about thir- 
teen years of age, Marie’s young sister. 
We then met Marie, a neatly dressed 
woman witha thoughtful, intelligent face, 
and her alert bright eyed-husband who 
has been of assistance to archaeologists in 
their researches. Marie took us to a 
room and showed us a number of pottery 
forms which had not been fired. These 
looked remarkably artistic and in different 
color than the final finish. She informed 
us which were to be the black forms and 
the red and white, and then I selected a 
group for the Stanford Museum. 

This work was truly a household art 
as she produces this pottery aside from 
her work of grinding the various col- 
ored corn into meal and cooking and 
housekeeping, to say nothing of the care 
of her small child, who was. blissfully 
asleep in a swing cradle hung from the 
rafters, unconcerned with visitors. Mane 
informed us that her sister Ramona was 
also a potter and that her interest in the 
work and inspiration as well as the de- 
signs had come from her aunt, a noted 
pueblo potter of her day. Before leav- 
ing she came to the doorway and olding 
her child in her arms permitted us to take 
her picture. 

Visiting the Tesuque pueblo we again 
saw their pottery in various stages grouped 
on the floor or on the hearths of their 
neat corner fire places; as the pottery 


“ seems a part of the regular household 


work, and the variations and designs cer- 
tainly indicate that they take keen interest 
in their art, it must give them a pleasant 
change from the corn grinding and meat 
drying. In one of the Tesuque homes 
we found many dozen little rain gods 
ready for the baking. These rain gods 
(an image used in their prayer for more 
rain) is a primitive seated figure holding 
a rabbit and sometimes holding a rain jar. 
It is a popular seller to tourists and the. 
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group on the floor made a small sized army 
of rain gods. 


The Indian potter left uninfluenced by 
the tourists or misguided philanthropists 
uses a design series of motifs that are 
symbolically older than our country. 
Inherited from ages of the past they have 
become so abstract in form that they of- 
ten appear simply asa series of geometric 
shapes. In this land of little rain, where 
the Indian is wholly existent, and so de- 
pendent upon the harvest, is it any sur- 
prise that their symbols so often have to 
do with rain, corn, clouds, sky and light- 
ning? To any one that has traveled in 
the deserts and canyons where mystery 
forms are shaped in cliff and canyon 
wall, where cloud and sky and deserts 
conjure weird sounds and contorted 
shapes, it is no wonder that the Indian is 
a superstitious child of nature. Often 
aloof and disdainful of the white man’s 
ideas, sensitive to their ridicule, lured by 
the comforts that money will bring them, 
their arts are in jeopardy to-day. Anx- 
ious to please their white friend, they 
sometimes think of presents in the white 
man’s terms. A doctor having won the 
favor of a group of Navajo was present- 
ed with a wonderfully woven blanket, 
which, instead of containing an Indian 
motif was decorated with a carefully se- 
lected and often seen supposedly 
American motif—the symbol of the 
double cross, and the wording “Uneeda 
Bisket’” was not forgotten. The chagrin 
of the recipient may be imagined. 


With the fast disappearance of this 
wonderful remnant of a past civilization 
their art will be before long a thing of 
the past. To those, interested in art who 
travel from coast to coast, a few days or 
weeks in the great Southwest among the 
desert and pueblo Indians will be a 
pleasurable memory. Undoubtedly to- 
day theirs is the most wonderlul house- 
hold art in American life, and it holds 
much for the student and teacher of art 
to study. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 








April Exhibits, 


The galleries of the Museum during 
April offered significant variety in their 
exhibits. Among those who exhibited 
for the first time at the Museum was S. 
J. Guernsey, whose eleven landscapes re- 
flect gloriously something of the color, 
light and conformation of the arid south- 
west. From the Mesa Verde to Santa 
Fe he found the themes for his brush. 
Mr. Guernsey paints with restraint and 
admirable simplicity. Mr. Sheldon Par- 
sons hung five new landscapes, includ- 
ing four snow scenes that sparkled. Mr. 
Parsons landscapes are always a joy, fcr 
they are so true and unaffected. There 
is a certain dignity and an ability about 
his work that pleases as well as convinces. 
Mr. Fremont Ellis also presents a snow- 
scape and two other landscapes that have 
a certain vigor and freshness which make 
his genius so promising. Bert Phillips, 
of the Taos colony, has favored the Mu- 
seum with two of his excellent paintings. 
Henry C. Balink, who recently took up 
his residence at Santa Fe, has hung ten 
pictures, including portraits and_ land- 
scapes, his themes ranging from the_por- 
trait of a girl in Dutch costume to the In- 
dian brave in fiesta feathers. Mr. B. J. 
O. Nordfeldt has on exhibit eleven paint- 
ings which impress with their originality 
and power, the rhythm and balance of 
the composition and studied simplicity of 
treatment of poetic themes. There is no 
denying his force. His reflections of the 
life of the southwest will be remembered 
and endure probably when many other 
works which please the public more are 
forgotten. The seven paintings by Wil- 
lard Nash belong in the same category, 
although Nash is even more of the poet. 
He transfuses his work with a personal 
quality that marks him for great things. 
He is unafraid to experiment and to ven- 
ture into fields which tax the resourceful- 
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ness of genius. In his newest paintings 
one can imagine a resemblance to the 
Spanish primitives. Miss Bonnie R. 
Gaastra exhibits a rather pleasing land- 
scape which demonstrates increasing pow- 
er. One alcove is filled with an exhibit 
of Zia pottery, which contrasts with and 
yet resembles, the recent Zuni pottery 
exhibit. The Zia people are much freer 
in their design and movement than are 
those of San Ildefonso or the other Rio 
Grande pueblos. The cockatoo design 
is characteristic of the pueblo, as is the 
peculiar dull red color. ‘These pottery 
exhibits of old work from various pueblos 
are most instructive and illumining. 


Bequest to the School of Research. 


The will of the late Miss Alice Flet- 
cher recently probated at Washington, 


D. C., gives a life interest to Francis La- 
Flesche in her home on First St., Wash- 


ington, D.C. After the death of Mr. 


LaFlesche the valuable property is be- 
queathed to the School of American Re- 
search at Santa Fe, of whose managing 
committee Miss Fletcher was chairman 
emeritus. 


Indian Fair Endowment Fund. 


El Palacio acknowledges a remittance 


of $2 from Miss Elsie M. Loudon for 
the Indian Fair Endowment Fund. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS | 


Bulletin by Eastern Association. 


The Eastern Association of Indian 
Affairs has issued Bulletin 3 concerning 
Indian dances. The bulletin includes 
letters from Dr. Pliny E. Goddard of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
F. W. Hodge of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Elsie Clews Parsons, 
the well known anthropologist, Dr. Her- 
bert of the Peabody Museum of Har- 
vard University, and Professcr Franz 
Boaz of Columbia University. The bul- 
letin is unique in thatit is illustrated with 
striking half tone reproductions of paint- 


_seum, at $1,800 a year. 
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ings by Tewa and Hopi boys of the 
various Indian ceremonies, the photo- 
graphs being loaned by Miss Amelia 
E. White of Santa Fe. 


MEETINGS AND GNVENTIONS 





British Science Association. 


Members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science have 
been invited to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the British Association, which 
will be held this year at Toronto, Can- 
ada, August 6 to 13. The Internation- 
al Mathematical Congress will meet 
about the same time, August 11 to 16. 


Academy of Sciences. 


The sixtieth annual nieeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences will be 
held at the National Academy Building, 
Washington, D. C., April 28 to 30. 


Executive Committee Meeting. 


On April 27 the executive commit- 
tee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its re- 
gular spring session at Washington, D.C. 


Civil Service Examination. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for aid, division of Ethnolo- 
gy, to fill a vacancy in the National Mu- 
The exami- 
nation can be taken at Santa Fe or at 
other points. 


| PAINTING AND SCULPTURE | 


Chicago City Art Purchases. 


The city council of Chicago appropni- 
ates annually a sum ranging from $1,000 
to $5,000 for the purchase of paintings 
from Chicago artists. Thus far the city 
has acquired 117 paintings, which are 
hung in the public schools and the mu- 
nicipal buildings. 
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Santa Fe and Taos Artists. 


A recent number of the Art News re- 
produced one of the paintings of the late 
Burt Harwood entitled “A Red Man 
Ready for Action.” It is one of the can- 
vasses in the memorial exhibition at Ains- 
lee Galleries, New York City. The Art 

‘News also reproduces one of the paint- 
ings of Miss Olive Rush of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony. The Christian Science 
Monitor recently reproduced one of the 
beautiful New Mexico landscapes of 
Sheldon Parsons of Santa Fe. The 
subject of the two murals to be executed 
by Bert Phillips for the Missouri State 
Capitol will be “The Cooper Emigrant 
Train” and “The Beginning of the Road 
to the Happy Hunting Ground.” The 
New York Times Magazine on its first 
page recently printed a reproduction of 


a Nordfeldt etching. 


Exhibits by Baumann and Gaspard. 


On March 15th a color block print 
exhibit by Gustave Baumann of the San- 
ta Fe Art Colony opened at the Chicago 
Art Institute and will continue until May 
first. An exhibit of paintings by Leon 
Gaspard of the Taos Colony will be 
given prominence at the Institute from 


March 20th to April 22d. 


Exhibit by Victor Higgins, 
The Corcoran Gallery ;of Art an- 


nounces a special exhibition of paintings 
by Victor Higgins of the Taos Art Col- 
ony during the month of April. 


| LECTURES AND EXHIBITS | 


The Art of Poetry. 


Arthur Yvor Winters, for several years 
a resident of Santa Fe but at present at 
Boulder, where a degree is to be con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Col- 
orado, is giving a course of three lectures 
at the Chappell House, Denver, upon 
the Art of Poetry. 
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Lecture Course by Dr. Manuel Gamio. 


Dr. Manuel Gamio, director of the Bu- 
reau of Anthropology of Mexico, an- 
nounces two lectures to be given at the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Apmil 
16 and 17, the topics being ‘‘Anthro- 
pology in Mexico—Present Knowledge 
and Suggestions for Future Develop- 
ment, and ‘Suggested Methods for Ar- 


chaeological Investigations in Mexico.” 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS | 


Community Health Service. 


Lord Atholstan has offered to con- 
tribute $500,000 towards a campaign by 
the Quebec Government against tuber- 
culosis. 


Gifts to Universities, 


Lady Strathcona has given $120,000 
to McGill University to endow the de- 
partment of zoology. Dr. and Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Church, of Chicago, have given 
$100,000 towards the endowment and 
maintenance of a medical library for 
Northwestern University. Dr. Plimmon 
EG Dudley, steel expert of the New 
York Central Railroad, has bequeathed 
the greater part of his estate to Yale Uni- 
versity for the establishment of a histor- 
cal research professorship. 


Endowment for Chicago Art Institute. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H: Worcester 
presented the museum of the Chicago Art 
Institute with $50,000, the income from 
which is to be used for the purchase of 
objects for the Children’s Museum and 
its maintenance. A completely encowed 
annual scholarship has been created asa 
result of the Mardi Gras given by the 
students of the art school of the Chicago 
Art Institute. There were present 7,000 
persons, half of whom were in costume, 
ye 750 participated in the pageant it- 
self. 


Grant to the University of Colorado. 
The University of Colorado has re- 


hoz 


ceived a grant of $180,000 from the 
General Education Board, a gift of 
$120,000 from Mrs. Verner Z. Reed 
of Denver, and it also reports the follow- 
ing other contributions: The General 
Education Board, $800,000; the Car- 
negie Corporation, $100,000; the State 
of Colorado, $950,000; and private in- 
dividuals, $180,000, all to be expended 


on new hospital plant and medical school. 


Bird Sanctuary on Long Island. 


W.Emlen Roosevelt, cousin of late 
Pres dent Roosevelt, has made a gift to 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies of a tract of land at Oyster Bay 
for a bird sanctuary. The property con- 
sists of eleven and one one half acres 
adjacent to the cemetery in which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is buried. 


Bequest of Dr. Holt. 


By the will of the late Dr. Emmett 
Holt, Columbia University receives the 
sum of $25,000 for the establishment of 
a fellowship, and the Babies Hospital of 
New York City, receives $25,000 for 


research work. 


Endowment for Research Work. 


An anonymous legacy of $200,000 
for the establishment of an endowment 
fund for research work has been re- 
ceived by Cornell University. 


Loan Funds for Students. 


In honor of Dr. Charles William Eliot 
a loan fund of $2000 has been estab- 


lished at Harvard to assist needy stu-_ 


dents. 
IN THE FIELD 


Colorado State Museum. 


J. A. Jeancon, of the Colorado State 
Museum, is planning to go into the field 
again early in June to complete the map- 
ping of the archaeo ogical remains of that 
state. He is also planning four weeks of 
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intensive study of the pit houses on the 
Piedra river in the southern part of the 
state. He has been securing results in 
that section that are amazing, and it is 
his conclusion that the Pueblo exodus of 
the reconquest period, 1690-1696, ex- 
tended into southwestern Colorado. He 
has found one very large room with : 
great quantities of glazed ware of that 
period, aud many smail house sites simi- 
lar to those of the Gobernador and La 


Jara canyons. 


Research Planned by the Bishop Museum. 
The Bishop Museum, of Honolulu, 


has begun ethnological investigations in 
Micronesia under the direction of Hans 
G. Hornsbostel, during the present year. 
Provision has been made also for field 
work in Manua and Tutuila. 


GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


Casas Grandes Collection. 


At an official appraisal of the Casas 
Grandes pottery collection recently by 
the National Museum, a valuation of 
$10,000 was placed upon it for insur- 
ance and other purposes. This is one- 
third of the collection, of which another 
third is the property of the Museum of 
New Mexico and the remaining third 
of the Museum at Toronto. 


Br tish Museum Appointments. 


Dr. H. R. Hall has been named 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities of the British Museum to succeed 
Sir Ernest Budge, who will retire on 
April 9th, after serving in his position for 
31 years. Dr. F. A. Bather, whose fame 
is not unknown to readers of El Palacio, 
has been named keeper of Geology to 
succeed Dr. Arthur Smith Woodward, 
who retires on May 23d, after serving 
the Museum for 42 years. Dr. Bather 
is an expert on museum technique, and 
has established a high reputation as a 
geologist. 
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From a Painting by Gerald Cassidy 
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A PUEBLO CRAFTSMAN 
From Painting by Gerald Cassidy 
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Fiske, 


GERALD CASSIDY AND His ART 





“HE Washington, D. C., Herald of 

Sunday, March 23, prints a three col- 
umn photograph of Gerald Cassidy sit- 
ting by the fire place in his unique and 
beautiful home at Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, and a two column reproduction of 
the portrait of Herbert Hoover, Jr., re- 
cently painted by Mr. Cassidy. Dixon 
Merritt writes as follows of Cassidy's ex- 
hibit which closed this month at Wash- 
ington, D. C:: 

“Gerald Cassidy is a liar.”” 

“That is what a good many candid 
persons are going to say, at least to them- 
selves, when they look at some of the 
skies in his paintings on exhibit at the 
Arts Club of Washington from now un- 
til April 4. No other word will fit the 
conviction. Cassidy is not one of those 
fiction artists to whom truth in nature is 
of no importance, who uttera purple cow 
or a pink cornfield without a blusk. He 
claims to paint thingsas they are. There- 
fore, if he has painted sunsets that never 
existed, he has no alibi of ‘painting what 
I felt’ but has plainly perverted the facts. 

“This man’s skies, and much of his 
solid earth, are so vivid as to be unbe- 
lievable to many men and women. If 
they are true skies and real earth, they 
are decidedly unusual. And that is ex- 
actly what they are—unusual, but as true 
as ‘Annie Laurie’s’ promise was said _ to 
be. 

“Cassidy dwells in the desert—out on 
the Canyon road from Santa Fe, N. M. 
He has lived himself into the conscious- 
ness of that country—and it is a queer 
country. Every one of itsthousand whims 
is outside the experience of people who 
live where rain and sunshine get all mixed 
up and fall, jointly and severally, on so- 


ber colored earth. Thereare colors out 
there in Cassidy's country that we of the 
well watered lands never see and do not 
often dream of. ‘They ace transient and 
temperamental colors. ‘herein les the 
explanation of Cassidy's unusual sky and 
desert and canyon cliff. He has the 
knack of catching a mood that may fade 
in a second and wniting it down on a 
canvas with the broad strokes of a full 
brush. 

‘That is preface enough to the state- 
ment that Cassidy is a true interpreter of 
the Pueblo Indian country, the land and 
the people. The Indian, whose ances- 
tors were there before the pyramids were 
built, the natives of Spanish blood who 
have been a part of the country fer al- 
most 400 years, the American cowboy 
who is part of the country, in spite of the 
fact that he is a newcomerin comparison 
with the other two, the whole compound 
of life as the ceaturies have mixed it out 
there Cassidy puts in his picture. 

. Gerald Cassidy is not a native of the 
country he has preserved on canvas. If 
he had been he probably never could 
paint it as well as he is doing. Men do 
not see the things they have always been 
accustomed to. It took the Frenchman 
Taine to catch the spirit of English liter- 
ature and write it in a book. An En- 
glishman, Bryce, had to write down the 
true inwardness of the American Consti- 
tution. The spirit of Japan would never 
have been put on paper if American wan- 
derlust had not carried Lafcadio Hearne - 
there. It is not particularly strange that 
an Irishman coming across by the way of 
the tidewater country of Virginia should 
come to understand the land where the 
pueblos cluster in the desert and tell its 
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story in oil for the permanent record of 
American art. 

‘Cassidy's people lived ona James riv- 
er farm not far from Richmond. He was 
brought up in Ohio. He learned litho- 
graphy and, for some time, smeared oil 
on stones for the printing of picture books. 
Something of the deftness of that craft 
shows in his paintings, too. 

“When he decided to be an artist Cas- 
sidy went to New York and lived in the 
Washington Mews. The Mews are a 
row of used to be stables in an alley off 
Washington Square which 1s the fringe of 
Greenwich Village, the place to which 
freakish folks from Harlem and the Bronx 


come of evenings and make believe they. 


belong, mushing around miserable tea 
rooms while the real villagers are work- 
ing at their typewriters or mopping up 
the paint from a hard day at the easel. 

“During his residence in New York, 
Cassidy studied at the National Acade- 
my of Design and with the Art Students’ 
League. Back of that he had been a 
student of the Art Institute of Cincin- 
nati. 

“How he happened to turn his back 
on the large freedom of Greenwich Vil- 
lage for the conventional life of desert 
wastes and Indian pueblos 1s not clear, 
but hedid. Perhaps he had a premoni- 
tion that there are things more elemental 
even than the soul urge of which profes- 
sional villagers prate. He bought an old 
adobe house out on El Camino del Canon 
and made it over after his own notion. 
He was his own architect and contractor 
and, with the help of his wife, largely his 
own carpenter and stone mason. 

“Cassidy has never emphasized the 
portrait painting s:de of an artist's work, 
but he has turned his hand to it now and 
then. The meeting last year of the Col- 
orado River Commission took Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover and his family to 
Santa Fe. While they were there Cas- 
sidy made a portrait of Herbert Hoover, 
jt., which is shown as a loan at the Arts 
Club exhibit. Cassidy is represented in 
the Freer collection in Washington, the 
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Christian College Collection in Canton, 
China; by murals in the Gramton Hotel 
at Bronxville, N. Y.; in the Museum of 
New Mexico, the San Diego Museum, 
and in many private galleries in this coun- 
try, Franceand England. He recently ex- 
hibited in London, where several of hs 
canvases were acquired by English co - 
lectors. 


The Washington Sunday Star of 
March 30, comments as follows: 

“At the Arts Club, 2017 I street, are 
now on view oil paintings by Gerald 
Cassidy, of Santa Fe, N. M., block 
prints by Harold Haven Brown, former- 
ly director of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis, and oil paintimgs by 
Miss Margaret Law, of Baltimore. 

“Mr. Cassidy’s paintings are of Indian 
themes or of landscape of the Indian coun- 
try, and are quite out of the ordinary— 
realistic, almost academic, and yet force- 
ful. One of the desert is particularly at- 
tractive, another of trees or bushes with 
yellow foliage is delightfully rendered, 
and in most instances where Mr. Cassidy 
introduces figures in his landscapes they 
seem to belong there. His separate fig- 
ures, of which he shows several, are ex- 
tremely good, vigorously painted, interest- 
ingly delineated. 

“Santa Fe is supposedly a hotbed of 
modernism, but Mr. Cassidy seems to 
have escaped the contagion and to have 
proved that traditional methods can be 
employed for such purely American sub- 
jects without loss of virility.” 

An important canvas from this exhibi- 
tion, “Homeward Bound,” which had 
been previously exhibited in the Muse- 
um at Santa Fe, was sold to Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover. 





PERSONAL MENTION 








Baumann Goes to Dallas. 


Gustave Baumann of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony left on April 16th on a vi- 
sit to Dallas and other Texas points. 
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ART IN NEW MEXIco 


(Reprinted by Request from El Palacio, June 15, 1921.) 





“| HE beginning of a distinctive art 

movement in New Mexico dates 
back a quarter of a century. It is true 
that even before that time, painters in pass- 
ing through had caught a note of the 
landscape and the spirit of the country, 
but it was not until inthe 90's that there 
lozated at Taos, within easy walking dis- 
tance of the great pyramid community 
houses, several artists who brought to the 
world at large a message of the south- 
western desert that was as striking as it 
was novel. Among the pioneers was 
Frank Sauerwin who passed away in 
comparative poverty and obscurity—Bert 
Phillips, J. H. Sharp, Irving E. Couse, N. 
A., Ernest L. Blumenschein, A. N. A., 
all of them still members of the Society 
of Taos Ariists, were also among the plo- 
neers who made the Pueblo life and the 
New Mexico landscape their theme. To 
these were added in time, O. E. Ber- 
ninghaus, W. Herbert Dunton, and oth- 
ers. In later years there came a greater 
influx until the list of artists who have 
painted at [aos includes fully two score 
nimes and among them such distinguished 


men as Walter Ufer, A. N. A., Victor 
Higgins, A. N. A., Burt Harwood, Mau- 
rice Sterne, and others who have gained 
fame with their canvasses exhibited in the 
eastern art centers and who have been 
awarded some of the most coveted prizes 
of the art world. A decided impetus 
and broadening of the New Mexico art 
field was given by the erection and dedi- 
cation of an art ga'leryin connection with 
the Museum of New Mexico and School 
of American Research at Santa Fe. It 





was there that men of such standing as 
Robert Henri, George Bellows, John 
Sloan, Leon Kroll, Gustave Baumann, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, drew other artists 
who built themselves studios and organ- 
ized the Santa Fe Art Club, which in a 
way was counterpart to the Society of 
Taos Artists, although less inclined to re- 
strict its membership to a chosen few. 
Thus it came about that some two score 
artists have produced work closely asso- 
ciated with Santa Fe. With Taos and 
Santa Fe as centers, there was a gradual 
widening of the field sought by the artists 
who came to the Southwest from the east 
and the middle west. They visited the 
other Indian pueblos of the Rio Grande 
valley as well as Laguna, Acoma and 
Zuni. Some of them dwelt more or less 
time in Albuquerque, Raton and other 
places, but still looking to Taos and Santa 
Fe as the home and center of the south- 
western art activities. 

It is characteristic of this art movement 
that it finds expression not only in one 
school but in a very broad scope of tech- 
nique. [here are represented among the 
men who paint the Pueblo, Navajo and 
Apache, academicians as wellas the most 
advanced of the moderns. It is worthy 
of note to say the least, that practically 
each man _ has retained an individuality 
and has worked out a technique that dif- 
fers from that of his fellows who find the 
same themes in figure, landscape and 
genre. Thus there are exhibited in ad- 
joining alcoves of the beautiful Museum 
of Santa Fe the work of men lke Couse 


and Nordfeldt, Sharp and Burlin, Ufer 
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and Davey, Phillips and Murk, Berning- 


haus and Sloan, Dunton and Bellows, 
Younghusband and Bakos, Rollins and 
Schuster, and a host of others. A list of 
those who have exhibited in the Museum 
since its dedication in Thanksgiving week, 
1918, comprises 90 ‘names of artists who 
have painted in New Mexico, many of 
them well known and most of them dis- 
tinguished in the art world. Among the 
women painters have been such as Grace 
Ravlin, Doris Rosenthal, Olive Rush, 
Helen Dunlap, Louise Crow, Katherine 
Dudley, Alice Klauber, H. Margaret 
George, Gladys V. Mitchell, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Ufer, the Misses McChord, Ethel 
Coe, Eva Springer, Mrs. Gaastra, Mrs. 
Cheetham, Miss M. M. Bailey, Blanche 
Grant, Alice Schille, Flora Schsenfelct, 
Miss Von Poppelendam, anda dozen or 
so others. 

The scope of this article will not per- 
mit more than mere mention of some of 
the more prominent names of those who 
have lately exhibited in addition to mem- 
bers of the staff, which included Sheldon 
Parsons, then art curator, Kenneth M. 
Chapman and Carlos Vierra. Many of 
those named have remembered the Mu- 
seum with fine canvases from their brush, 
making them a gift to the people of New 
Mexico. The list includes Robert Henn, 
John Sloan, Julius Ro!shoven, Paul Bur- 
lin, W. E. Rollins, J. H. Sharp, Walter 
Ufer, Grace Ravlin, Irving E. Couse, 
Wm. Penhallow Henderson, Bert Phil- 
lips, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Marsden Hart- 
ley, F. Sacha, E. L. Blumenschein, O. E. 
Berninghaus, W. Herbert Dunton, Arthur 
Musgrave, Victor Higgins, A. L. Groll, 


Allen T. True, Gustave Baumann, Bir-- 


ger Sandzen, J. G. Bakos, W. E. Murk, 
Gerald Cassidy, G. C. Stanson, the late 
Donald Beauregard, to whom a memor- 
orial gallery is dedicated and who was the 
creator of the murals in the auditorium, 
which were completed by Kenneth M. 
Chapman and Carlos Vierra; Burt Har- 
wood, Andrew Dasburg, Carl Lotave, 
J. Martin Hennings, Olive Rush, Ethel 
Coe, Henry Balink, Edgar S. Cameron, 
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Lee F. Hersch, Leon Kroll, Ralph My- 
ers, [heodore Van Soelen, Leon Gas- 
pard, Randall Davey, Maynard Dixon, 
Will Schuster, Fremont Ellis, E. G. Eis- 
enlohr, Oscar Jacobson, Charles Craig, 
Alvin Polaseks, Hugo Pohl, Winhold 
Reiss, J. Younghusband, Willard L. 
Kohn, Ralph Pearson, Emri Kopta, 
Krebhiel, C. R. Johnson, Albert Guern- 
sey, Willard Nash, Eugene Higgins, Cole, 
Rawles, and many others. 

The policy of the Museum manage- 
ment has been a very liberalone. Ithas 
given exhibit space free of charge to 
every one who was earnestly and sincerely 
striving to express himself or herself on 
canvas. The Director of the Museum, 


-Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, has formulated 


the policy as follows: 

“Most remarkable has been the ex- 
perience of the New Art Museum in 
Santa Fe. It may be doubted if any 
other part of America affords a parallel 
to the art activity of New Mexico at the 
present time. If the Art Museum of the 
School has been a stimulus to this in any 
way it likewise has been a_ beneficiary 
of it to an extent that makes it difficult 
for the institution to repay its obligation 
to the artists. So generous have they 
been in the exhibition of their canvasses 
that the galleries are never without in- 
teresting displays of interesting work. 

“The people of New Mexico have a 
priceless opportunity. Here passes be- 
fore their eyes from day to day and 
year to year a panorama of the esthetic 
efforts of a characteristic group of artists 
whose works are challenging the interest 
of the whole country. The Museum 
extends its privileges to all who are 
working with a serious purpose in art. 
It endeavors to meet their needs for a 
place of exhibition and as far as possible 
offers studio facilities, as tables are furn- 
ished to visiting writers, laboratories to 
scientists and the library to readers and 
investigators. The artist 1s the judge of 
the fitness of his work for presentation to 
the public to the same extent that the 
speaker is who occupies our platform. 
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Both are conceded perfect freedom of 
expression within the limits of common 
propriety. 

“The Museum seeks to reflect what is 
passing in the minds of the artists who are 
working in this environment. It wants to 
put before the public in the most favora- 
ble light possible a view of the art thatis 
being produced in the Southwest, to pro- 
mote education in art by affording an op- 
portunity to see all phases of modern work. 
The Museum thus becomes a forum for 
free artistic and intellectual expression and 
most accurately reflects the cultural prog- 
ress of our time. | 

“If Modernism, Ultra- Modernism, [m- 
pressionism, Post-Impressionism, Expres- 
lonism, or any other phase of esthetic en- 
deavor appears to predominate in the ex- 
hibitions at any given time it is merely an 
evidence of an exuberance which no one 
will condemn but on the contrary will 
sincerely welcome. Whether it lasts or 
not will probably depend upon its spir- 
itual soundness. The casual likes and 
dislikes and prejudices of individuals af- 
fect the matter but little. Out of this 
strong flow of impressions, emotions, striv- 
ings, of men and women who are paint- 
ing and writing in New Mexico there 
will come the pictures, songs, poems and 
dramas that will immortalize the strength, 
beauty and life of our Southwest. Itisa 
noble service. Time is the sure test of art. 
The average individual merely likes what 
he knows at the present, which 1s little 
enough, and time is required for educa- 
tion. Especially should the expressions 
of the spiritual life, painting, poetry, mu- 
sic, sculpture, be given the most cordial 
hearing with every benefit that time af- 
fords for the development of understand- 
ing on our part. 

“America is eminent in material ways, 
and poor in esthetic culture. ‘There- 
fore it would seem that particular en- 
couragement should be extended to the 
workers in the field of creative esthetics. 
Our hope is to hold out such a_hospit- 
able welcome that artists and writers and 
scientists will continue to find in Santa 
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Fea congenial home. That this has 
been partly realized has been voiced by 
Robert Henri in a personal letter in which 
he says in speaking of Santa Fe: ‘Here 
painters are treated with that wel- 
come and appreciation that is supposed 
to exist only in certain placesin Europe.’ 
If anything occurs to mar that happy im- 
pression it will not in any sense express 
the feeling of the people of Santa Fe. 
It is their desire to become as _ favorably 
known for their intellectual tolerance as 
they have long been for their domestic 
hospitality. Santa Fe is beginning to 
enjoy preeminence in some enviable ways. 
It is sometimes spoken of as the intellec- 
tual capital of the Southwest— to its re- 
gion what Alexandria wes at its age. 
This is high distinction, which to main- 
tain calls fcr toleraticn and genercsity 
and genuine friendly interest in all the 
efforts that are contributing to this good 
fortune.’ —Director Edgar L. Heweit in 
his Annual Report for 1920. 


Since the above was written many 
more painters and a number of sculptors 
have built houses in Santa Fe or have 
occupied studios in Santa Fe or Taos. 
In Taos Mrs. Harwocd has dedicated 
the magnificent studio home built by her- 
self and late husbard as an art gallery 
for Taos and as the “Burt Harwood 
Foundation” in memory of her late hus- 
band, a painter of distinction. In Santa 
Fe such organizaticns as Los Cinco Pin- 
tores” have organized not only a group 
by themselves but have built studio 
homes adjoining each other, including F. 
G. Applegate, as the dean of the colony. 
Willard Nash, Will Schuster, Fremont 
Ellis, J. G. Bakos, W. M. Murk. On 
the same FE Camino del Sol, artists such 
as W. P. Henderson and writers as fa- 
mous as Alice Corbin Henderson also 
have their studio homes. In the great 
exhibitions, east and west, the men of 
the Santa Fe and Taos colonies have 
been granted many of the most coveted 
prizes and distinctions awarded by juries, 
and their paintings have found permanent 
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place in great art galleries and collections 
at home and abroad. Quite a number 
have been given placesin “Who's Who,” 
“The Art Annual,’ and there is scarcely 
a month that the art journals do not have 
a biographical or critical sketch illustrated 
with reproductions of paintings of one or 
more of the artists. The big newspa- 
pers, in their weekly art reviews, are al- 
most certain to have some reference or 
other to an exhibit or a painting produ- 
ced in Santa Fe or Taos. Together 
with the artists have come famous writ- 
ers—novelists, essayists, poets—especially 
to Santa Fe. also scientists, research work- 
ers and students, creating an aesthetic at- 
mosphere that gives the historic old city 
a new glory and delight. 

One phase of art at Santa Fe is en- 
tirely new in the American art world. 
Jt is the development of native talent 
among the Indians. Several of the young 
men among the Pueblos have astounded 
those of discriminating taste with their 
rendition of Indian ceremonies, games, 
occupations and other activities, and have 
been given prominent place in the exhib- 
its of the Independents in New York. 
Their pictures are given an alcove in 


the Art Museum at Santa Fe. The best 
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known artists in this group are Fred Ka- 
botie, Awa- Tsireh, Ta-e and Velino Shije. 

As part of the art movement, a re- 
newed interest in the ancient crafts of the 
Indians is being fostered. An annual 
Indian Fair is held during Fiesta week, 
early each September, at which prizesare 
given for the most artistic Indian design, 
pottery, weaving, basketry, etc., endow- 
ments having been given by Miss Rose 
Dougan and others, while the U. S. In- 
dian Service, the Museum authorities 
and staff and the Santa Fe Chamber of 
Commerce are in direct charge. The re- 
sults thus far have been stimulating and 
beyond expectations. 





IN THE FIELD 





Exploration of Carlsbad Cavern. 


Dr. Willis T. Lee, of the United 
States Geological Survey, is in charge of 
an expedition of the National Geograph- 
ical Society for the exploration not only 
of the Carlsbad Cavern but also of the 
neighboring mountains in search of other 
caverns which have been reported. The 
geology of the region will be carefully 
studied. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and a 
member of the Managing Committee of 
the School of American Research, will 
take part to examine the prehistoric hu. 
man remains which exist in that locality. 
R. H. Runyon, of the United States 
Geological Survey, will study the topog- 
raphy, and Vernon Bailey, chief natural- 
ist of the United States Biological Sur- 


~ vey, will make a study of the bats that 


have been making the Carlsbad Cavern 
their haunt from time immemorial. Uni 
ted States Senator A. A. Jones has in- 
terested himself in securing a special ap- 
propriation from Congress to tunnel en 
entrance to the floor of the canyon. The 
National Parks Service sends out the fol- 
lowing description of the Cavern, which 
has been recently featured in such publi- 
cations as the National Geographic Mag- 
azine, New York Times and others: 
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“This youngest child of the National 
Parks family, born October 25, 1923, 
when President Coolidge signed the 
proclamation creating the Carlsbad Cav- 
ern National Monument, 1s situated in the 
eastern foothills of the Guadalupe moun- 
tains, 22 miles southeast of the town of 
Carlsbad. It is a cavern of phenomenal 
size formed by solution in a stratum of 
limestone about 1300 feet thick. Its 
known depth is nearly 1000 feet and 
some of its chambers are on a similarly 
huge scale.. The interior decorations, 
consisting chiefly of white onyx, are of ti- 
tanic proportions. They range in size 
from the most delicate fretwork to col- 
umns hundreds of feet in circumference, 
reaching from the floor to heights beyond 
the illumination of the explorer’s torch. 
Those who claim familiarity with other 
caverns assert that some of the chambers 
in the Carlsbad Cavern are not equalled, 
either in size or in the glory and profusion 
of the decorations, »n any other cave yet 
discovered. [he Guadalupe mountains, 
so little known throughout the country, 
lie chiefly in southeastern New Mexico, 
and extend several miles into J exas. 
The range is a solid limestone block us- 
ing 10,000 feet or more in places, and 
eroded on both sides of its crest into 1m- 
pressive, often magnificent, canyons. Rel- 
atively few people have heard of them 
and fewer have ever visited them. Sev- 
eral living near who have braved their 
frightening precipices and dark narrow 
gorges bring back strange tales. From 
the meager accounts we have, it appears 
that Carlsbad Cavern is only one of ma- 
ny great or greater caverns in these moun- 
tains. Some of these have been entered 
for short distances. Of others the por- 
tals only are known. What lies within 
remains for the explorer of the future to 
learn. Some of the caverns, like the 
new National Monument, open in the 
foothills amid surface surroundings which, 
although curious and interesting, are not 
particularly impressive. Others open well 
back in the mountains in canyons which 
rival the Yosemite in the magnificence of 
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their scenic display. One man returning 
from a visit to one of the caves which 
opens in a canyon, writes: “lhe scenery 
is a hundred times better than the Carls- 
bad Cavern. To one who has visited 
the latter, this appears extravagant lan- 
guage. But! have seen enough of the 
Guadalupe mountains to accept this state- 
ment on faith, hoping to venfy it later. 
Little is known of the history of these 
caverns. No vast chamber in any one 
of them has ever been followed to its 
end. Little is known of the wonders 
awaiting the hardy explorer who will 
delve into their secrets. Caverns have 
always been the refuge of beasts ef prey 
and it will be strange if deposits of fossils 
are not found insome of these. Caverns 
were the natural shelters of primitive men, 
who, for their possession, contended with 
the predatory beasts. It is not impossible 
that the remains of prehistoric men may 
be found. Skeletons of human beings 
which may have been contemporary with 
the cliff dwellers of more westerly locali- 
ties have already been found, but they 
have not yet been studied and no author- 
itattve statement can now be madeabout 
them. The burial places of these pre- 
historic people are in sheltered and diff- 
cultly accessible alcoves and cave mouths 
high in the canyon walls. There the 
bones lie in baskets woven of the long, 
ribbon like leaves of the sotol plant, some 
of them still in the walled up compart- 
ments, where their loved ones tenderly 
laid them away, sheltered from the rava- 
ges of the elements and beyond the reach 
of skulking scavenger, who shall say how 
many agesago? locarry speculation fur- 
ther, itis not impossible that the Carlsbad 
Cavern National Monument may become 
the nucleus of a far greater and more 
important member of the National Parks 
family. The world contains many ex- 
amples of immense isolated limestone 
caverns, but clusters of immense gigantic 
caverns are rare. One region in sou- 
thern Europe, where the collapse of ca- 
vern ceilings has importantly modified 
the surface topography, has long interest- 
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ed geologists. A careful study of the 
Guadalupe cavern region may well dis- 
close similar phenomena on a greater 
scale, and add to the masterpieces of our 
National Parks system another unique 
examole of American scenic supremacy. 


Ancient Ruins near Tucson, 


The Associated Press, under Tucson 
date, brings the following note in regard 
to field work by Dr. Byron Cummings: 

Ruins of ten villages, estimated to be 
more than 1,000 years old, have been 
discovered in the hills northwest of here 
by Byron Cummings, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Arizona, and 
his students. The shells of these villa- 
ges resemble the famous ruins of Casa 
Grande, but are on a smaller scale. Like 
the villages of many of the earlier abor- 
igines of North and South America, these 
consisted of but one large house each, di- 
vided into numerous adjoining rooms. 
The excavations indicated that the ten 
communal buildings represented two dis- 
tinct eras separated perhaps by a few 
hundred years. In the villages of what 
was deemed the earlier period the floors 
were of clay and the walls had been 
made by plastering clay around a. num- 
ber of upright sticks. In the later homes 
stones had been worked in with the clay 
and sticks. Remains of pottery were 


found on the sites of some of the villages. © 


Professor Cummings said some of these 
community houses had held as many as 
100 persons. According to hisestimate 
the later villages were built about 1,000 
years ago, while the earliest of the group 


probably were made a great while be-. 


fore. Further excavations in the vicinity 
are planned. 


Return of South American Expedition. 


Francis Macbride of the Field Mus- 
.eum of Chicago and Professor G. S. 
Bryan of the University of Wisconsin 
have returned from the Field Museum 
expedition to South America, bringing 
with them 6,000 specimens gathered in 
the high Sierras at the headwaters of the 
Amazon in Peru. One-half of the spec- 
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imens will be the property of the Field 
Museum, and the other half of the 
botanical museum of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Western Art Association. 


The Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors has asked the Santa 
Fe Museum to select eleven paintings for 
the annual exhibit which will open in the 
Los Angeles Museum on May 3rd, and 


continue to June 2nd. ‘Three of these 


paintings have been furnished by the 


Taos artists, and eight by Santa Fe ar- 
tists, four of the latter representing the 
modernists. 


Huntington Prize for Ellis. 


The jury on prizes for the Annual 
Los Angeles Museum Spring Exhibit, 
Robert Vonnoh, Jack Wilkinson Smith, 
Edouard Vysekal, John Rich, Hanson 
Puthuc and Casper Gruenfeld awarded 
the Mr. and Mrs. William Preston Har- 
rison prize of $100 for the best work of 
art regardless of medium to Benjamin 
Brown’s “Yosemite, the Witching Hour.” 
The Southern California District Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs prize for the 
best figure painting went to Luvena 
Vysekal’s ‘Little Clock Model.” The 
Mrs. Henry E. Huntington prize of 
$100 restricted to painters and sculptors 
who have not previously received a prize 
in any exhibition held in the museum, to 
Fremont Ellis’s “When Evening Comes. © 
The honorable mention in sculpture was 
tendered Andrew Bjurman’s ‘Mrs. Marie 
Verdugo.” “The exhibitionis undoubt- 
edly the best in the successful career of 
the painters and sculptors of our town 
and environs’ says the art critic,of the Los 
Angeles Times. Our artists are meeting 
our expectations in the matter of steady 
advance as craftsmen. ‘The entries are 
103, consisting of sixty canvases and 
water colors, thirty-seven sculptures and 
six miniatures. While the figures and 
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portraits are perhaps not quite so nume- 
rous as in some previous exhibits, we can 
not complain when we have such. con- 
tributions in this field as the pictures by 
Roscoe Shreder, [Edouard Vysekal, 
John Rich, Arthur Hazard, Clarence 
Hinkle, Helma Heynsen Jahn, Kathryn 
Leighton, Luvena Vysekal, Joseph Sacks, 
Max Wieczorek, Joseph Kleitsh, Arnold 
Mountfort, Helena Dunlap and others. 

“Eighteen canvases werc picked for the 
May exhibition of the Western Museum 
Directors. They undoubtedly rank high, 
and allare worthy of the study that leads to 
understanding and appreciation. But you 
must do your own studying. Beauty. 
That's what Edouard Vysekal seeks and 
finds more persistently than any painter 
among us, and he has discovered it in 
richer abundance than ever in his ‘Form 
Organization, Salome,’ which is as lovely 
in color and composition as a Veronese. 
What a picture! It will make you 
thrill with pleasure. Look at the nude 
girl with cymbals, the one crouching to 
the right. Here is flesh painting for you. 
Look at all eight—or is it nine >—of the 
charming nude and youthful figures, all 
pure and lovely. This picture deserves 
the prize of $1000 that the women’s 
clubs are offering in the May show. 
Our next choice would be the landscape 
by Fremont Ellis, of Los Cinco Pintores 
of the Santa Fe Art Colony, “When Ev- 
ening Comes,’ whose stark realism—-or 
reality —is so subtly infused with feeling 
that it lives on the canvas. Here is a 
magnificent individualist who knows 
how to paint.” 


Design for Cover Contest. 


The Fifth Avenue Association, Inc., 
offers a prize of $500 for the best cover 
design for a historical book of Fifth Ave- 
nue to be issued in connection with the 
centennial celebration of the opening of 
the Avenue. It is desirable that the ti- 
tle of the book be incorporated into the 
design. Each exhibitor is limited to 
three designs. All entries must be at 


the office of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
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tion, 358 Fifth Avenue, not later than 
5 P. M., May 20. The decision of the 
jury of award will be announced June 
15, 1924. The jury of award includes 
Charles Dana Gibson, Chairman, F. D., 
Casey, Charles B. Fall, Harrison Fisher, 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Melville E. Stone, 
Arthur Brisbane, John C. Martin, Frank 


A. Munsey, Ogden Reid and Herbert 
Bayard Swope. 


| GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


New Library for University. 
The Board of Regents of the Uni- 


versity of New Mexico has authorized 
the construction of the first unit of a li- 
brary building to be erected in New 

exico mission style, and which is also 
to be used for art exhibits. 


Boulder Art Association. 


To stimulate an interest in art among 
the students of the University of Colorado 
and among the people of Boulder in 
general, an organization, known as _ the 
Boulder Art Association, has been form- 
ed and is proving of no small value 
to the college community. Largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. J. B. Sher- 
wood, of Boulder and Chicago, interest 
in the association and in its aims has not 
been permitted to lag for a_ single day, 
and the membership has_ been steadily 
growing. Gratifying results have been 
obtained through a series of exhibits in a 
gallery recently set aside for the use of 
the association in the remodeled Uni- 
versity Library. The association has 
been fortunate in being able to exhibit, 


so far, excellent selections of the can- - 


vases of Charles Partridge Adams, 
Alexander Graham, and Victor Char- 
reton, the French luminist. A collecticn 
of representative etchings of George EI- 
bert Burr, of Denver, comprised one of 
the latest exhibits. A showing of the 
paintings of Leopold Seyffert has been 
announced for the near future, and an 
exhibit of the work of artists of the Santa 
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Fe and Tao colonies is anticipated as 
an event later in the year. 


Sandzen Exhibits in Kansas City. 


Birger Sandzen had two of his litho- 
graphs on exhibit during April in the ex- 
hibition of etchings in the Kansas City 
Art Institute. 


New Art Galleries. 


Philips S. Henry has given his home 
at Asheville, North Carolina, as an art 
gallery to the public. At Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the beautiful new Mulvane Art Mu- 
seum, the gift of Joab Mulvane, has been 
dedicated. The building is located on 
the campus of Washburn College. The 
first exhibit was by artists of Topeka, 
about 100 canvases being hung. 





MUSEUM NOTES 





Visit from Secretary of the Interior. 


Secretary of the Interior Dr. Hubert 
Work was the guest of the Womans 
Museum Board on Thursday, April 1 7th. 
With him were Indian Commissicner 
Charles Burke, and Dr. MacMulien, a 
trachoma specialist. A conference was 
held with those interested in Indian wel- 
fare preceding a luncheon which was 
served by the Womans Museum Board 
in the reception room of the New Mu- 
seum. Dr. Work from Santa Fe went 
to San Ildefonso and Taos, and on his 
return, to Albuquerque and Isleta, and 
from there to Gallup. A report made 
by Dr. Margaret Nordfeldt of Santa Fe, 


after a survey under the auspices of the - 


Child Welfare Bureau, had focussed the 
attention of the Department of the Inte- 
rior on health conditions among the Pu- 
eblos and Navajoes, and Dr. Work’s 
trip was for the purpose of getting in per- 
sonal touch with the situation, Congress 
having appropriated $100,000 to com- 
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bat trachoma, which has been quite prev- 
alent among the Indians. 


Easter Concert at Museum, 


At the suggestion of Mrs. Lansing 
Bloom, the church choirs, joined by the 
Masonic choir, on Easter afternoon gave 
a concert of sacred music in the St. Fran- 
cis Auditoruim. An audience of more 
than 1,000 music lovers gathered and 
greatly enjoyed the event. It has been 
the plan of the Museum authorities ever 
since the St. Francis Auditorium was 
dedicated to give as much prominence to 
music as is given to art exhibits, and the 
concert of Easter Sunday afternoon 
points the way to more frequent occasions 


of this kind. 


| GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Detroit Museum of Art. 


The Detroit Museum of Art Found- 
ers Society during the past year added 
5,245 members to its lists. The society 
appropriated $20,000 for the purchase 
of objects of art for the Detroit Institute 
of Art. Miss Elizabeth Champe has 
made a bequest of $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of a painting. Ralph B. Booth 
made a cash gift of $2,000, of which 
one-half is to be used for the purchase of 
art objects and the other half towards an 
endowment fund, the interest of which 
is to be used for the purchase of paint- 
ings. Hal Smith made a present of 
$1,000 in bonds, interest of which is to 
be used for the purchase of etchirgs and 
prints. 


Gift to Toledo Museum. 


Edward D. Libbey has bestowed 
$250,000 upon the Toledo Museum of 
Art for an addition to the present Muse- 
um building, to provide fourteen new 
galleries, two large auditoriums and a free 
reference library to house 15,000 books. 
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Photograph by Col. R. E. Twitchell 
HRRISATION WORKS ON TESUQUE RIVER, JUST COMPLETED BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


IRRIGATION FOR TESUQUE PUEBLO 


, 


(\NE of the most interesting, histori- 

cally, of all the pueblos is [esuque, 
situated on the Tesuque river nine miles 
north of Santa Fe. From time immemo- 
rial there has been an insufficient water 
supply for the Indian and others who 
have been cultivating in the valley of the 
Tesugue river drainage. Many years 
ago an agreement was made between the 
officials of the pueblo and the occupants 
of lands lying further up the river, off of 
Pueblo lands, whereby the water to which 
the pueblo had a prior right was divided 
so that the non-Indians were peimitted to 
use the water two days in each week, 
and the Indians the remaining five days. 
But in times of extreme drouth there was 
insuficient water for any of the irri- 
gated lands, and in recent years all or 
a major portion of the entire flow of the 
stream has been taken for lands lying 
above the Indian grant, and this is the 





principal reason why there has been a 


‘shortage of water for the Indians. Seep- 


age and evaporation also prevented the 
water from reaching the Indian land at 
times, even though not used by the set- 
tlers living further up the stream. In fact, 
except in times of flood and extra normal 
rainfall, a very large portion of all of the 


water flowing in this stream sinks into the 


gravel of the stream bed and is thus lost 
for irrigation purposes to everyone. The 
years 1922 and 1923 particularly dis- 
covered an almost entire lack of water 
available to the Indians. Late in the 
season there was no water for anybody,. 
even for domestic purposes in places. 
The sinking of the water into the strezm 
bed seemed to occur finally at a point 
about a mile and a half above the pueb- 
lo, and at this point, in the fall of 1923, 
the Indian Irrigation Service constructed 
an underground dam across the entire 
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stream bed by driving interlocking steel 
piling to a depth of more than 20 feet 
and into the hard pan or clay soil which 
underlies the gravel and sand in the bed 
of the stream. This dam was then fin- 
ished by the construction of a reinforced 
concrete wall across the entire stream, 
with a broad concrete apron on the low- 
er side, and at the present time this dam 
seems to be bringing all of the under- 
ground water to the surface and is dis- 
charging it into the Indian ditch, which 
is also being lined with reinforced con- 
crete so that sufficient water will be avail- 
able at all times for the cultivated lands 
of the Indians. 

The Rio Tesuque is technically - con- 
sidered a dry stream bed below where 
water 1s diverted for irrigation purposes 
during irrigation season, and the con- 
truction of this dam and the reservoir 
thus formed, it is hoped, will supply 
sufficient water to the Indians for all 
purposes. The final test will come dur- 
ing the dry season of the present year. 

As will be noticed in the accompany- 
ing picture, there is a fine stream of wa- 
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ter flowing over the apron for its full 
length, and in the judgment of a layman 
there is ten fold more water now at the 
dam ready for the service of the Indians 
than is flowing under the bridge across 
the river a mile and a half further up 
stream. 
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New Mexico. 


FAR VIEW HOUSE 


They have brought you forth from cerements of dust, 
House of Far Vistas; 

They have cleared the sage and chapparal 

From off your burial dome and brought to light 

Living rooms, kivas, granaries, metates, 

With baskets, ollas and all things which answered 
Primeval needs. 

Now, from your dancing court and roofless battlements, 

Strangers drink in the view incomparable, 

Of shifting prairies floating wide beyond the mesas 

And misty mountain ranges all adrift. 

How can folks say today that it was not sheer loveliness 

Which caused your indwellers to choose this site ? 

If it was chosen just that their prairie foes be seen 

Then did these mesa dwellers of Far View possess 
Sad, beauty cheated eyes. 


—Jean Milne Gower. — 
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SCIENCE MEETING 








Southwestern Division at El Paso. 


At the meeting of the Southwestern 
Division of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Scienceat El Paso, 
May 5, 6 and 7, the following papers 
will be presented, Chairman Paul A. F. 
Walter presiding: 

“Early Man in America,’ by John 
Peabody Harrington, of the National 
Museum, Washington, D.C. (Former- 
ly with School of American Research, 
Santa Fe.) 

“The Mimbres Culture,” by Wesley 
Bradfield, of the School of American 
Research, Santa Fe.  (Illustrated.) 

“Early Vaccination in New Mexico,” 
by Lansing Bloom, Assistant Director 
School of American Research, Santa Fe. 

“The Casas Grande Pottery,” by 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of the School of 
American Research, Santa Fe. 

“Historical Notes on the Piros,” by 
Lansing Bloom, Assistant Director School 
of American Research, Santa Fe, 

_ “An Analysis of the Prehistoric Art of 
the Southwest,” by Dr. Samuel D. Swope, 
of El Paso. | 

“What can the Investigation of the 
Archaeologist Contribute to the Social 
and Political Betterment of our Indian 
Communities,’ by Dr. Byron Cummings, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 

“Mental Testsand Measurements Ap- 
plied to Schools,” by C. W. Mottinger, 
of El Paso. 

“Archaeological Research in the San 
Juan Basin,” by Frank H. H. Roberts, 
Jr., of El Paso. 





IT IS WRITTEN | 





April American Magazine of Art. 

The April issue of the “Amenican 
Magazine of Art” is a Sargent number, 
the Sargent exhibition in the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, New York City, furnish- 
ing the theme and sixteen of the artist's 
paintings being reproduced in half tone. 
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Tributes to the late Henry Bacon and 
a review of the great international exhi- 
bition. of modern paintings at Venice, 
Italy, are other headliners. In the Ven- 
ice exhibition the New Mexico artists 
represented are the following: Oscar 
E. Berninghaus,  Haytime—Taos;” Vic- 
tor Higgins, “Taos Mountain;” Er- 
nest L. Blumenschein, “Superstition,” 
which was recently exhibited in the 
New Mexico Museum; E. Irving 
Couse, “The Chant;’ W. Herbert Dun- 
ton, [he Cattle Buyer,’ also recently 
exhibited at Santa Fe; Walter Ufer, 
“Luncheon at Lone Locust;” E. Mar- 
tin Hennings, “Passing By;’ Eugene 
Higgins, “Driven Out;’ Leon Kroll, 
“In the Hills;’ Jobn Sloan, “The Ferry.” 


Music in Freer Gallery, 


Following the example set by the 
Cleveland Museum, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, and other famous art galleries, the 
Freer Gallery of Washington was thrown 
open to three chamber music concerts, 
these being the gifts of Mrs. Coolidge 
and representing cooperation onthe 
part of the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Instituticn, and the Freer 
Gallery. Mr. Herbert Putman, Libra- 
rian of Congress, in addressing the first 
audience called attention to the fect that 
the concerts were rendered under three 
governmental auspices and that they were 
in effect a dedication of the hall to the 
finer arts and that thus furthermore 
music was recognized as a peer among 
the finer arts and a legitimate concein 
of the government. 


MUSEUM NOTES | 


Exhibit of Vierra’s Mission Paintings. 


At the invitation of the Museum of 
the Fine Arts of Stanford University, 
California, Carlos Vierra, the artist, has 
sent for exhibition his entire collection 
of paintings of the New Mexico Missions. 
A number of these were finished several 
years ago and have become a part of 
the permanent collection of the Museum 
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of New Mexico. Mr. Vierra has found 
time during the past year to add five 
more missions to the collection, and plans 
to continue his work until it includes the 
entire list. The complete group will be 
of great value as an art exhibition, but 


also as a record of an important phase. 


cf New Mexico's unique history in which 
these quaint missions of the Fransiscans 
stand out as notable landmarks. ‘The 
collection now at Stanford will be shown 
in other California cities before its re- 
turn. New Mexico is fortunate in hav- 
ing the history of her native architecture 
presented in such an interesting fashion 
that it is invited for exhibiticn by the art 
museums of other states. 


Gft by J. M. Wulfing, 
Mr. J. M. Wulfing of St. Louis, a 


member of the Archaeological Institute 
and active inits affairs, has contributed 
$25.00 to the Indian Caafts Fund. 
Miss Elsie M. Loudon of Santa Fe has 
made a contribution of $2.00 to that fund. 


Boston National History Museum. 


The Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory has adopted the excellent policy of 
restricting its collection to New England 
natural history, and offers for sale two 
of its large habitat groups, one of Rocky 
Mountain geats and another of Rocky 
Mountain sheep. It is only museums in 
the largest centers or naticnal capitals 
that can hope to present adequately the 
entire field of the art or science to which 
they are dedicated, and it is becoming 
more and more the policy to restrict ex- 
hibits to the locality in which the museum 
is located and which it serves. Thus 
the museum at Santa Fe is dedicated to 
the art of the Southwest and the arch- 
aeology and history of the Pueblo region. 


Exhibit by J. H. Sharp, 


During the latter part of Apri! the 
Museum had the privilege of an exhibit 
by J. H. Sharp of the Taos Art Colony. 
Three alcoves were filled with his paint- 
ings and sketches, and that these pleased 
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the many visitors was evident. One al- 
cove was given tothe artist's better known 
Indian paintings, while two alcoves were 
filled with colorful sketches of the result 
of the recent visit of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
to southern Europe and northern Africa. 
Glowing with color and light, these 
sketches reflected beauty of semi-tropical 
and tropical splendor. There was no 
straining after unusual effects or bizarre 
compo:iion, but faithful, convincing por- 
trayal which nevertheless did not lack 
dramatic intens ty. 


Lecture on Indian Pottery. 


Under the auspices of the Society for 
the Preservation of Spanish and Indian 
Antiguities, a symposium will be given 
on Friday evening, May 2, in the Art 
Museum, to which the public is invited. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Gift for Carnegie Institute. 


Miss Mary L. Jackson has contributed 
$10,000 tothe Patrons Art Fund of 
the Carnegie Institute in memory of her 
brother, John Beard Jackson. This gift 
raises the fund, which is devoted to the 
purchase of paintings, to $130,000. 
This sum will be matched by the Carne- 
gie Corporation, which will also duplhi- 
cate subscriptions to the Camegie En- 
dowment F und. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


Museum for Nebraska’s Capital, 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Lincoln, Nebraska, will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary by founding a Mu- 
seum of History. 


The Memphis Art Gallery. 
The Brooks Memorial Art Gallery of 


Memphis,. Tennessee, includes music 
among its activities, and gave four con- 
certs in addition to two lectures, as well 
as dramatic readings during the year. 
There were twenty-two art exhibits, and 
the number of visitors was 39,082. 
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A LESSON IN DRAMA 
From Painting by Velino Sheji 





-The four Large Cuts Ratenuine in this issue should have 
accompanied the article “The Household Arts of the Indian 
Pueblos” in the issue of April 15, but were delayed in ship- 
ment. They are loaned through the courtesy of the author, 
Mr. Pedro J. Lemos, and The School Arts Magazine. 
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BONN CONFERS PH. D. DEGREE UPON 
HON. FRANK SPRINGER 





[t WILL be a miatter of interest to the 
* State of New Mexico that the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy—the highest 
there is in the line of scientific achieve- 
ment—has been conferred upon one of 
its citizens by one of the most. eminent 
German universities, in recognition of his 
devotion to Science and his successful pur- 
suit of one of its branches. ‘The citizen 
thus honored is Hon. Frank Springer, 
whose efforts in the furtherance of Science 
and Art in his own state are well known 
toourreaders. Theinstitution which has 
honored him, and in so doing honored 
itself as well, is the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
University at Bonn, which has long stood 
in the first rank among the seats of learn- 
ing im Germany. 

We have been permitted to see the 
diploma given by the faculty under the 
seal of the University, and to translate 
for our columns the essential part of it, 
which recites that the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy is conferred upon 

“Mr. Frank Springer, 
“Las Vegas, New Mexico, _ 
“Eminently successful investigator of Fos- 
sil Crinoidea; author of a reliable trea- 
tise on the Palaeocrinoidea; disinter- 
ested promoter of Scientific Research; 

[n special recognition of the fact that all 

hisscientific accomplishments have been 

gainedoutsideof his main calling in life.” 

Mr. Springer, who is now convales- 
cing in the city from a very serious illness 
in the nature of heart trouble, by which 
he has been confined to his room since 
last August, upon being interviewed up- 
on the subject informed us that the con- 
ferring of the degreé was entirely unso- 





licited and unexpected by him. But he 


further said that there were two things 
about it which he liked especially: first, 


that he iscredited to New Mexico, where 
the best part of his life has been spent; 


and second, the recognition of the fact 
that the scientific work on account of 
which the degree is given has been 
achieved outside of and parallel to his 
chief vocation in life. That, as is welb 
known in New Mexico, has been the 
law, in which he attained preeminent suc- 
cess and distinction at the bar of the 
Southwest; thus showing, as he himself 
once said, that “a man can, by husband- 
ing his time, follow a reasonably success- 
ful business career and at the same time 
give some thought to the wealth of na- 
ture that is around him.” 

Such a recognition of prominence of 


one of her citizens in scientific circles 


must be regarded as an honor to the 


state, in which, however, the particular . 
phase of his career which has brought if 


about is almost completely unknown, and 
that is hts international reputation and as- 
sociations: A glance at his correspond- 
ence and _ library shows the extent to 
which 


A very recent example of this is seen in 
a large volume concerning some remark- 


able discoveries in the Dutch Fast Indies, 


published in Holland under date of 
1924, as prepared after five years of re- 


search by a leading German paleontolo- | 
gist, who in the introduction alludes to | 


assistance received from Mr. Springer if 
the following terms: 


h he is consulted, and his advice | 
sought in the line of his specialty by other 
Scientists in various parts of the world. 

















| 
. 
| 
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“In the working up of this material | 
have again been most willingly assisted 
from different sources. In the first place 
I would mention Hon. Frank Springer, 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico, who in the 
most eminent and disinterested manner 
has promoted my work, not only by send- 
ing over literature, but also by contribut- 
ing a splendid and extensive collection of 
American crinoids, and through many 
helpful suggestions by letter.” 

Another scientific author in Scotland, 
publishing a description of a new genus 
and species of crinoids in the Geological 
Magazine, of London, for November, 
1923, p. 481, makes this record of cor- 
respondence with Mr. Springer on the 
subject: 

“In the spring of 1913 I had the 
pleasure of sending my specimens of flex- 
“ible crinoids to the eminent crinoid au- 
thority, Dr. Frank Springer, of the United 
States Museum, Washington, who was 
then engaged ina comprehensive study 
of the group. After receiving a copy 
of that magnificent work, The Crinoidea 
Flexibilia (reviewed by Dr. Bather in the 
Geological Magazine, 1922, Vol. LIX, 
p. 177), I was led to examine specimens 
since obtained, and found they belonged 
to a form which did not appear to be 
described in Dr. Spmninger’s new work. 
On communicating these facts and send- 
ing him a diagram based on these speci- 
mens, he sent me a letter from which he 
has been good enough to allow me to 
quote as follows: ‘You were quite right 
in thinking that it does not agree with 
any of the Flexibilia illustrated in my 
monograph. It represents in fact a new 
generic type, taking a well defined place 
in the familyIchthyocrinidae. In view of 
these facts, there is no escape from rec- 
ognizing in this interesting form a new 
genus, which will simply add one more 
to the almost unlimited modifications of 
which the crinoid skeleton is capable. 
I would therefore suggest that you pro- 
pose a new genus for the reception of 
this distinct form.’ 

“| have accordingly pleasure in ac- 
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ceding to Dr. Springer’s suggestion, and 
propose the following for the reception 
of the new material: Arrtichthyocrinus 
Springeri, new genus and species. 

ew years ago the geologists in 
charge of an East Indian expedition for 
the government of the Netherlands placed 
in Mr. Springer’s hands for study certain 
newly discovered crinoid specimens from 
the island of Rotti, of which his descrip- 
tion was published in Holland in 1918 
under the title “A new specimen of fos- 
sil Pentacrinus from the East Indies.” 

The geological survey of Canada has 
for many years referred all the crinoids 
discovered by its field workers to Mr. 
Springer for description and report, and 
has published three papers prepared by 
him, one of them avery important memorr, 
No. |5—P, of 50 pages and five plates, is- 
sued in 1911 by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Mines under the title “Ona Tren- 
ton Echinoderm Faunaat Kirkfield, Ont.” 

When a new edition of Zittel-East- 
man’s ‘Text Book on Paleontology,” 
a work of international scope, was to be 
brought out in London in 1913, Mr. 
Springer was asked _ by the editors to re- 
vise the chapters on blastoids and crin- 
oids, as to which they say on page 242: 
“The text for the entire subphylum Pel- 
matozoa has been revised by Mr. Frank 
Springer, of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
and Washington, D. C.” 

In 1922 some fossils discovered dur- 
ing a geological investigation in the state 
of Tamaulipas, Mexico, were submitted 
to him, which proved to be of a type 
previously unknown upon this continent, 
and were described in a paper published 
by the U. S. National Museum, entitled 
“Crinoids from the Upper Cretaceous of 
Tamaulipas, Mexico; and he now has in 
preparation a paper descriptive of a crin- 
oid hitherto unknown in America, found 
on the isthmus of Tehuantepec in south- 
ern Mexico: and also another describing 
some new material discovered by the U. 
S. Geological Survey near the Arctic 
ocean in Alaska, which is of special in- 
terest for its relation to forms hitherto 
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only known in Europe. Then there is 
now in press for the Geological Survey a 
paper by Mr. Springer upon some other 
crinoid remains found by one of its par- 
tieson the island of Haiti, of a kind now 
for the first time appearing upon the 
Western Hemisphere, under the title “A 
new Tertiary Crinoid from the West In- 
dies.” There is also awaiting publica- 
tion a paper by him to’ be issued as a 
part of the Natural History Series of the 
State University of lowa, upon a cele- 
brated and extremely rare crinoid of the 
present seas occurring near the island of 
Barbadoes off the coast of South Amen- 
ca, of which Mr. Springer possesses one 
of the few known specimens. 

These are only a few of the more re- 
cent works from Mr. Springer’s pen, cited 
as bearing especially upon his relation to 
researches of international interest. [he 
full range and extent of his production 
are shown by a complete list now being 
prepared at the request of an lowa_ bib- 
liographer, which contains a total of 68 
titles upon scientific subjects and 40 up- 
on legal, literary and forensic occasions. 
What makes such an output of unusual 
significance is the fact that it has been 
produced during the intervals of a busy 
life, aside from the routine of the legal 
profession, and other matters connected 
with the upbuilding of the state in which 
Mr. Springer has taken an interest. “The 
two following quotations are added to 
show that the recognition of his works 
abroad is not confined to recent years: 

(From the Zoological Record, Lon- 

don, 1901, p. 5.) 

“Under Crinoidea: The work of the 
year is Springer’s magnificent monograph 
on the Structure and Relations of Uinta- 
crinus;” among the memoirs of Harvard 
University. 

(From Popular Science Monthly, Dec. 
1902, p. 165.) 

“F. Springer, our best authority on the 
Crinoidea, has been able to produce the 
most elaborate and careful works in the 
intervals of a busy life asa lawyer; works 
which, it may be remarked, are much 
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better known in London than in New 
Mexico, where he resides.” 

Professor Giovanni Capellini, the most 
distinguished geologist of Italy, made a 
journey in the United States when a 
young man, of which he published an 
account in Italian. Some years ago a 
jubilee was arranged by prominent ofh- 
cials to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his appointment to the chair of Geol- 
ogy in the University of Bologna, one of 
the two oldest universities in Eurcpe, on 
which occasion a new museum, named in 
his honor, was to be dedicated, Mr. 
Springer was invited to participate, which 
he did by sending a letter of felicitation 
in which he quoted from Capellini's 
book on his American journey fifty years 
before. In acknowledging this Capellini 
wrote that on the day of his jubilee he 
had received messages from princes, po- 
tentates, officials and professors in every 
country of Europe, but that none had 
touched him so deeply as the one that 
came from far off America, recalling the 
visit in his younger days when he had 
been so hospitably received. 

Several of Mr. Springer’s most impor- 
tant works were published by Harvard, 
where he was given an honorary position 
of Associate in Paleontology. And asa 
fitting conclusion to this account of the 
intellectual labors of one of our people, 
we are allowed to quote the following 
summing up ina recent private letter from 
the head of the geological department of 
Yale University: 

“Yale University. 
‘Peabody Museum of Natural History. 
‘New Haven, Conn., April 16, 1924. 
“My Dear Springer: 

“Great news to hear from you that 
you are soon to be back upon your feet. 
We want a great deal more work of 
you, as you are one of the few meninthe 
world deeply interested in Crinoids. Cer- 
tainly you are the most active, and the 
world’s greatest authority. You deserve 
all the degrees that are heaped upon you. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“Charles Schuchert.” 
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MimMBRES RUINS, EXCAVATED BY BRADFIELD, GIVE CLEWS TO 
ANCIENT BASKET MAKERS 


(From the El Paso Times.) 


T IS only a bit of material that looks 
like heavy cloth woven of thick, brown 
twine—not more than an inch square. 
But to the scientific world it is a con- 
necting link in the story of mankind that 
is anywhere from 3500 to 20,000 
years old. ‘This rare find, made two 
years ago by Wesley Bradfield of the 
School of American Research of Santa 
Fe, in a cave on the lower Mimbres in 
New Mexico, has been identified with- 
in the last three weeks by Dr. Guern- 
sey of the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard as a product of the basket makers. 
This was disclosed to the public 
for the first time here yesterday at the 
meeting of the southwestern division of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 
“T was poking about in the debris in 
a cave, one of those places so unpleas- 
ant that you wished you had not enter- 
ed and this object clung,” Mr. Bradfield 
explained in relating the dramatic story. 
“The cave was dry, which accounts 
for the perfect manner in which it has 
been preserved. 


Evidence of Cave Dwellers. 


“In this one cave we also found evi- 
dence of cave dwellers, who lived in a 
‘period between the basket maker and the 
cave dweller. 

“This bit of evidence pomts to definite, 
‘eoncrete civilization here in the south- 
west. It is made of what is known as 
two-play apocynum twine manufactured 
of native fiber, and has been identified 
as beaded weftrows, producing oblique 
designs.” 


Scientists disagree as to the age ol 
the basket weavers. Some say they 
existed 10,000 years ago. Others say 
their period was 20,000 years back. 
Professor Bradfield declaring that it is a 
question yet to be determined, says that 
his bit of cloth or basket 1s anywhere from 
3500 years old on up. 

For the benefit of the layman, scient- 
ists explain the upward steps of the hu- 
man race in the southwest from the bas- 
ket weaver as follows: Basket weaver, 
post basket weaver, cave dweller, pre- 
pueblo, pit-house and pueblo. 

Professor Bradfield has been directing 
excavation work in the Mimbres region 
seven miles south of Ft. Bayard. 


Pit House Ruins Found. 


“We were examining surface dwell- 
ings, when, to the surprise of our lives, 
we discovered that in addition there were 
earlier rooms that had been sunk in_ the 
gravel, a semi-underground room of peo- 
ple who were to all intent, so far as we 
know, very highly developed. They 
belonged to the pit house area,” he said 
during the course of an illustrated lecture 
on the excavation work. 

Since this discovery valuable archaeo- 
logical information has been obtained. 
The work progresses slowly, as detailed 
descriptions and reports on the villages 
are being compiled. 

Among the skeletons found at various 
points was that of a man who had _ been 
buried in a sitting position. There also 
was the skeleton of a woman with a ba- 
by inher arms. 

Pottery uncovered connects the New 
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Mexico pit house dweller with the Casas 
Grandes region, where evidence of great- 
ly advanced culture has been unearthed 
inthe past. Art work on the various 
vessels 1s of intricate geometric designs 
and also includes pictures of the Casas 
Grandes parrot, fish and deer. 

Beads with holes in them finer than 
the modern needle have been dug up in 
the ruins. The holes were made with- 
out the use of metal. 

Cowboys told the scientists of finding 
arrowheads and pottery about two old 
mescal pits over the hills toward Lone 
mountain. 

“Investigation developed that there 
were |2 of these pits,’ continued Pro- 
fessor Bradheld. “But instead of being 
old mescal pits, as the cowboys supposed, 
they were the subterranean dwellings of 
the ancestors of the people who occupied 
the surrounding buildings we originally in- 
tended to explore. 

“Now, taking into consideration the 
evidence of the basket weavers in the 
cave, what is the connection between the 
basket weavers of a good many thousand 
years ago and the Mimbres residents at 
the beginning of the Christian era? That 
is what we shall endeavorto find out.” 


Pit House People. 


More was heard about the pit house 
people when Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
of the Denver University, read a paper 
on archaeological research in the north- 
eastern San Juan basin of Colorado. 

The location of pit houses show on 
the surfaces, in most instances, by a low, 
greatly eroded mound of earth, usually 
covered with large, irregular blocks of 
burned adobe, shreds of potsand broken 
stone implements. 

In addition to pit houses, remains of 
Pueblo culture also were found by this 
expedition in stone domiciles. 

A painting on one cliff bears a_strik- 
ing resemblance to the hunchback god of 
the Navajo used in the ceremonies for 
the healing of the sick. 

Evidence that Indians settled in the 
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country when they fled north to escape 
the wrath of the Spaniards during the re- 
conquest period following the Pueblo 
revolt is seen in yucca ropes and a cop- 
per plate. 


Early Vaccination, 


Vaccination methods adopted by Span- 
ish physicians in 1804, five years after 
the discovery of vaccine for smallpox, are 
still in use in isolated districts in New 
Mexico. This interesting fact was 
brought out by Lansing B. Blocm, Schco! 
of American Research, Santa Fe, when 
he read a paper of “Early Vaccination 
in New Mexico.” ' 

The Spanish government ordered vac- 
cination of every person in the colony 
who had not had smallpex. 

Several children were taken to Chi- 
huahua City, where they were vaccin- 
ated. They were taken north and the 
vaccine in their arms used in vaccinating 
others. The newly vaccinated children 
were taken to a neighboring’ settlement, 
and so on. In this manner the precious 
vaccine was conserved, 

The story of vaccination was dug 
from old Spanish records in Santa Fe 


_archives. 


Records show that few persons in 
New Mexico oldex than six years had es- 
caped smallpox when vaccine was dis- 
covered. 


Scientists in Attendance. 


Those who had registered for the 
convention were as follows: Mrs. G. 
W. Eggleston, El Paso: Alice Jones, E. 
Paso; Wesley Bradfreld, Santa Fe; 
A. L. Flagg, Phoenix; L. P. Bloom, 
Santa Fe; E. C. Prentiss, El Paso; Mrs. 
D. Bruce, El Paso; Frank E. E. Ger- 
mann, of Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. R. B. 
Alves, El Paso; R. G. Alves, El Paso; 
H. E. Douglas, Tucson; Dorras Shreve, 
Tucson; H. B. McMillan, Greeley Colo.; 
Romula Escobar, Juarez; Walter T. 
Taylor, Tucson; Elward S. Erdis, El 
Paso; Mrs. Charles A. Miller, El Paso; 
W. W. Lake, El Paso: Charles T. Vor- 
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A Group of Pueblo Indian Women Producing their Excellent Pottery by Simple Means and 
Outdoor Firing. They are America’s First Household Artists 
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Every Design in the Indian’s Handicraft is Full of Symbols and Perpetuates a Record or Message Conveyed by Fine 
Forms and Color. Above are Shown Some of their Motifs and Interpretations as Analyzed by Kenneth Chapman 
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A Group of Pottery Designs By Marie Martinez, Potter of San Ildefonso Pueblo, New Mexico 
Produced in Red, White, Black and Cream 
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The Dwellings of the Pueblo Indian are in Porfect Accord with the Landscape, and their Homes are 
the Oldest Houses in America, some of them being pre-Columbian in Date 
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hies, Tucson; R. S. Trumbull, El Paso; 
Frank Roberts, yee) Denver; Henry F. 
Roberts, El Paso; Edgar L. Hewett, 
Santa Fe; Ruth Reynolds, Los Angeles; 
M. J. Garret, El Paso; G. T. Caldwell, 
Tucson; M. J. Garrett, El Paso; Frank 
M. Life, Tucson; Mrs. Elliott C. Pren- 
tiss, El Paso; Francis Lon, Tucson; Er- 
nest Anderson, Tucson; R. S. Hawkins, 
Tucson; J. J. Thornbar, Tucson; C. N. 
Catlin, Tucson; Mrs. Ralph H. Moore, 
El Paso; J. G. Brown, Tucson; Lucille 
E. Day, El Paso; J: -C. ° Shirley, © El 
Paso; R. S. Moore, El] Paso; John M 


Kieth, White Oaks, New Mexico.; 
Byron Cummings, Tucson; Mrs. B. F. 
Jenness, El Paso; George Turner, FI] 


Paso; Willis W. Waite, El Paso; Les- 
le pare, El *Paso; S,° G: Swope, 
E] Paso; John W. Kidd, El Paso; Mil- 
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ton C. Smith, El Paso; 
Mottinger, E. Paso. 


Officers Elected. 


Dr. Elliott C. Prentiss, E] Paso. pres- 
ident. 

Mr. A. L. Flagg, Phoenix, Ariz., vice 
president. 

Robert S. Trumbull, El Paso, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Executive committee: A. L. Flagg, 
chairman; Prof. Byron Cummings, Tuc- 
son; Frank E. E. Gernamm, Boulder; S. 
T. MacDougal, Ducson; Edgar L. Hew- 
ett, Santa Fe; Robert S. Trumbull, El 
Paso; Elliott C. Prentiss, El Paso. 

The next meeting is to be held at 
Boulder, Colorado, the date to be se- 
lected by vote of all members by mail. 


and C. W. 





ANALYSIS OF THE PREHISTORIC ART OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Presented by Dr. W. D. Swope, at the Meeting at El Paso, Texas, of the Social Science Section of 


the Southwestern Division of fbe American Arsociation for the Advancement of Science 





ARE with the prehistoric people of 

the Southwest, seems to have been 
confined to six classes: Architecture, weav- 
ing, pottery, carving of stone, etching on 
stone, and drawing and painting onst one 
and pottery. Examples of the aboveare 
all that remain as evidence of skill and 
advancement in the realm of art. Per- 
sonal observation and research bring out 
the following facts: 

Of prehistoric architecture and weav- 
ing we have only fragmentary evidence 
—the foundations of buildings; pillar and 
beam support, stone masonry with well 
mixed mortar, jamb and lintel wood con- 
structions, and apparently unsupported 
arches of irregular Roman character, in 


the former, and fabrics woven of cotton 
and bark, with mummy cloths of hair, 
bark, and fur and feathers in the latter. 
With the fragmentary evidences of 
architecture and weaving, we are neces- 
sarily forced to draw largely on our im- 
agination for the reconstruction of gar- 
ments and domiciles. Though we like 
to think of our early first families of Amer- 
ica, robed in gorgeous raiment of furred 
and feathered polychromatic beauty, sea- 
ted upon thrones of carved native jasper 
and bedecked with gems of beryl, ruby, 
topaz, garnet, opal and turquoise; recelv- 
ing their retainers in vast vaulted beam 
ceiling chambers, the walls of which were 
stuccoed and decorated with mural paint- 
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ings representing subjects of historic and 
event importance; we are forced to con- 
clude that many of such deductions are 
born in the subconscious cogitations of 
the mind of the archaeologist. 

In the art of pottery making, our pre- 
historic progenitors were far advanced. 
They were able to identify excellent 
clays from which they made a fine mass. 
With this mass they were able to pro- 
duce excellent examples of the potter's 
art m glazed and unglazed vessels of 
many forms and sizes. 

Judging from vessels and shards the 
earlier wares were produced by mould- 
ing the clays within some form of basket 
weaving. 

I can fancy some prehistoric artisan 
havinga fire in his establishment and find- 
ing among the embers what were clay 
lined baskets now, burned vessels capa- 
ble of holding fluids. I can imagine his 
repeating the experiment with an impro- 
vised kiln until he produced a good ear- 
then bowl to the great joy and admira- 
fion of his associates. When his clay 
was poor he knew how to mix it with 
ground shells and other chemical agents 
that served to bind and toughen the pro- 
ducts. Finally, he learned to build the 
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vessels with successive coils of mass, shape 
them in the forms of animals and birds, 
supply them. with handles and decorate 
them with objects in relief. 

We have no positive evidence that 
our prehistoric potter arrived at the ad- 
vanced stage in his work when he_ util- 
ized the potter's wheel in his work, 
though I have seen several flat stones with 
slightly abrased or eroded areas in the 
center that were possibly prehistoric pot- 
ters’ wheels. These stones had notches 
on the four sides that may have been in- 
dicators or personal signatures of the 
owners. Their vessels were worked 
down and polished wifh special stone 
tools made for the purpose, and were 
glazed with chemicals with which the 
prehistoric artist must have been familiar. 

Of the carving of stone we find imple- 
ments of war, of the chase, of husbandry 
and of religion. 

As there were no sharp tools in those 
far away ages of the past, their carving 
of stone was limited to fracturing and at- 
trition. They sought and found a suita- 
ble stone in texture, size and shape. 
They broke from it the unwanted parts 
and with another stone abraded by rub- 
bing it until the object assumed the re- 
guired shape. 

The implements of war and the chase 
were axes, usually of fine grained blue 
limestone, war clubs of garnet rock, spear 
and arrow heads of flint, hard lime- 
stone, onyx, Jasper, obsidian and topaz. 

The stone axes varyin size from those 
weighing but a few ounces to those of 
several pounds. Some of them are of 
such fine workmanship and finish that 
one can hardly conceive of the amount 
of time and patience that must have been 
employed in their production. 

have seen war clubs of garnet rock 
about three feet long, almost exactly 
round, and at no point more than two 
inches in diameter. A gentle tap with 
one of these formidable weapons must 
ake been sufficient to crush the hardest 
ead. 


The spear and arrow points range’ 
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from ten inches long and two inches 
broad at the base, to the tiny ones of 
semi-transparent smoky topaz, one-fourth 
of an inch wide and one-half inch long. 
To me their fabrication is a never ending 
source of wonder. They must have been 
produced in great numbers. 

In the realm of husbandry their stone 
products consisted of mills for grinding 


_—{metate and mortars) with their hand 


stones (manos and pestles), stone bows, 
hammers, axes, hoes, arrow polishers and 
skinning and fleshing knives. Many of 
the mills and bowls are of excellent work- 
manship. The hammers and hoes are 
often poor, requiring some flight of imag- 
ination in determining their use. The 
arrow polishers are of fine workmanship, 
and must have been prized possessions. 
The skinning and fleshing knives are im- 
perfect. They are little more than se- 
lected flat stones with an attempt at an 
erosion edge. In the hands of the ladies 
of the period they must have produced 
some dull carving. 

Of the objects used in religious or cer- 
emonial exercises the fetish and the pipe 
or cloud blower are the most important. 


The fetish vary somewhat with the 


geographic location. ~The bearto which 
they prayed for strength and the frog 
which came with the downpour of water 
and, therefore; must have something to 
do with the bringing of rain in their de- 
ductive reasoning, are the most frequent- 
ly found. 

Some of these articles are of beautiful 
workmanshtp. Many of them have rep- 
resentations of terraced temples etched 
or in relief upon their backs. The cor- 
rect representation of form and attention 
to detail is unquestionable evidence of 
the artistic development of the producer. 

The cloud blowers, or pipes, were of- 
ten made of meerschaum. They were 
cigar shaped with a hole drilled through 
the center, and ground down at one end 
so they could be easily taken between 
the lips. Some were ornamented, but 
more frequently they were plain. | have 
~ seen them as much as ten inches long. 
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The etching on stone is found on cer- 
emonial objects, cliffs and in caverns. 
They were apparently produced by strik- 
ing a sharp pointed flint tool with astone 
hammer. Various objects are portrayed, 
the sun, moon and stars,which were held 
In special veneration, serpents, animals 
and human beings are frequent. Events 
and historical records are also found 
etched on the rocks. The most notable 
of these events, with which [ am famil- 
lar, 1s an apparent record of a migyation 
or triumphal return of an expedition, 
etched upon the walls of a canyon near 
the Colorado-New Mexico line. 

In the drawing and painting on pot- 
tery the prehistoric artistic’ accomplish- 
ment of the Southwest reached its high- 
est development. The pigments used 
have stood the test of/ time, the elements 
and burial for ages, and still retain their 
colors. The blacks, reds, whites, browns 
and yellows, are well defined. They 
were apparently made~from-rons, lead 
and ochres, ground in small mortars of 
stone and mixed with some menstrumum, 
which we will probably never be able to 
identify. 

Some of the work would indicate that 
brushes were used, but there does not 
seem to have been found any positive 
evidence remaining of these perishable 
tools of the moder artist. They surely 
used stipples or styles, made from ihe 
hard bone of the deer’s front leg. These 
instruments were evidently used as both 
awls and styles, and with them the fine, 
smooth, symmetrical lines we so much ad- 
mire were probably drawn. 

Upon their earthen vessels they paint- 
ed scenes of historic occurrenee and 
events, and representations of animals, 
birds, serpents, insects and flowers, that 
existed at that period in this region. 
The antelope, deer, mountain sheep, 
bears, armadillos and jack rabbits, pan- 
thers, wild turkeys, quails, chapparal 
cocks, herons, crows, fish, toads, snakes, 
grasshoppers, centipedes, butterflies, sun- 
flowers and grasses, were among the sub- 
jects selected for their artistic endeavors. 
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There are men riding bears, snaring 
crows, stalking deer and a hunchback 
man attempting to charm mountain sheep 
with a flute. A strutting turkey fills one 
bowl, a horned serpent another, a beau- 
tiful butterfly border with many insects 
correctly and artistically portrayed on a 
white background, constitutes the decor- 
ation of a ten inch food bowl. 

Their artistic endeavors can be easily 
divided into three classes: correct portray- 
al, conventional figures and geometric 
symbolic designs. | 

A circle is a sun; changed to a face it 
isa moon. Crosses are stars. Dotted 
and horrizontal lines are rain, triangles are 
symbols of life and terraces are temples. 

From a modern point of view, the art 
of the prehistoric people of this region 
was rather crude. When we take into 
consideration their limited mental devel- 
opment and the tools with which they 
had to work, we can but wonder at the 
progress these ancient people made in the 
realms of art. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Tahiti in Paint. 
Helena Dunlap, of the Taos Art 


Colony, who is one of the first women 
artists to go to Lahitiin search of art ma- 
terial, is exhibiting the splendid results of 
her work there at the Canneil-Chaffin 
galleries in Los Angeles. Like the true 
artist she 1s, she quickly found herself less 
interested in the merely decorative sur- 
face of South Sea existence than in the 
life of the child-like people who inhabit 
these islands of the blest. Her paintings 
show how readily she could fuse together 
the essential elements of island life in a 
manner at once decorative and interpre- 
tive. But through the whole exhibition, 
paintings and drawings, there runs an un- 
dercurrent of pathos, a woman's inevita- 
ble reaction to the tragedy of her Ta- 
hitian sisters’ existence. It isreallyinthe 
drawings that one feels most strongly this 
pathos sadness upon noble, generous wo- 
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men’s faces. There are two drawings 
which sum up the story, “Native Gul 
and Half-caste Child” and “Woman of 
Morea.” Life is very free in Tahiti and 
women are generous. Where they love 
they give themselves and thereis no price. 
Then there are children, and she passes 
quickly from happy, irresponsible girlhood 
to the burden of motherhood—alone ! 
How does she face it> Can she fight 
in the courts for support? No, vindict- 
iveness is foreign to her nature, there is 
no meanness in her. She shoulders the 
burden as her fate, and over her face 
and into her being steals the tragedy of 
her life. This existence without mascu- 
line responsibilities attracts the trash of 
the occidental world, and a life which 
was not without its compensations is rap- 
idly becoming insupportable to Tahitian 
women. ‘This does not mean that the 
exhibit is a tragic one. Miss Dunlap 
was keenly responsive to the charm of 
South Sea life, as such lovely drawings 
as “The Green Lecoon,’ “Copra Sea- 
son, and those relaxed studies “Noon 
Rest” and ‘“‘Siesta’” prove. Rather, it 
has lent a poignancy to her vision, a sense 
of fate to her conception of these people, 
which alone could have produced such 
masterly drawing as. Woman of Morea.” 
The tonality achieved here is something 
felt rather than seen, a spiritual quality 
coloring the personality of this woman. 
Miss Dunlap is a superb draughtsman. 
There is a sensitive power in her brush 
line—the drawings are made, | believe, 
with a brush, a bottle of ink and one of 
water—which places her high among the 
ranks of imaginative draughtsmen. Her 
color is born of the country. The foli- 
age, the huge and brilliant flowers, the 
black and purple heat of the mountains, 
these she has woven into patterns of 
strong and sure beauty, yet the sense of 
reality is never lost. “Age under the 
Young Tree” isa masterly piece of paint- 
ing, in design and color values no less 
than in the pathos of contrast. “Native 
Hut—Tahiti” renders the whole flavor 
of South Sea life, and “At the Water- 
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tall” is one of the finest examples of “‘mod- 
ernist painting ever seen in Los Ange- 
les—Los Angeles Times. 





MUSEUM EVENTS 


Dr. Hewett at San Diego, 


On Sunday evening, May 11, Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the Mu- 
seum, upon his return to San Diego from 
attendance at the Southwestern Division 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at El Paso, de- 
livered a lecture on “Dead Empires and 
Living Questions” before the San Diego 
Society of the Archaeological Institute. 
The meeting was held in the Unitarian 
Church. The lecture was based on Dr. 
Hewett’s recent explorations among the 
ruined cities of the Near East, supple- 
mented by observations on battlefields of 
the World War. Dr. Hewett has also 
resumed his lecture courses in the Cali- 
fornia Building at San Diego, using as 
his generaltheme “The Ancient World.” 
The lectures are illustrated with slides 
showing excavations and present condi- 
tions of the great historic cities as well 
as the present life of the Arabs, Syrians, 
and the people of Mesopotamia. The 
first series of lectures was as follows: 

May 2nd. Tyre and Sidon, the 
Strong Cities of the Syrian Sea. May 
Oth. Baalbek, Glorious Temple City of 
Helios. May 16th. Palmyra, Queen 
‘City of the Desert. May 23rd. Car- 
chemish, Ancient Capital of the Hittites. 
May 30th. Babylon, Mightiest City of 
the Ancient World. June 6th. Nine- 
vah, Royal City of Ancient Assyria. 
tone 13th. Ur of the Chaldees, Home 
of Abraham. 








| GIFTS ere | 


Pulitzer Prize Awards. 


The 1924 awards of the Pulitzer 
prizes and scholarships for excellence in 
journalism, letters and arts were an- 
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nounced today by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity 

"The World won the $500 gold med- 
al for “the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by any 
newspaper during the year.” The prize 
was awarded for its exposure of the 
peonage system in F lorida. 

The other awards in journalism were: 

The $500 prize for the best editorial 
article went to the Boston Herald for its 
editorial entitled “Who Made Coolidge?” 
written by F. W. Buxton. 

The $1000 prize for the best exam- 

ple ef a reporter's work was won by 
Magner White for his story of the eclipse 
of the sun published in the San Diego 
Sun. 
J. N. Darling, of the New York Her- 
ald- Tribune, won the $500 for the best 
cartoon, with his drawing entitled “In 
Good Old U.S. A.” 

Margaret Wilson (now Mis. G. D. 
Turner) of Chicago, for her novel “The 
Able MclLaughlins,” was awarded the 
$1000 prize for the year's best Amer 
can novel. 

Hatcher Hughes for his play “Hell 
Bent for Heaven,” was awarded the 
$1000 prize for the best American play. 

Charles Howard Mcllwain, professor 
of history at Harvard, for his “The 
American Revolution; A Constitutional 
Interpretation,’ received the prize of 
$2000 for the best book of history. 

Michael! Pupin, professor of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University, for his 

“From Immigrant to Inventor,” was 
awarded the $1000 prize for the best 
American biography. | 

Robert Frost for his ““_New Hamp- 
shire,” won the $100 prize for the best 
volume of verse. 


| | NOTES | 


The Ancient Fiapper. . 





Civilization hasn't done much for the 
modern flapper in so far as adornments 
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are concerned, with the exception that 
artisans of today may be tuming out 
earrings and bracelets a bit finer in finish 
than those worn by the prehistoric mai- 
den. That is plainly indicated in ex- 
hibits that visiting scientists have brought 
to El Paso for the convention, some of 
which were placed on exhibition in a 
San Antonio street window of the Popu- 
lar Dry Goods store yesterday. 

A figure bowl from ruins at Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua, delicate in design 
and finish, bears a relief work face of a 
woman, on whose ears the pottery dec- 
orator painted earrings. Pictures of 
skeletons unearthed in the Mimbres val- 
ley of New Mexico show nine shell 
bracelets on the left arm of a woman. 

Athough the prehistoric girl had no 
dressing table, she prized her jewel case 
woven of yucca yarn. 

She also knew something about em- 
broidery work. Cotton cloth made by 
the early Americans was exhibited at the 
meeting last night. One speciman was 
an example of what was termed the an- 
cestor of modern punch work embroidery 
and open work. 

When the ancient flapper was a ba- 
by she had her primitive nursing bottle, 
too. This was made of baked clay. 
Dr. Cummings has one, but did not 
bring it to El Paso for fear some en- 
thusiastic collector might get hold of it. 

When she dressed her finest she wore 
a robe of turkey feathers woven about 
a yucca cord and plaited into cloth. 
This garment probably was the most 
prized article of the early Americans. 
Dr. Cummings has a specimen of the 
material. 

That the prehistoric men could sup- 
ply infants with toys, is seen in sets of 
birds carved of wood. The birds, how- 
ever, probably had a place in religious 
ceremonies. 

War clubs used by stone age men and 
pottery that proves that a highly de- 
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veloped culture existed in the Casas . 
Grandes region centuries ago areamong 
he scores of interesting objects on dis- 
play in the window. | 

Perfect figures of frogs and rattlesnakes 
are worked in clay on the face of one 
jar from the Chihuahua ruins. 

A stone pig that resembles the pigbank 
youngsters prize today is one of the out- 
standing fetishes in a_ collection from 


the Muimbres valley.— E] Paso Times. 


An American Mammal. 


How a major mammal, new to the 
United States, was recently discovered 
was related yestereay by Dr. T.C. Vor- 
hies of the University of Arizona before 
the section on biology at the scientists 
meeting. 

~““There was recently killed inthe Hua- 
chuca mountains of Arizona a mammal 
of considerable size which has not hith- 
erto been known to scientists as occur- 
ring within the borders of our country, 
he said. 

‘This is a coati, or as it is also called, 
a coati:mundi. ‘The coati is an animal 
larger than a coon, being two or three 
feet in length, with a long probescis hike 
extension of the snout, giving its head a 
slightly anteater like appearance. It has 
a tail about as long as the body, ringed 
with black and white. 

“It 1s reported to be able to best a 
dog in a fight. 

‘This animal belongs to the same fam- 
ily with the well known raccoon and with 
the basarick, perhaps better knownas the 
ring tail cat, and also miscalled the civet 
cat. The ring tail occursin Texas, New 
Mexico and southern Arizona, and is the 
smallest of the trio, the raccoon being 
larger and the cocati the largest. 

“All are omnivorous, feeding on fruit 
and vegetable food as well as oninsects, 
birds, eggs, smal] rodents and similar 


fare.’ —E]l Paso Times. 
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A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR BEQUEST 





THE SANTA FE SOCIETY OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF AMERICA has been notified that the late Miss Abbie M. White 
had bequeathed the sum of $10,000 to it. The letter is from the 
executor, Dr. Francis L. Rowley, President of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It follows: 
Boston, Mass., May 22, 1924. 


Santa Fe Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
GENTLEMEN: 

Under the will of the late Abbie M. White, of Grafton, Mas- 
sachusetts, the Trustees of the Santa Fe Society of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America have been left the sum of 
$10,000 to be used for the purposes of the Society. 
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EXHIBIT BY VICTOR HIGGINS 
BY LUCILLE E. MOREHOUSE 





F THE importance of an art exhibi- 

tion in Indianapolis be measured in re- 
lation to the prominent place held by the 
exhibition in the field of American art, 
then tomorrow will see the opening by 
the Pettis gallery of its most important ex- 
hibition of the season. Established for 
the express purpose of displaying the 
work of Indiana artists at no charge to 
the artist, in a downtown location easily 
accessible to visitors, the art gallery on the 
fifth floor of the New York Store has of- 
fered the public an exceptional opportu- 
nity to become well acquainted with ma- 
ny artists of the state through one-man 
shows and group exhibitions held during 
the year. 

Victor Higgins, A. N. A., one of sev- 
eral distinguished American artists, who 
are claimed by Indiana by right of birth, 
will open an exhibition of paintings in the 
Pettis gallery tomorrow, the display to 
continue for three weeks. The opening 
on Monday will be of three-fold interest, 
a gallery full of pictures by Victor Hig- 
gins, a talk by the artist and a reception 
and tea in his honor. 


1,500 Invitations Issued. 


Fifteen hundred invitations have been 
issued for the “first view” to be held at 
2:30 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. A 
large part of the fifth floor adjoining the 
art gallery, will be given over to the so- 
cial function. The place will be beauti- 
fied wrth palms and flowers and four tea 
tables will be presided over by repre- 
sentatives from the art association of In- 
dianapolis, the Indiana Artists’ Club, the 
Woman's Department Club and the pub- 
lic schools. 

Those to preside at the tea tables are 


Mrs. Henry Kahn and Mrs. Louis H 
Levey of the Art Association; Mrs. Myra 
Reynolds Richards and Mrs. W. O. 
Bates of the Indiana Artists’ Club; Mrs. 
John R. Curry and Mrs. L. M. Edwards 
of the Woman's Department Club; Miss 
Florence H. Fitch, director of art in the 
public schools and Miss Estelle Peel 
Izor, head of the art department of the 
Manual Training High School. Mrs. 
Howard M. Gay will also be a hostess 
at the tea. 

While the first view of the pictures by 
the distinguished member of the Taos 
group of painters will be for invited 
guests only, 1t should be borne in mind 
that the gallery will be open to the pub- 
lic, without charge, from next Tuesday 


to May Zae 


Shows 24 Canvases. 


The collection will number twenty-four 
canvases. The following is a complete 
list of titles: “Winter Sun,” “Taos from 
a Hilltop,” “New Mexico Sky,” “A 
New Mexico Calvary,” “Old Orchard,” 
“Ute Park Freighters,” “A Mountain 
Ceremony, ‘Canyon Landscape,’ “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” “A Cabin in 
the Aspens,” “Indian Girl with Pairot,” 
“Aspens,” “A Man ina Garden,” “Ran- 
dall’s Mill,” ““Adam and Eve,” “Pegasus 
Unmounted,” “Snow,” “The Valley of 
Waiting Souls,” “Picuris Hills,” ““Taosin 
Spring,” ““I wining,” “Blue Spruce, ’ “So- 
lo Circus,” “Zinnias.” 

The exhibition came here from Wash- 
ington, where it was shown in the Cor- 
coran galleries. It was also displayed in 
the Macbeth gallery in New York and 
in the Chicago art institute. One of the 
pictures, “Indian Girl with Parrot,” is to 
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be reproduced in color as a frontispiece 
in the May 15 number of the magazine 
‘“Townand Country.” Another picture, 
“A Mountain Ceremony,’ was used in 
the December number of Arts and Dec- 
oration in connection with an article about 
the work of Taos artists. The Carnegie 
international exhibition, which opened in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Apmnil 24, includes 
one of Mr. Higgins’s figure compositions. 
It is of interest to know that three other 
artists claimed by Indiana, Eugene F. Sav- 
age, Daniel Garber and Glenn Coleman, 
are also represented in the big show at 
the Carnegie Institute. The American 
Federation of Arts selected a Victor Hig- 
gins landscape, a mountain scene of the 
Southwest, to be shown in the internation- 
alexhibition to be held this spring in Venice 


Attended Shelbyville Schools. 


Victor Higgins is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Tilson Higgins, who are still liv- 
ing on the home farm near Shelbyville. 
The artist was educated in the public 
schools of Shelbyville, and took his art 
training in the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Academy of Fine Arts of Chicago, 
in which school] he was for some time a 
teacher. He also continued his art study 
in Europe, with Rene Menard and Lu- 
cien Simon in Paris, and with Hans Von 
Heyck in Munich. 


It is of interest to know that a commis- 
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sion from Carter Harrison well known 
ex-mayor of Chicago, to paint a land- 
scape, first took Mr. Higgins to Taos, at 
about the time the colony of artists was 
being established there. For ten years 
he has done practically all of his painiing 
in New Mexico. It was in 1914 that 
he won his first gold medal and since 
that time many prize awards have come 
to him, the greatest number from art or- 
ganizations of Chicago. The National 
Academy of Design in New York, awar- 
ded him the first Altman prize in 1918. 
The artist holds an associate membership 
mn the Naticnal Academy. In this 
years annual exhibit of the Pennsyl- 
vania academy a purchase was made for 
the Temple collection of the Academy of 
the picture which Mr. Higgins had on 
display there. 

In appearance Mr. Higgins is very 
youthful looking, with blue gray eyes 
and dark brown hair. He will be 40 
yearsold June 28. His wife is the daugh- 
ter of Sheldon Parsons, a noted artist of 
the Santa Fe art colony but formerly of 
New York City. There isa baby daugh- 
ter. little Joan Higgins, two years old, 
who already evidences a liking for music 
to the extent that she will drop her play- 
things and listen, and sometimes has been 
observed keeping time to the rbytkm 
beats by a sort of baby dance step.— 
From the Indianapolis Star. 





THE JEMEZ INDIANS 
BY JAMES 8. REAGAN IN THE 34th ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO MUSEUM 





N north central New Mexico, 50 miles 
north of Albuquerque, there is a mas- 
sive uplift in the shape of a giant lobster's 
left claw, with thumb and finger extend- 
ing southward. Itis a world of moun- 
tains and valleys, of towering forests and 


living streams. [t is a country of majes- 
tic mesas which taper into many a com- 
manding portrero flanked by deep can- 
yons. High rock mesas also assume fan- 
tastic shapes, huger and more impressive 


than the Garden of the Gods. This re- 
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gion 1s known as the Jemez Mountains. 

To visit the valley in the hollow of the 
great claw, the scenery exceeds expecta- 
tion. To the north, in Guadalupe can- 
yon are extensive falls, and in the canyon 
of San Diego are hot springs and a pic- 
turesque soda dam, formed of travertine 
deposits. Still farther to the north isa 
forest covered plateau and great valleys 
surrounded by cliffsand craters. To the 
northeast, Mount Pelado arises to the 
blue sky. To the east the Cochiti range 
shuts out the morning sun. To the south- 
east across lava-capped mesas, the Jemez 
river joins the great river that “flows in 
the direction of the sun at noon.” Still 
farther southeast the high escarpment of 
the Sandia Mountains rises abruptly from 
the plains. To the south are white cap- 
ped mesas; to the southwest, mesas and 
escarpments of stone so red that they re- 
flect the rays of the morning sun. And 
to the west the Nacimiento range gives 
the sky a ragged horizon, while in the 
valleys are red and white tufa domes and 
castled buttes. While at one’s feet is the 
Pueblo of Jemez, a more picturesque vil- 
lage than any of the Rio Grande Pueb- 
los, the largest and most interesting of the 
New Mexico Indian towns. Moreover, 
a trip through the region to the Jemez 
Hot Springsand on to the top of the pla- 
teau, is a journey of rapturous delight to 
any one sensitive to a magnificent land- 
scape which runs to titanic proportions 
and vivid coloring. The mesas behind 
the pueblo are blood red and glow in 
the light of the setting, or the rising, sun 
like molten lava; while in the distance 
crest rises above crest. And, again, as 
the visitor proceeds up the canyon above 
the village, on a steep wall of the cliff, 
west of the river is pointed out the figure 
of San Diego with streaming hair and 
mantle wrapped about him. Night finds 
him at the bubbling hot springs at the 
foot of the ruin of the massive mission 
and convent of San Diego de Jemez, and 
the ancient pueblo of Gyusiwa, which 
played such a prominent part in the ear- 
y history of New Mexico. 
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Recently there has been a growing In- 
terest in this region in an archacological 
way. Ihishas brought about the ac- 
quiring of the historic mission of San Di- 
ego de Jemez for the state, through the 
efforts of the Museum of New Mexico 
and the School of American Research. 
This, too, has brought the Jemez Pueblo 
Indians before the public. 

These Indians belong to the Tanoan 
family. According to their traditions, 
they came from the north from a la- 
goon (the canyon of the Colorado) 
called Uabunatota, though they seem to 
have originally come from the far distant 
north. ; 

Their origin myth is as follows: “This 
earth is flat and round like a pancake, 
and is known to possess four places of 
habitation, situated one above another. 
Each has for its roof the floor of the 
apartment above it, except this one, which 
has the sky. A long, long time ago our 
people lived in the apartment beneath 
this one. For a long, long time they 
lived there. Finally one day aman saw 
a hole which led up through the roof to 
this world. He crawled up through it, 
and all the people followed him. ‘The 
mouth of the hole being in the far north, 
a council was called. At this meeting 
the ‘principales’ decided to move toward 
the noon day sun. Said they: “The sun 
warmed the place from whence we came; 
therefore, by moving toward it this earth 
must become warmer. So they began 
their march over mountains of ice and 
snow toward the boiling ocean. Fora 
long, long time they journeyed; but the 
land of sunshine was not reached. On, 
on they marched tll their food supply 
became scanty and their blankets be- 
came worn out. Then one by one they 
died from cold and hunger. For a while 
those who survived kept up courage even 
under the adverse conditions, and con- 
tinued their onward march. At last, 
however, their numbers being so de- 
pleted, they became despondent and 
wished all to die. At this juncture the 
mother god, the moon, prayed to her hus- 
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band, the sun, to save the remnant of 
men, their children. So the sun took one 
of the survivors of our people, painted 
his body in transverse black and white 
bands, decorated his head with corn 
husks and suspended an eagle feather be- 
hind eachear. Ass soon as he was thus 
painted and decorated, this man became 
a delight-maker, and began to dance and 
cut capers and make grimaces. So in- 
terested did the people become in his 
performance that they forgot their sorrows 
and became glad. ‘They then resumed 
their journey, which they continued till 
they reached the confluence of the Rio 
Grande. 

“Here in this valley they ceased their 
wanderings and took up their abode. 
Being few in numbers and not being 
trained in the arts of war and defense, 
they were afraid of the savage tribes— 
Apaches and other nomadic tribes who 
dwelt in the region. So they established 
their places of habitation in narrow can- 
yons, along cliffs and in caves. In these 
they lived a great while, subsisting onthe 
grain they raised and on the plentiful 
game. Then the savage hordes began 
to make inroads into the territory. They 
killed all the game or, by their presence, 
made it unsafe to hunt. They took the 
fields, one by one. They drove the peo- 
ple to the cliffs and caves, and then cap- 
fured these strongholds by storm or star- 


ved the people until they came out of © 


their own accord and gave themselves 
over to be slaughtered or to be enslaved. 
Only a_ few places still held out and 
these were reduced to such straits that 
their capture, followed by the massacre 
of the prisoners was daily expected. 
Their annihilation was certain. 

‘Again the mother god prayed to the 
sun to save their children, and a second 
time the great father came to the rescue. 
At this time he placed among them a 
‘knowing man, whose name was Pest-ya- 
sode (sometimes confounded with Mon- 
tezuma). 

“Pest-ya-sode defeated the enemies, 
raised the stege of the caves and cliffs, 
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and drove the savages out of the narrow 
canyons. He trained the people in the 
art of war. He led them out into the 
open country. He at last expelled the 
hostile tribes from the region after a des- 
perate encounter. He instructed the 
Indians to build villages in horseshoe 
shape with continuous outer walls, so that 
they served both as places of residence 
and as fortifications. He taught them 
their religious rites and ceremonies. He 
instituted the sacred hunts. He taught 
the people to paint their houses and edi- 
fices of worship in representative figures 
of the gods. Hemade the column dan- 
cers the sprouters of grain; the ‘delight- 
makers the maturers of grain and of ev- 
erything that lives and grows upon the 
earth. To the god clown dancers he 
gave power over ‘sickness’ and death. 
To the sun priests and their aides he 
gave power to intercede between those 
above and men. 

“For along, long time he lived with 
them, extending their territory, building 
pueblos and erecting kivas. Finally, af- 
ter he had made them a powerful and 
prosperous people, he called them all to- 
gether and told them there were many 
people that he must teach as he had 
taught them, and that he must go and 
instruct them. Then, said he, “when 
I am gone you will neglect to do 
the things that] have taught you. There- 
fore, will my father, the sun, come in his 
wrath, destroy your pueblos, and give 
your fields to another race. After that 
will you return to do the things I have 
commanded you. Then when you 
have returned from evil ways, will f 
come on the wings of the morningin the 
chariot of the sun, expel the intruder 
from the land, restore your ancient pos- 
sessions and establishment and_ establish 
you in all your former glory.” 

The Jemez Indians are first mention- 
ed inthe chronicles of Coronado (1540- 
42). According to Castaneda, the 
historian of that expedition, they were 


then visited by Captain Barrio- Nuevo 
and a ‘hand full of soldiers.” These 
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left Tiguex (near the present Bernalillo) 


to secure provisions and clothing for 
Coronado’s army. They first visited 
the Queres nation of Santa Ana, and 


Zia; at the latter place they made the 
Indians a gift of six worthless cannon, 
so they would not join in the 
wars against them. From there they 
proceeded northeastward to the Jemez 
country where they found seven pueblos 
in the Vallecito Viejo drainage area 
and three in the Hot Springs district. 

The region was again visited by Es- 
pejo in 1583, and by the Onate expe- 
dition in July and August, 1598. Ped- 
ro Fray Alonzo de Lugo was the first mis- 
sionary appointed to the Jemez, and the 
first resident missionary was Fray Ger- 
onimo de Zarate Salmeron. ‘The latter 
constructed the first church in the region 
in 1618, and in 1626 he revorted that 
he had baptized 6,566 Jemez Indians. 
He also prepared a catechism in the Je- 
mez language. 

Famine and the Navajos then scat- 
tered the tribe, forcing them to roam the 
mountains. Then in 1622 Fray Martin 
de Arvide took up the task of bringing 
them back to their own homes. ‘This 
he succeeded in doing, settling them in 
three villages. He then built the mission 
churches of San Jose and San Diego, the 
latter being the mission recently acquired 
by the state. 

The years from 1630 to 1680 were 
full of vicissitudes for the Jemez. They 
allege that the Spanish rule was unbear- 
able. They assert that they enslaved 
them, that they took their women, and 
that they forbid them to worship their 
gods. ‘They also state that, worst of all, 
these people stopped the Indian ceremo- 
nies over the dead. ‘This caused the 
departed to be wanderers in the land be- 
yond for all time. The dead had no 
sun god drawing to aid them on their 
long journey. They had no thunder 
darts to protect them on that dreary 
road. There was no road runnertolead 
them along that rough, dark road to the 
land of bliss. Consequently, being unable 
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to reach that land of continual dancing 
and feasting they were compelled to 
spend all their days and all their nights 
where storm clouds are continually over- 
head, where the bolt lightning the trees 
of the land and the thunder the only mu- 
sic they have. 

These things caused them totry to nd 
the country of the hated race. This 
brought about repeated intrigues and 
revolts. About 1644 they conspired 
with the Navajos against the Spaniards. 
In this uprising they killed many pale-fa- 
ces living in the vicinity of their villages. 
One of the Spaniards killed was one Na- 
ranjo. But unaided by other tnbes, 
the Spaniards came in force, defeated 
them and captured many prisoners. Of 
these, 29 were hanged and many more 
were sold. Again, in 1650, they con- 
federated with the Navajos together with 
the Tiwas of Isleta ard Alameda and 
the Queres of San Felipe and Cochiti. 
The planned revolt at this time was to 
occur on | hursday night of Passion week 
when the friars and soldiers would all! be 
at church; but a Spanish captain by the 
name of Vaca discovered the plot; nine 
of the intriguers were hanged and many 
more were sold for a period of ten years. 
The Navajos then resumed their hostil- 
ity toward them. 

Then came the Pueblo rebellion of 
1680 in which the Spaniards were driven 
from the country. In this revolt the Je- 
mez took a prominent part. They mur- 
dered their missionary Fray Juan de Je- 
sus at Gyusiwa (San Diego de Jemez); 
but Fray Francisco Munoz, the mission- 
ary at San Juan de los Jemez (near the 
present canyon), with the alcalde mayor 
and three soldiers, succeeded in escaping 
to Sia, where they were rescued. Local 
legends vary as to the manner of death 
inflicted on Juan de Jesus; but no doubt 
it was horrible enough. ‘The generally 
accepted tradition is that on being ad- 
vised that the rebellion had actually be- 
gun, the braves daubed themselves with 
war paint, shouted, shrieked, hallooed and 
danced till they were frenzied. Then 
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they all rushed to the church, where the 
devout padre was in prayer, preparing 
for the inevitable, hornble death which 
he knew wassoonto come to him. With 
a shriek, a howl anda_ terrifying war- 
whoop they rushed into the sacred edi- 
fice, knocked down the lighted candles 
and broke the sacred image to pieces. 
They then seized the praying father by 
the hair and dragged him without the 
building, paraded him around that edifice 
on the back of a hog, and finally beat 
him with sticks. Tiring of this sort of 
amusement they made him get down on 
all fours. His cruel persecutors then 
got on his back and lashed and spurred 
him till he fell dead. Then having de- 
stroyed all in the village that pertainedto 
the worship of the white man’s God they 
set out to aid their Indian neighbors in fur- 
ther destruction and murder. 

But the driving of the Spaniards from 
the country was only the beginning of 
trouble. The worst for them was yet to 
come. Inter-tribal wars followed. The 
Utes, Apachesand Navajos also renewed 
their raids. The Spaniards, too, wete 
notidle. Ass one writer putsit, ‘it rained 
ashes. 

In 1681, when Governor Otermin at- 
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tempted to regain possession of New 
Mexico, the Jemez fled to the mesas but 
returned to the valley on the evacuation 
of the region by the Spaniards. Here 
they remained till 1688 when on the ap- 
proach of Cruzate they fled to the heights, 
fortifying themselves in the mesa village 
of Astialakwa at the forks of the river. 
So far as the writer can learn the Span- 
ish records do not mention them in con- 
nection with the entrada of Pedro Ren- 
eros de Posada against Santa Ana and 
Sia in 1687, or the Cruzate expedi- 
tion that wrecked Sia, killed 600 of both 
sexes and different ages and executed four 
medicine men in the plaza in 1689; but 
the Jemez traditions are that they took 
part in both of these battles. It is also 
their belief. that it was the coming of their 
braves that caused both Posada and Cru- 
zate to retreat from the region. 

In 1692, De Vargas, the newly in- 
stalled governorat FE] Paso, found them in 
the fortified village of Astialakwa on the ~ 
mesa summit, but, though hostile at first, 
they were induced to descend and to 
promise the Spaniards their support. 
They, however, failed to keep their word 
but waged war during 1693 and 1694 
against the Queres of Sia, Santa Ana and 
San Felipe, on account of their fidelity 
to the Spaniards. Vargas returned to Je- 
mez in 1693, when they again reiterated 
their false promises. The breaking of their 
word this time led to a grand assault on 
their stronghold the following year. 

On July 21, 1694, with 120 Span- 
iards, Vargas joined the Queres under 
Ojeda, of Santa Ana, in an attack on As- 
tialakwa on the mesa at the forks of the 
river. Anticipating the attack, the Je- 
mez made a counter attack on Sia on Mesa 
Colorada, three miles west of the pre- 
sent village of Jemez, but were repulsed 
with a loss of five men. Then with the 


Santa Ana and Sia allies, Vargas took 


the Jemez mesa by storm. The legend 
concerning this battle has it that San 
Diego whose figure now shows on the 
canyon wall adjacent, led the Spaniards 
in the attack. The position appeared 
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to be impregnable and the Jemez were 
apparently visitors, when the Spaniards 
dividing their forces into two parties, 
made a frontal attack on the cliff with 
one, while the second detachment 
stealthily followed a trail that led them 
to the rear of the Indian position, sub- 
jugating the tribe after a terrible slaugh- 
ter. The official account states: “The 
battle was one of the fiercest fought. 


The Sias and Santa Anas did much in 


securing the place. Here Don Eu- 
sebio de Vargas, a brother of 
the Governor, distinguished — himself. 


The Jemez lost eighty-one killed, three 
hundred and seventy one prisoners; the 
village was sacked and burned; three 
hundred fanegas of corn were captured. 
The Jemez governor, Chief Diego, was 
~ surrendered; first, condemned to be shot; 
then, upon the intercession of the padre 
who was accompanying the army, he 
was sent as a convict to the mines of 
Nueva Vizcaya; the Indians surrendered 
him, it is stated, saying that he had been 
the cause of the trouble. ‘The prisoners, 
in part were allowed to go back to Je- 
mez and build on the old site, in the 
valley, if they would promise to aidin the 
wars when needed.” (Their wives and 
children, however, were not given back 


till after the capture of San Ildefonso, — 


September | 3, 1694.) 

After the capture of the Jemez gover- 
nor, Vargas recovered the mortal re- 
mains of the martyred padre, Juan de 
Jesus, and on August | Ith following he 
interred them at Santa Fe. 

On June 4, 1696, the Jemez again 
rose in rebellion and killed their mission- 
ary Fray Francisco de Jesus Maria 
Casanes. They then fled to the mesas 
where they constructed temporary pu- 
eblos. They were here joined by some 
Zuni, Acoma, and Navajo _ allies. 
They then waged war against their. old 
enemies, the San Felipe, Santa Ana, 
and Sia people, but in June of that 
same year they were crushingly defeated 
in San Diego Canyon by a detachment 
of Spaniards from Bernalillo and Sia 
with the loss of thirty men, eight of 
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whom were Acoma. The defeated 
Jemez this time forever abondoned the 
pueblos of San Diego and San Juan de 
los Jemez and fled to the Navajo 
country, where they remained several 
years. [hey then returned about | 705 
and constructed the present village, which 
they called Walatoa, Villageol the Bear. 


Their remaining history, in brief, is as 


‘follows: In 1709 and 1714 they were 


raided by their former friends, the Nava- 
jos. The Utes attacked the pueblo in 
1724. In 1728, 108 of the inhabitants 
died of pestilence. In 1780-81, and 
also in 1898, the village suffered ternbly 
from the ravages of smallpox, 63 dying 
in one week in 1898. In 1750 the pu- 
eblo had only 574 inhabitants, and even 
as late as 1890 it had less than 430; but 
it now numbers more than 600, as 
against Benavides estimate of 3,000 in 
1630. y 

Today the Jemez village is the seat of 
both a Presbyterian misston and the 
Catholic mission of San Diego de Jemez. 
It also has a good school and one or 
more stores. It is surrounded by orchards 
and fields and its people are happy and 
prosperous. 


GIFT TO NATIONAL MUSEUM 





Paleontological Collection Presented to National 
Museum. 


(From the Annual Report of the U.S. 
National Museum, 1923, pp. 84-85.) 


The most important accession received 
in the division of paleontology in several 
years is the collection of the late Orestes 
St. John, presented to the Museum by 
Dr. Frank Springer, to whom it -was left 
upon the death of Mr. St. John. The 
collection consists of: (1) A general col- 
lection of Devonian fossils made during 
Mr. St. John’s younger days in Iowa: 
(2) his large and extremely valuable col- 
lection of Selachian fish remains, accum- 
ulated in connection with his special stu- 
dies, chiefly from the western Carbonif- 
erous. [his contains numerous types of 
species described by him in the Illinois 
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reports,and also a large amount of origi- 
nal material forming the subject of further 
extensive researches never published. In 
addition to the results of his personal col- 
lecting during forty years diversified field 
work, there is included a large quantity 
of very choice Cestracint fish material 
obtained by Dr. Springer himself, largely 
from a fortunate discovery in the Burling- 
ton limestone; and also two exceptionally 
fine collections from the Keokuk limestone, 
made respectively by Dr. G. A. Williams 
of Boonville, Mo., and Lisbon A. Cox 
of Keokuk, lowa, which were purchased 
by Dr. Springer and turned over to Mr, 
St. John together with his own for use 
in his researches. Among other notable 
specimens in this important collection isa 
very exceptional one from the coal meas- 
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ures of Kansas, containing the complete 
dentition of a large shark of Paleozoic 
time in a state of preservation suchas has 
not been foundelsewhere. This formed 
the type of the genus and species Agas- 
sizodus variabilis, described and figured 
in volume 6 of the Illinois reports, and is 
regarded by ichthyologists as without a 
parallel among its kind. The material 
here assembled will be of incalculable 
value to the specialist who may take up 

the study of this group, and Dr. Springer 
has earned the thanks of future workers 
in thus placing the collection where it will 
always be available. Reference might 
also be made here to a second gift of 
Dr. Springer, consisting of upward of 
800 specimens of Upper Carboniferous 
fossils from Jemez Springs, New Mexico. 
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CONVENTIONS AND EXHIBITS 


American Federation of Arts. 


Mrs. J. G. Osburn, chairman of art 
of the New Mexico Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, is in attendance at the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federatin of Arts at Washington, 
D. C,, and is on the program for an ad- 
dress entitled “How Interest in Art is 
being developed in New Mexico.’’ The 
following is the program for the conven- 
tion: 

Abolishing County Billboards, Mrs. 
W. L. Lawton, chairman national com- 
mittee for restriction outdoor advertising; 
City Planning, city planning expert (to be 
announced later); How Interest in Art is 
being Developed in New Mexico, Mrs. 
J. G. Osburn, chairman of art, New 
Mexico Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
lunch. 

Afternoon session, 2 p.m. ‘Technical 
Art Training’ for University Students, 
Charles C. Curran, secretary National 
Academy of Design; The Greatest Ser- 
vice that can be Rendered to Art in 
America, open discussion; reports of com- 
mittees; election; automobile trip, Adams 
memorial, Washington cathedral, Arling- 
ton amphitheater; 7 p.m., annual dinner, 
distinguished speakers. 


Traveling Scholarship for Architectural Student 


A European traveling scholarship will 
be awarded to the student of architecture 
whose drawings are regarded asthe best 
of those submitted in the forthcoming ex- 
exhibition to be held by the American 
Institute in Washington. This announce- 
ment was authorized today by Professor 
Wiiliam Emerson, temporary chairman of 
the American Institute of Archi ects Com- 
mittee on Education, by which the award 
wil be made. The scholarship award 
will take the form of free membership in 
he group of practising architects and stu- 
dents of architecture, organized for travel 
and study under _ he auspices of the In- 
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stitute of International Education. The 
leader of the group will be Professor Al- 
bert C. Phelps of the Cornell University 
College of Architecture. Members will 
sail from New York on July 5thfor a trip, 
which will enable them to study many of 
the most important buildings, decorative 
compositions and works of landscape de- 
sign in Europe, and to examine the draw- 
ings and models of some of the world’s 
greatest designers. The trip will include 
cities in England, France, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. The exhibition to be held 
by the American Institute of Architects 
in Washington will be composed of 
drawings made by students in the seven- 
teen recognized schools of architecture. 
Only men to whom the student medal 
of the Institute has been awarded will be 
eligible for the scholarship. 


XXI International Congress of Americanists, 


The International Congress of Ameri- 
canists will hold its twenty-first biennial 
meeting in two sessions, the first at The 
Hague, Holland, Aug. 12-16, and the 
second at Gothenburg, Sweden, Aug. 
20-25. At The Hague the papers will 
be devoted to North America, the An- 
tilles and Guiana; at Gothenburg, to South 
and Central America and the Esqui- 
maux. Various excursions to prehistoric 
sites and collections are planned for the 
delegates, among them a special view of 
Pithecanthropus at Haarlem, through the 
courtesy of Professor Dubois. The Eu- 
ropean Archaeological tour, under the 
auspices of the Archaeological Society of 
Washington, in collaboration with the 
American School of Prehistoric Studies 
in Europe, has planned the visit, under 
the direction of Professor MacCurdy, to 
the caves of Southern France, rich in 
prehistoric paintings and engravings, for 
the first ten days of August, just before 
the session at The Hague. This makes it 
possible for travelers wishing to join the 
party to assemble in Paris at the Ameri- 
can University Union August 1. Read- 
ers who care to participate in this tour in 
whole or in part and to attend the Con- 
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gress are requested to communicate with 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, Octagon An- 
nex, Washington, D. C., for futther in- 
formation. 


Annual Cleveland Exhibition. 
The Sixth Annual Exhibition of work 


by Cleveland artists and craftsmen opened 
on May 5th with a reception. The first 
prize for water colors -was awarded to 
Carl W. Broemel for a group of four 
pictures painted in Bermuda. Grace V. 
Kelly was given second honors, and 
Frank N. Wilcox reoeived the third 
prize. Honorable mention was given to 
Manan Hahn, Henry J. Lee and Henry 
Trenkamp, Jr. The first prize in oils 
went to Mary Susan Collins, the second 
to Henry G. Keller and the third to 
William J. Eastman. Louise B. Ma- 
loney was given first prize for an oil por- 
trait while Marian Hahn was given see- 
ond place. In industrial painting Car! 
F. Gaertner was awarded first prize and 
Clara McLean was given honorable men- 
tion. Inthe miscellaneous class Henry 
G. Keller was given the first award, Sar- 
dor Vago second place, Carl F. Binden 
third place and A. D. Kennedy honora- 
ble mention. In decorative painting, pri- 
zes went to Beatrice Detlefs, T. Harry 
Klopp and Carl F. Binder. The prize 
awards for illustrations were given to 
Clifton G. Newell, Edwin G. Somers 
and Frank N. Wilcox. In sculpture the 
prize went to a group of five pieces by 
Max Kalish, and a second prize was 
awarded to Steven Rebeck. Alfred 
Mewett had the third prize and Helen 
Ely was given honorable mention. In 
etching the three places were won by 
Frank N. Wilcox, Orville Houghton 
Peets and Paul B. Travis. In freehand 
drawing the prize winners were William 
Sommers, Louise B. Maloney and Jean 
Grigor Ulen. For workin jewelry Fran- 
ces E. Walker was given first and Anna 
Wyers Hill second. In photography the 
first prize went to Walter P. Bruning, the 
second to Edd A. Rugglesand the third 
to Edwin A. Vorpe. In the portrait 
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class Ann Anthony Bacon won first, and 
Frank W. Smith and Marie Riggins sec- 
ond and third respectively. For batik 
work the first prize was given to Flor- 
ence Mesker Hill, the second to Jean 
Corserand the third to Mary. Susan Col- 
lins. For furniture design first prize was 
won by Schwegler & Company, second 
by Joseph Incorvaia and the third by 
William B. Green. 


American Artists at Corcoran Art Gallery. 


During May the exhibits at the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery included 29 paintings 
by a group of American. artists, among 
these being John Sloan, Maurice Sterne, 
Leon Kroll, Robert Henri and George 
Bellows, who have painted and exhib- 
ited at Santa Fe and Taos. 


Southwest Painters at Denver. 


The Thirteenth Annual Exhibit of the 
Denver Art Museum, in addition to the 
works of Colorado painters, will include 
the southwest group of paintings at pres- 
ent on view at the University of Okla- 
homa. The exhibit will open on June 
first. 


| PERSONAL MEMTION | 


In Honor of Dr. Lummis. 


The Gamut Club of Los Angeles cn 
May 7 gave “A Fiesta in Honor of its 
Most “Distinguished Active Member, 
Charles Fletcher Lummis.” The follow- 


ing was the program: 
CHARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS. 


Telegrams read by members of Board of 
Directors, Charles C. Draa, E. G. 
Judah, John F. Kanst, C. E. Pemberton. 


1. Speech in Spanish, Reginaldo F- 
del Valle. 

2. Songs by Jose Sanchez, of Yorba: 
(a) La Perjura. (b) A la Onilla de un 
Palmar. Accompanied by our own 
Raymond McFeeters. 

3. Paul A. F. Walter, School of 


American Research. 
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4. Harry Carr. 

5. Harry Koibbs. 

6. Pueblo Indian Folk Stories—The 
War Dance of the Mice (1891 )W. R. 
Berry. 

7. Robert Bridges. 

8. John S. McGroarty. 

9. A New Mexico David—The 
Comanche’s Revenge (1891) Dudley 
Chandler. 

10. Jose Padin. 

11. Frederick Starr. 

12. A Tramp across the Continent 
(1892) Ben F. Pierson. 

13. Vernon Kellogg. 

14. Bill Hart (Wm. S. Hart). : 

15. The Spanish Pioneers (1893) 
Martin Hauser. 

16. Fernand Lundgren. 

17. George Sterling. 

18. The Land of Poco Tiempo 
Cl 893) Charles E. Bent. 

19. (a) Quiereme Mucho. (b) Ay, 
Ay, Ay, Jose Sanchez and Raymond 
McF eeters. 

20. Francisca de la Guerra Dibblee. 

21. Ina Coolbirth. 

22. The Enchanted Burro (1893) 
Charles Cassat Davis. . 

23. Frank Wiggins. 

24. Hobart Bosworth. 

25. The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu 
(1911) Will Chapin. 


26. La Nochesta Serena, The 
Boys. 
27. May Davidson Rhodes. 


28. David Starr Jordan. 

29. Joseph D. Redding. 

30. My Friend Will (One that was 
Paralyzed. Foreword) Dr. Perry Wor- 


den. 
31. Hon. Joseph Scott. 


Jacobson Goes to Broadmoor. 


Professor Oscar B. Jacobson, Dean of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman, Okla- 
homa, for the past few years, has accept- 
ed the directorship of the Broadmoor 
Academy at Colorado Springs. Pro- 
fessor Jacobson has repeatedley visited 
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Santa Fe, and has painted a number of 
canvasses with themes for this region. 
He has been very active in the art 
museums of the Kansas-Oklahoma groups 
of which Birger Sandzen ts the most em- 
inent member. He isa native of Swe- 
den and was a pupil of Birger Sandzen, 
Weir, Albert Thompson, Neimeyer, and 
the Yale Art School. He will take up 


his new duties on June first. 
Louisville Artist Visits Santa Fe. 


James Pirtle Creal, Jr. of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is the latest addition to the 
Santa Fe Art Colony. He expects to 
spend the summer and autumn in Santa 
Fe and Taos. Mr. Creal has studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, and 1s con- 
sidered an artist of much promise. 


| PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Gaspard Exhibit at Chicago. 


With the Orient as a background, a 
painter such as Leon Gaspard, who has 
a gallery of canvases at the Art Institute 
this month, is expected to picture scenes 
of romantic, if not historic tendencies. 
Yet, Mr. Gaspard, who was born in 
Russia is an American citizen, does 
neither of these. Entering the great hal] 
in which the paintings seem to create a 
tapestried decoration on the walls, the 
critical viewer realizes at once that he is 
in the presence of an art finer than ap- 
pears in many exhibitions, an interpreta- 
tion of present day life. Older painters 
went to China, Manchuria, and Siberia, 
studying peasantry and curious towns 
from the impersonal and objective point 
of view, Mr. Gaspard had the commun- 
ity sympathy which animates the hope- 
ful side of human society. Mr. Gaspard’s 
paintings at the Art Institute, hanging 
near the International Water Color Show, 
makes the fact clear that a vivid person- 
ality, gifted as a painter, coming from 
Polish Russia, has brought his sympathies 
with the Orient color to contemporary, 
painting. In his search for material in 
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America, New Mexico attracted him. 
In the Indian colonies near Taos, he 
traced a Mongolian ancestry, while the 
festivals of the Indians and their proces- 
sions have resemblances to the fetes he 
had seen in remote Mongolia. Imagine 
for yourself the snowy wastes of Siberia 
as depicted in these pictures. Forests 
guard the horizon. The leafless trees 
veil the purple distance, frozen streams 
wind their courses between willow thick- 
ets while crooked roads take the easy 
way between the snowdrifts. Nature 
seems icebound and asleep but not so 
the human procession wrapped in gor- 
geous shawls and rigs as it rides in 
sleighs to the market town or some 
church. Arched bridges with many sup- 
ports like human legs, standing in the 
congealed waters of broad rivers, twist 
across streams to settlement beyond. 
All this is painted with a delicate 
intelligent brush. Mr. Gaspard knows 
how to draw. He has reached that 
enviable place: in an_ artistic career, 
in which his palette brush and canvas 
are but the means to an end. He 
does not have to think of styles nor 
play with mannerisms, he paints what 
interests him and the public confesses 
its appreciation by claiming his works 
since nearly all these 40 paintings are 
loaned by famous collections. Painting 
to interpret life is a vital performance. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


Bulletin of Oriental Schools. 


The latest Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research brings the 
story of the inauguration of the School at 
Bagdad, in which Dr. Edgar L. Hew- 
ett, Director of the School at Santa Fe, 
and Dr. Albert T. Clay, one of the mem- 
bers of the Managing Board of the San- 
ta Fe School, took the leading parts. 
Dr. Clay is the Director of the new 
School. At the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held in Philadelphia, the fol- 


lowing appointments forthe Annual Pro- 
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fessorship at Jerusalem were made: 1925 
~26, Prof. R. P. Dougherty, Goucher 
College; 1926-27, Prot. R. Butin, Cath- 
olic University of America; 1927-28, 
Prof. J. M. P. Smith, University of Chi- 
cago; 1928-29, Prof. Edward A. Wich- 
er, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Hewett in his opening of the Bag- 
dad School said in part: 

“It is an inspiring experience to wit- 
ness the fruition of the constructive plans 
of thoughtful men as we are doing today. 
For years past a group of Assyriologists 
in America have been looking toward 
Mesopotamia as a place where they 
should have a station for their researches. 
Today we see the consummation of this 
plan. America is’ establishing many 
schools and stations for research through- 
out the worla. [am glad that the first 
one in Mesopotamia is for the study of 
archaeology. It need not disturb us that 
this foundation is an extremely modest 
one. From a collection of books be- 
gueathed for educational purposes has 
grown our great Yale University. The 
last School founded by the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America previous to this 
one in Bagdad started 16 years ago, 
without building or funds. Today its 
plant may be conservatively valued at a 
million dollars, and its collections cannot 
be valued, for they are priceless. 

“It is to be hoped that this School 
may become a place of inspiration and 
direction to students of all nationalities. 
In science all meet on common ground for 
a common purpose. To find out the 
truth; to add knowledge and diffuse it 
among men—these are the purposes 
science. Itis a great agency for bringing 
about good will among peoples.” 


Old Time New England. 


The Apmil issue of the bulletin of the 
Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities features the Ropes Me- 
morial at Salem, Massachusetts, the story 
being by Nellie Stearns Messer. The 
article is sumptuously illustrated. The 
beautiful colonial home has been willed 
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to the Society as a memorial to Judge 
Ropes and his descendants for four gen- 
erations and for the maintenance of bo- 
tanical lectures and a garden for flowers. 
Other articles of interest, also illustrated, 
are: “Maple Sugaring,’ by Ona A. 
Morse, and ‘“The Dating of Old Houses,’ 


with many pictures of iron work. 


Natural History. 
The April number of “Natural His- 


tory” is devoted entirely to the ccntinent 
of Asia, in its arrangement following the 
Australian number. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, the President of the American 
Museum of Natural History, leads off 
with “The Discovery of an Unknown 
Continent,’ which has been given the 
name of Gobia by geologists, the de- 
sert of Gobi being the center of the 
region, and the article being based on 
the discoveries of the recent third As- 
iatic expedition of the Museum. Roy 
Chapman Andrews describes the “Liv- 
ing Animals of the Gobi Desert,” 
and Charles P. Berkey outlines the 
“‘Geological Reconnaissance in Central 
Mongolia.” “The Disappearance of 
the Wild Life of India,” ‘Extinct 
Animals of India,” “Jungle Life in India,” 
and a number of other articles of 
much interest and beautifully illustrated, 
make up the interesting number. A 
five year plan for further explorations 
in Asia has been adopted and_ the 
sum of $50,000 a year has been pledg- 
ed by friends of the Museum. 


Arrow Points for May. 

The May issue of “Arrow Points,” 
the monthly bulletin of the Alabama 
Anthropological Socrety, presents much 
of archaeological and historical value. 
The muster roll of Capt. Craig’s Com- 
pany during the second war with Great 
Britain is reprmted in full. A biogra- 
phical sketch of Lemuel P. Montgo- 
mery, alter whom the capital of Alaba- 
ma was named, is contributed by Peter 
A. Brannon, the editor, who was also 


President of the Alabama Anthropolo- 
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gical Society. Biographical notes include 
references to [Thomas H. Benton, anold 
wood cut of General John Coffee, and 
some observations on the presidential elec- 


tion of 1824. 


SCIENCE OF MAN | 


From the Canyon del Muerto, New Mexico. 





One of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of pre-pueblo material ever made 
in the Southwest is being assembled in 
the American Museum by Mr. Earl H. 
Morris, (at one time with the School of 
American Research), to whom is due the 
credit for the discovery of the site in the 
course of the third Charles L. Bernhei- 
mer Expedition to the Southwest. This 
expedition was led and financed by Mr. 
Bernheimer. Later, Mr. Morris, on a 
regular Museum expedition, returned to 
the site and made careful excavations. 

About seventy miles inan airline from 
Pueblo Bonito of archaeological fame, 
existed this unsuspected treasure house of 
ancient things, which, by way of belyirg 
its designation Canyon del Muerto (Can- 
yon of the Dead), conferred upon it to 
commemorate a massacre of Navajos by 
Mexicans early in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, has yielded data for the resurrection 
of a vanished period of history. For 
here, in an unusual condition of preserva- 
tion, was the record not of a fragment or 
episode of the past but of a long succes- 
sion of developmental stages that enables 
one to visualize how the pre-pueblo peo- 
ple evolved from the “basket maker” lev- 
el to the “black and white ware” stage 
that stands at the very threshold of Pu- 
eblo history. Sandals with beautiful wo- 
ven color patterns are among the oldest 
material collected. By way of contrast 
to such articles of apparel, is the box of a 
medicine man, from the tightly sealed in- 
terior of which were taken the feathers of 
varicus birds—as fresh and glossy as 
though they had been purch: sed but yes- 
terday at a milliner’s shop. To give more 
than a hint of the basketry, pottery and 
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texties that compose this collection is pre- 
mature before the material can be worked 
up, but it may be stated that among the 
most exquisite of the objecfscollected are 
two ornaments of wood with beautiful 
turquoise inlay, belonging to the ‘‘basket 
maker’ period. Most interesting of all, 
however, is the instance of a turkey—to 
the Pueblo Indians and apparently to 
their forebears a bird of sacred signifi- 
cance—that had a broken leg carefully 
placed between splints to enable recov- 
ery. This, it is believed, is the first dis- 
covered instance of an attempt by the In- 
dians to set the bone of an animal and, 
taken in connection with the example of 
trepanned skulls from Peru, is a not un- 
worthy indication of Indian surgery.— 
Natural History. 


INS THE FIBED 





Jerusalem School Expedition, 


Word has been received from the ex- 
pedition couducted by President M. G. 
Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, 
and Director Albright, of the American 
School of Oriental Research, in Jerusa- 
lem. The expedition explored southern 
Moab and the region of ancient Sodom 
and Gomorrah at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. Director Albright reports as 
follows under date of March 15: “Our 
expedition was rich in discoveries, though 
perhaps not of the type expected. We 
combed the southern Ghor thoroughly, 
and established its archaeological history. 
The most important of our find here was 
the conclusive identification of the site of 
the Byzantine-Arabic Zoar. Asa result 
of our studies and observations it has be- 
come evident that the encroachment of 
the sea in comparatively recent times has 
been very rapid, and that the area of the 
oases Is now very much less than evenin 
early Arabic times. The ancient Israel- 
ite and Canaanite Zoar must be buried 
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under the sea, like the earlier Sodom 
and Gomorrah. While our work thus 
produced negative results in this diec- 
tion, we have very important new mate- 
rial, which must be considered in all fu- 
ture studies of the problem. The big- 
gest find was that of a unique sanctuary 
and fortress of the Early Bronze and be- 
ginning of the Middle Bronze. with a 
large station of open air hearths and en- 
closures in connection with it. We plan- 
ned it and brought back thousands of 
shards, vases, flint artifacts and a quantily 
of bones and skulls for anthropometric in- 
vestigation. This station at Bab ed-Dra 
dates from about 2000 B.C., and is by 
far the most important one known in 
Palestine. Among other things we found 
six prostrate menhirs with the broken 
pieces of ‘a seventh, all of stone which 
must have been dragged for miles. We 
also studied the early Moabite shrine at 
Ader, planned it and discovered a pre- 
viously unknown temple, with masseboth, 
table of offerings and a very interesting 
ground plan. At Kerak we made finds 

of importance, and collected a mass of 
Moabite pottery of great interest. Be- 
sides, we have a mass of material in the 
shape of nomenclature, plans and sketches, 
archaeological surveys, Greek inscriptions 
(about a dozen new ones mainly from 
Kerak and Ader), as well as of observa- 
tions of considerable importance for the 


history of Moab and the Moabite Ghor.” 
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ZUNI WEAVING TECHNIQUE 


BY LESLIE SPIER IN AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 





DHE following notes were made at 

the Pueblo of Zuni, New Mexico, 
in 1916. As there now appears little 
prospect of adding to them they are of- 
fered in this incomplete form. 


Preparation of Yarn. 


Cotton was raised for textiles in the 
gitlhood of my informant, a woman of 
sixty. [here may be even a few plants 
still growing in the gardens about the pu- 
eblo. Castenada reported however that 
“they do not raise cotton, but bring it 
from Totonteac” (the Hopi pueblos). 
The cotton seed was planted in holes 
about one and a half inches deep and 
covered with white sand. The garden 
patches are divided into sections about a 
foot square by little dirt borders to make 
watering by hand easier. The seed was 
watered for the three days following the 
planting, but during the next three days 
receivedno water. [his alternation con- 
tinued until the cotton was ripe. The 
plant received no other attention, “like 
tomatoes.’ ‘Lhe seed was planted dur- 
ing the month Ce’omeyacun (July), and 
was ripe “when the corn wasold,’ in the 
month Tlitekwakiatsanna (September). 

The harvested cotton balls were bro- 
ken open and seeds and sand removed 
by hand. The fibres were picked over 
and straightened somewhat with the fin- 
gers, the snarls and imperfect fibres be- 
ing removed. The fibre was not washed 
for “it was already white.” It was card- 
ed on commercial wool cards. (The ab- 
original tool for this purpose, if any, is 
unknown.) From this point on the treat- 


ment of the fibre was identical with that 
now used for wool. 

While Mrs. Stevenson noted the use 
of milkweed fiber in weaving certain gar- 
ments, my informant denied its use. Nei- 
ther horse nor goat hair is used in weav- 
ing. A fibre is obtained from both the 
broad and narrow-leaved varieties of yuc- 
ca. The centrally located leaves of the 
plant are tolded into convenient-sized 
lenghts, four or five inches, and tied in 
this position. These bundles are then 
boiled, white wood ashes being added 
(“any kind,” but cedar is in general use 
for cooking). The leaves are removed 
when sufficientlly softened. When cool 
they are drawn between the teeth, the 
fibres being thus separated by chewing 
and scraping. These fibres, which are 
stored in bundles, are softened before use 
by soaking in water. They are rolled 
into rope on the thigh, or spun into yarn 
with the aid of the usual type of spindle. 

Wool yarn is used for blankets, dres- 
ses and occasionally for belts, —Thesheep 
are clipped by men, but further stages In 
the preparaticn of yarn are in the hands 
of women. ‘The raw woolis washed in 
cold water alone, usually the river. One 
informant said either hot or cold water 
might be used. Tangles and dirt are 
picked out by hand and the fibre 
straightened somewhat by gently pul- 
ling out little tufts. It is carded on com- 
mercial cards. The desired color is ob- 
tained by mixing fibre of various colors 
on the card, e. g.,. gray from white and 
black fibres. The laps of wool are 


sometimes formed into a roving with the 
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fingers, draft and twist being given by 
rolling on the thigh, and eventually they 
are twisted into a yarn on the spindle. 

The spindle is a cylindrical shaft about 
eighteen inches in length and a quarter 
inch in diameter, with a wooden whorl, 
a circular disk from three to four inches 
in diameter. ‘The spindle shaft is quite 
smooth with its lower end rounded and 
its upper end either rounded or pointed. 
The spindle is thrust through a lap of 
wool, then while the lapis held ina fixed 
position the spindle is revolved about the 
lap as an axis. [he twist which results 
fastens the lap in the middle of the spin- 
dle. The fiber is now ready to be spun 
into yarn by either of two methods. 

In the first method the spindle is spun 
on a support, usually the floor. While 
the left hand feeds in the roving and 
gives draft to the yarn, the right turns the 
spindle and guiding the yarn at the tip of 
the spindle; gives it twist. 

The spinner is seated on the floor in 
the alternative method, sitting on her 
doubled up left leg and resting on the 
right knee. In this posture the right thigh 
is thrust forward. The roving is started 
as in the first method, then with the spin- 
dle almost horizontal, its lower portion 
resting on the right thigh and its upper 
end suspended from the left hand by the 
roving, it is rolled up along the mnght 
thigh and kept spinning by the nght hand. 
At the same time draft is given by the 
weight of the spindle and by gentle jerks 
of the left hand feeding the roving, By 
a combination of the methods after roll- 
ing the spindle on the thigh, the lower 
end is allowed to slide to the floor where 
it continues to spin. The spindle is thus 
partly suspended by the yarn and partly 
supported by the floor. 

The draft and twist given the yarn 
depend on the use for which it is intended. 
For blankets a soft fluffy yarn of three- 
sixteenths to a quarter of an inch diame- 
ter is used. ‘To obtain the tighter twists 
the yarn is often respun on the same or 
other spindles. 

Further twist may also be given while 
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the first spinning is in progress. I helow- 
er end of the spindle is wedged between 
the spinner’s right foot and the floor, 
with its upper end pointing away from 
the spinner. The left hand stretches the 
yarn while the right works out kinks from 
the spindle up to the free end. The 
slack yarn is then reeled in between the 
first and fourth fingers of the left hand. 
Spinning again proceeds with the left 
hand feeding out the partially completed 
yarn. 

Finished yarn is rolled into balls a few 
inches in diameter to await weaving. 


Weaving Dress Fabric. 


The warp 1s prepared ona frame con- 
sisting of two squared side bars and two 
round end bars. ‘The side bars measure 
an inch and a half by three inches in 
thickness; the end bars are an inch anda 
quarter in diameter. The tips of the end 
bars are sometime nipple shaped to fit in- 
to corresponding mortises. The frame is 
adjustable, the side bars having holes and 
notches cut in them so that the end bars 
may be set at the proper distance to give 
the required length of warp when the 
yarn 1s stretched. 

The yarn is tied to one 
then unrolled from the ball over and 
over the end bars until the required 
width of warp is obtained. The side 
bars are then removed and the end bars 
replaced by looms strings. The ends 
of these are fastened to the round bars, 
which figure hereafter as the loom bars. 
The loom string is further bound to the 
loom bar by a cord running around 
both bar and string, passing between 
the warps. At each side of the warp 
an additional group of three warps is 
added, being tied directly to the loom 
bars. The heald rods are next fasten- 
ed to the warp. When these are tem- 
porarily tied together the loom bars, 
warp, and healds may be lifted about to- 
gether. 

The loom in general use for weaving 
dress goods or blankets is sometimes 
stretched in a rectangular frame but is 


end. bar, 
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more frequently hung between ceiling 
and floor. In the latter case the place 
of the frame is taken by a_ stout beam, 
four inches in diameter, suspended by 
ropes from the rafters and by pegs driv- 
en into the floor. The mechanism for 
regulating the tension on the warp and 
the position of the web relative to the 
floor consists of a bar, one inch in dia- 
meter, suspended from the beam, by a 
rope passing many times around both. 
The warp may be tightened by taking 
up the slack in this rope, or by letting it 
out the portion of the warp being worked 
on may be kept at a convenient height 
above the floor on which the weaver sits. 

The upper loom bar with the warp 
attached is now slung from the tension 
bar by a series of loops while similar 


loops hold the lower loom bar to the 
pegs in the floor. 
As the loom now stands the warp 


is stretched over the loom strings which 
are tied to the loom bars at each end 
and tightly bound thereto by a string. 
An additional warp element, made up 
of two or more strands, is tied indepen- 
dently and stretches between the loom 
bars of each side of the warp. 

So much of the loom is common _ to 
all dress and blanket weaving. Varia- 
tions appear in the character of the yarns, 
the arrangement of the heald rods, and 
the manipulation. 

The warp is about four and a half 
feet wide in a typical loom on which 
twilled dress fabric is bemg woven. 
Both the loom strings and edge warp 
elements are three strands. Four wood- 
en heald rods, a quarter inch in diame- 
ter, are used. The upper most rod 
(called the free rod) passes between al- 
ternate pairs of warps. ‘The three other 
rods are attached to warps in such a 
way as to pick up alternate pairs. A 
string running around each rod forms a 
series of loops within which the warps are 
caught. 

Warp and weft are black woolen 
yarn and as both have the same degree 
of tension they show equally in the fin- 
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ished product. Although both yarns are 
said to be from the same ball, the warp 
appears to be somewhat thinner and 
somewhat more tightly twisted than the 
weft. [his may be due to slightly grea- 
ter tension on the warp. 

Two bobbins with weft yarn are 
used. ‘These are wooden rods, a quar- 
ter inch in diameter and twenty-two in- 
ches long, with a shallow groove near 
each end to keep the yarn from slipping 
off. ‘The yarn is wound lengthwise on 
the bobbin, crossing from side to side, 
and with an extra loop around each 
end. 

Manipulation. Picks of wefts are de- 
livered in six inch lengths. A supple- 
mentary quarter-inch rod is thrust 
through the warps above the heald rods 
to form a shed after the free rod has 
been raised. A _ pointed instrument 
is struck across the warps to shake them 
free from one another. To form the 
shed the weave sword is inserted be- 
tween the warps beginning at the point 
where the last delivered pick ended. 
(The sword is a smooth stick, two feet 
or more long, an inch and a_ half wide, 
and_three-sixteenths inch thick, with 
rounded edges.). The sword is beaten 
down on the weft below and again is 
turned crosswise to forma shed. The 
requisite length of weft is released from 
the first bobbin before picking. The 
bobbin is then thrown bodily through 
the shed and the new pick is beaten 
down with the sword. 

The supplementary rod is withdrawn 
and replaced after the first heald is raised. 
This timethe other bobbin is thrown 
through the shed. 

Weaving fromleft to nght the sheds 
are formed by the free rod and the 
first heald, two wefts being carried for- 
ward at the same time. In the reverse 
direction the second and third healds are 
similarly raised in sequence. This produ- 
ces simple twilling. 

At the edge each weft passes around 
one thread of the three strand edge warp 
before being brought back into the web 
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It is arranged that one weft passes suc- 
cessively around the first and third strands, 
the other around the second and first,and 
so on. 

In this manner six inches of web are 
completed at the bottom of the loom. 
The entire web attached to the loom 
bars is then turned over so that this com- 
pleted part will beat the top of the loom. 
Weaving is begun again at the bottom. 
This reversal of the loom seems to neces- 
sitate the substitution of thethird and sec- 
ond healds for the free and first rods re- 
spectively when weaving fromleft to right 
and vice versa. 

Inasmuch as the weaver sits on the floor 
the uncompleted portion of the web must 
be brought down within convenient reach. 
This can be done by letting out the ten- 
sion rope. The previously completed fell 
of cloth is shortened by joining its upper 
and lower edges by a cord sewn in with 
a running stitch. ‘The surplus cloth falls 
back of the lower loom bar. 

As weaving progresses the area of un- 
picked warp between the upper and 
lower woven portions becomes so_nar- 
row that the bobbins cannot pass. The 
heald rods are then removed and shed- 
ding is effected by separating the warps 
into proper groups and_ picking with the 
fingers. The final picks are put in with 
a commercial darning needle worked 
through the walps. 

Wooden combs are used to adjust the 
picks. “These are about six inches long, 
one end cut into five to eight teeth, the 
other sometimes pointed. The comb is 
used to press down the pick between the 
warps; the pomted end to adjust its regu- 
larity. 


Dress Fabric with Diamond Self Pattern. 


The woman’s dress is an uncut black 
cloth, with an upper and lower border, 
about seven inches wide, of dark blue 
and showing a diamond shaped self pat- 
tern. The black warp is native wool 
yarn, while of the wefts, the black is na- 
tive but the blue is commercial yarn. 

The form of the loom is that described 
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above. The loom strings are in some 

cases two strands or three, the edge 

warps three or four. The four healds 
hold the warps as shown in the following 
schedule: 

Free rod (in front}-warps 4, 5; 8, 9; 13, 
14,27, 1822, 23:ete; 

First heald (in loops}-2; 5, 6; 9, 10; 
12, 13; 16, 1 7s@epeat ZO vere 

Second heald (in loops)—I, 2, 3; 6, 7; 
repeat 10, 11, 12; etc. 

Third heald (in loops)—3, 4; 7, 8; 11; 
14, 15; 18, 19; repeat 2 i 22ers 
Thus the first and third heald rods are 

paired, the free rod and second heald. 

It appears that in grouping the warp 
while on the warping frame they were 
probably tied to the healds in the order 
first, second, third, and last the free red. 
It is also evident that the free rod could 
not be inserted below the third rod for it 
would slip down. It is therefore placed 
above the first rod. 

The lower blue border is woven first. 
The entire warp with loom bars and he- 
alds is then reversed so that this border 
is at the top of the loom. The other 
border is then woven at the bottom and 
then the body of plain rectangular web 
is woven with a black weft. It seems it 
would be necessary to rearrange the he- 
ald rods for this plain weaving toa warp 
grouping. This could easily be done 
since both borders bearing the lozenge 
pattern are completed before ihis is be- 
gun. 

Two bobbins are used in weaving. 
One is kept in advance of the other, both 
move in the same direction, and each in 
alternation delivers about six inches of weft 
at a time. 

Manipulation. Beginning at the bot- 
tom of the figure and weaving from right 
to left, the heald is raised and the firs 
bobbin thrown, then the free rod is raised 
and the seoond bobbin thrown. Then 
weaving from left to right, the third he- 
ald is raised and the first bobbin thrown, 
then the second heald and the second 
bobbin, and so on. In turning back in- 
to the web at the edge the bobbins pass 
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through the strands of the additional 
warp, as described above. 

‘The first heald is raised. A tempo- 
rary shed is formed with a supplementary 
rod thrust through the warps just above 
the healds. The sword beats down hard 
on the last delivered pick. It is then 
turned crosswise to form a shed below 
the healds. The requisite length of yarn 
(about ten inches) is released from one 
bobbin. The bobbin is thrown. The 
pick, which lies very slack, is pushed 
down with a weave dagger to the pre- 
vious pick at points about an inch apart. 
This pick will be beaten down when the 
procedure is repeated during the delivery 
of the pick next above. This is slack 
weaving, the warps being under tension 
and the weft delivered very slack. 

When the dress fabric is removed 
from the loom the loom string is found to 
form an attractive edging. ‘Tension of 
the warps on the string causes it to sag 
from the loom bar between the points 
where the binding string held it close to 
the bar. The completion of the web 
makes the resulting scallops a permanent 
feature of the loom string. 

The natural tendency is to narrow the 
web midway-up the loom. To obviate 
this a stick an inch wide is sewed at each 
end to the web at its upper margin. An- 
other type of stiffener is a similar stick 
bound with cord near the end. A poin- 
ted twig thrust through the fabric and in- 
ward under this binding serves to hold 
the fabric fast to the rod. 


Blanket Weaving. 


The blanket loom is identical with that 
used for weaving adress fabrics. Com- 
monly the loom string is two ply on which 
a warp of commercial cord 1s strung. 
The additional edge warps are two strands 
of cord. The weft however is a soft 
fluffy native yarn, fully a quarter inch in 
diameter. The warp being under ten- 
sion and the weft delivered very slack, 
the warp is completely hidden in the fin- 
ished product. “The weaving is of plain 
rectangular type: two heald rods are 
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used, alternate warps are tied to one, the 
other merely passes under the other set. 
However, the last single warps at the 
edges, 1. e., those next the additional two 
strand warps, are not caughtin the loops. 
No bobbin is used in weaving such blan- 
kets. 

Manipulation. The free rod is brought 
down to the heald, i. e., raised. A shed 
is formed by turning the sword sidewise. 
A length of weft slightly greater than the 
width of warps is broken from the ball 
of yarn. This is carried through the shed 
with the fingers and picked very slack 
for about a foot ata time. The sword 
beats down. The surplus weft at the 
edges is turned back into the fell. This 
is repeated using the heald rod. 

When the blanket is half completed it 
is reversed in the loom and weaving pro- 
ceeds again from the bottom upward. 
The last picks are drawn in without the 
aid of the heald rods. 

Weft picks forming the pattern—a 
series of transverse lines different in color 
from the color of the fabric—are read- 
justed to a true horizontal position with 
the aid of a pointed tool. 

In some blankets there are designs con- 
sisting of a series of isolated rectangles of 
solid color. A length of body color weft 
is broken from the ball of yarn and picked 
mn, and so on. _ In each case the succes- 
sive welts are turned about the warp at 
the edge of the design area and brought 
back into the fell in order to lock the fabric. 

While the position of the free rod is 
usually above the heald, in some blanket 
looms it 1s below. 

Sixteen inches had been woven on one 
loom examined (three feet wide) in three 
days of intermittent labor. 


Weaving Belts. 


The weaving of belts is distinct from 
weaving blankets and dress fabric. While 
the latter are made by the manipulation 
of weft on a foundation of walp, the belts 
are made by the manipulation of warp 
with the insertion of weft as a binder or 


filler. 
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Some belts are made by a process of 
tubular weaving. The warp is prepared 
on the adjustable frame described above; 
the warp being wound over and over the 
end bars. No loom strings are used in 
this type of weaving: the side bars of the 
frame are removed and the round end 
bars with the warp strung on them are 
set in the loom as loom bars. Ihe warp 
running continuously over these bars may 
be pulled over them as over rollers. As 
the weaving proceeds upward on the an- 
terior warps, the warp is pulled down to 
a height convenient to a person seated on 
the floor. The resulting fabric is a tube, 
perhaps eight or ten feet in circumference 
but only three to five inches in length, 1. 
e., the width of the belt. 

The belts consist uniformly of a series 
of various colors placed symmetrically 
about the median line of the belt. The 
area containing the design is the middle 
panel. Commercial yarns are used for the 
warp for the most part. Warps of each 
color are placed in proper position on the 
warping frame. For the central area con- 
taining the design, warps of both the 
ground and design colors are placed over 
the same part of the frame, giving two 
sets of warps. [he completed belt is 
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finished on both faces, on the back the 
design appears in the reverse color ccm- 
bination. 

The loom is of simple construction, 
warp is stretched directly on the loom 
bars which are either suspended in a 
frame or between floor and rafters. To 
prevent the warp slipping around the 
loom bars when beating up, the warps to 
the rear of the loom bars are brought up 
to the anterior set and caught by thrust- 
ing thrze little rods through the combined 
warps as a locking device. A cruder 
device for the same purpose is a cloth 
bound tightly around the entire warp as 
elosely as possible to the lower loom 
bar. 

Inasmuch as the warps are merely laid 
on the loom bars and held there only by 
tension, a device is necessary to prevent 
one warp slipping over another while the 
loom is being adjusted. For this purpose 
the anterior warps are divided into two 
sets and locked by two flexible rods tied 
together at the ends and bowed by a 
cord connecting the ends. A simpler 
device consists of two stiff rods similarly 
placed and bound rigidly together at the 
ends. ‘This also gives a starting place to 
pick in the first wefts. 

Only two heald rods are used: one is 
free; alternate warps are fastened in the 
loops of the other. Both pass through 
only the anterior set of warps. In one 
case short cross pieces were fastened by 
a half lap and cord binding near the ends 
of the healds to keep them from coming 
out of the warps. The special sheds 
needed to form the design are groups of 
warps picked up with fingers. 

Usually a little bundle of weft is 
thrown, but sometimes a small stick on 
which the weft has been wound serves 
as a bobbin. 

Manipulation. The heald rod is raised. 
A pointed tool struck across rhe walps 
frees them from one another. The sword 
beats down on the previously delivered 
pick. The warps in the central design 
area are parted into proper groups for the 
design, warps of both ground and design 
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colors being selected. The sword 1s 
thrust crosswise through these to hold the 
shed. ‘Ihe bobbin or bundle is thrown 
under tension. The pick is beaten down 
with the sword. It will be noted that 
while the heald rod forms the shed for 
the side stripes, the ever varying shed in 
the design area is formed with the fingers 
and sword. 

The weft is completely covered by 
warp and does not show in the finished 
fabric (except in certain designs). It 
serves merely as a binder or filler. 

No mechanical shedding device is used 
to produce the figure: the growing de- 
sign is kept in view on the front of the 
loom. No patterns are in use that! could 
learn, the design being kept in mind dur- 
ing weaving. Several straight lines are 
woven completely across the middle pan- 
el when beginning or ending the design. 
Weaving is complete when all but about 
a foot of warp has been picked. ‘The 
unpicked warp is cut in two, leaving an 
ornamental fringe at each end. 

Inasmuch as there is no mechanical 
shedding device used, mistakes in the de- 
sign may occur. | noted that slight mis- 
takes are either recognized as such and 
ignored, or the proper heald being raised 
the incorrect pick is withdrawn and then 
correctly replaced. | also noted that fa- 
miliarity with a design does not imply abil- 
ity to weave it. In one case the sister of 
an absent weaver undertook to demon- 
strate weaving of thistype. In spite of 
the simplicity of the design which could 
be copied from the already finished por- 
tion, she could not continue with the 
weaving. 


Belt Loom Weaving. 


Belts and head bands are also woven 
on belt looms. In this the warps are 
strung between some convenient support, 
such as a hook in the wall and the wea- 
ver's girdle. The warp is manipulated 
by means of a reed. Belt loom weaving 
may be losing ground to belt weaving on 
upright looms. At least | judge so from 
the slightly contemptuous attitude toward 
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the use of belt looms and the carelessness 
in storing the reeds. 

Warp for the belt loom is prepared on 
two stakes driven into the floor at the re- 
quired distance. One informant stated 
that this should be twice the lengih of the 
outstretched arms. [he yarn 1s wound 
over the stakes, passing alternately through 
a hole in the reed and through the aqja- 
cent slit. 

My Zuni informant said any stakes 
might be used, but from an old Hopi 
man, resident at Zuni from childhood, | 
secured two prepared stakes which he 
insisted were Zuni. (He further stated 
that belt looms are not used in the Hopi 
pueblos, belts being woven on upright 
looms.) 

The weaver is seated on the floor with 
one end fastened to a convenient support 
level with her shoulders, or to a stick rest- 
ing against her soles, according to Mason. 
The other end is either fastened directly 
to her belt, as in the case of the short 
headbands, or to a belt stick. The belt 
stick is held in front of the weaver's gir- 
dle by a cord around her waist. As 
weaving proceeds the feil of completed 
cloth is rolled around this stick ard pin- 
ned to itself to prevent unrolling, 

The reed vaiies from twelve to thirty 
inches in length. It is made of two lon- 
gitudinal flat rods between which many 
parallel splints, five to seven inches long, 
are transversely tied. A hole is pierced 
through the middle of each cross-splint. 
Alternate Warps pass through the spaces 
between the splints. 

Only a few of the many reeds seen 
were marked for warp grouping. The 
most frequent mark was a colored splint. 
According to informants this marked the 
boundary of two color areas, but 1 am not 
certain of this. They uniformly expres- 
sed surprise ata reed obtained from a 
Zuni woman which had groups of splints 
variously colored and denied the general 
use of such a device. 

Manipulation. : A shed ts formed by 
raising the reed, the fingers giving ac- 
tive assistance in separating the warps. 
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Warps from both the upper and lower 
sheds are selected and divided with the 
fingers into proper groups for the design. 
The sword (about the shape and size of 
a butcher knife) is beaten down on the 
last delivered pick. A shed is formed 
by turning the sword crosswise. The 
welt is thrown. (No bobbin, but a 
small bundle of yarn is used.) The 
pick is beaten down with the edge of 
the hand and the sword. When the 
reed is thrust down to interchange the 
position of the sheds, the operation 1s 
repeated. 

Warp tension is effected of course by 
the pull of the weavers body. ‘The 
weft is delivered under tension, so that 
it does not show in the finished belt un- 
less it is indeed to form part of the de- 
sign. Like the weaving of belts on 
the upright loom this weaving is done 
by warp manipulation, the weft merely 
forming a binder of foundation. 

The weft is not always entirely 
across. the warp. When the design 
necessitates 1t, weft is used to fill tn the 
desiga unit, crossing only those warps 
used in that part of the design. Since 
the warps are not joined at the borders 
of the design area, it is obvicus that this 
cannot be continued indefinitely: the 
weft must be picked entirely acress the 
warp at frequent intervals. 


Menas Weavers. 


| have referred above to the inability 
of one woman to weave a belt design 
although she must have had exceptional 
opportunities to become familiar with the 
loom. I was also interested to learn 
of this sex limited technique. The 
question is of particular interest inasmuch 
as there is evidence that themen, not he 
women, wove at the timeof the Conquest. 

I found no men who were weaving 
or who had woven, yet several blankets 
were purchased which were said to 
have been woven by old men. I do 
not believe that this information was 
manufactured for my benefit, as the blan- 
kets weres secured in the ordinary 
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course cf collecting. JI am not certain 
that the men referred to were not Hopi 
residents of Zuni. 

The men appear to have considerable 
knowledge of all types of weaving. 
Replies to inquiries as to the details of 
technique would come quite as often 
from the men present as from the wo- 
men. ‘lhe response would often take 
the form of a demonstration, in which 
a facility in manipulation was dis- 
played far in advance of what 
might be expected of mere spectators. 
These demonstrations were for the most 
part of spinning. [They handled the 
spindle and yarn with all the character- 
istic movements and technical tricks of 
the skilled worker. Questions dealing 
with the sequence of movements in the 
loom, the character of wefting to pro- 
duce desired results, and the general 
mode of procedure in the case of the 
loom itself were correctly answered by 
the men, although none of the men of- 
fered to sit down and weave. | do 
not know whether the men could stretch 
the warp and arrange the healds, but 
they seemed familiar with the process. 
Again, the men knew how cotton was 
raised although is was grown in gardens 
tended by women alone. Incidentally 
I believe that these answers were given 
by the men only because they were less 
shy toward a stranger. 

It is interesting to know the Zuni atti- 
tude toward Hopi weavers resident at 
Zuni. The usual attitude was matter- 
of-fact: they did not look askance at 
these men weavers: this was no matter of 
‘“‘woman’s work.” ‘This attitude seems to 
be something more than recognition of the 
fact than in the Hopi pueblos men weave. 


Comparative Notes, 


There are surprisingly few published 
accounts of Southwestern weaving. With- 
out doubt all the Pueblos wove, but | 
have not been able to find records of 
even that fact. These notes are based 
only on the most obvious sources. 

Cotton was grown by the Hopi, by 
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the Tewa in small quantities at the time 
of discovery, with the possible exception 
of Pecos and Taos, by the Pima, Mari- 
copa, Western Apache, Havasupai and 
Tepehuanes. It was not grown by the 
Navajo, nor at Zuni, Acoma and the 
Tano pueblos at the time of the Con- 
quest, Bandelier implies. 

The Hopiand Pima freed the cotton of 
seeds by whipping it withswitches. The 
Navajo wash the wool with hot water 
and yucca root. Nowhere is a primitive 
carding tool described, but the Navajo 
are credited with using teasels. 

Zuni women spin; so do the Pima, al- 
though there the men weave. Hopi 
men spin as well as weave. 

Loom weaving is credited to the fol- 
lowing Southwestern tribes: Zuni, Hopi, 
Acoma, Santa Clara, Nambe, Cochiti, 
Navajo, Pima, Papago, Maricopa, [epe- 
huanes, Opata, Tarahumare, Yaqui, Ma- 
yo, Cora and Huichol. Undoubtedly 
other Rio Grande Pueblos should be 
added, but references to weaving among 
them remain obscure. These groups 
mark the northern limits of loom weaving 
in the historic period. Presumably the 
Navajo did no weaving in the days of the 
Conquest. It does not occur among the 
Havasupai and Diegueno, and probably 
not in any other non-Pueblo tribe of the 
southwestern United States. It would be 
interesting to know whether it is found 
among the more southerly Apache and 
Lipan bands. 

There is some variation in the sex dif- 
ferentation of weaving. Zuni and Nav- 
ajo women weave; men also occasionally. 
Among Hopi and Pima men are weav- 
ers, and by implication this 1s true at San- 
ta Clara. Either men or women wove 
among the Maricopa. It ig the common 
assumption that all weaving was done by 
men at the Spanish advent and that the 
Navajo learned the art subsequently to the 
introduction of sheep. 

Hopi, Navajo and Pima spindles re- 
semble the Zuni in having disk whorls. 
Pepper states that the older Navajo 
whorls are thicker and smaller than tha 
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illustrated, which seems to be four or five 
inchesin diameter. | he Pima also have 
a spindle in which a small cross stick 
takes the place of the whorl. It has been 
assumed that pre-Conquest spindles 
lacked whorls, but this awaits turiher 
archaeclogical data. | am not sure that 
Mrs. Stevenson’s remarks mean that she 
actually saw Zuni spindles without 
whorls. 

Both Zuni methods of spinning are 
found elsewhere. The Navajo rest the 
spindle on the ground, sometimes letting 
it rest against the leg as well: the Hopi 
roll it on the thigh. The Pima use an 
unusual method, supporting the lower end 
between the big toe and the next, where 
it sometimes rests in acup. This recalls 
the pre-Columbian method in Mexico. 
The yarn is rolled in balls by the Pima, 
Hopi and Navajo. 

The construction of Hopi and Nav- 
ajo looms is identical with that of the 
Zuni. These have the same method 
of suspension between ceiling (or beam) 
and pegs (stones or log) below. They 
have the same tension bar and the de- 
vice for regulating it, the loops coup- 
ling it to the loom bar, loom strings 
attached by a binding cord, and addi- 
tional edge warps. An unusual Nav- 
ajo arrangement was necessitated by a 
low ceiling. The loom is the same but 
the warp is doubled back over an up- 
right frame instead of being fastened to 
the ceiling. These looms are vertical, 
but those of the Pima, Papago and 


Opata are horizontally placed. They 
consist simply of two pairs of stakes 
which hold the loom bars apart. This 


loom with the warp directly on the 
loom bars is essentially the arrangement 
for Zuni belt weaving, although it is 
not tubular weaving. 

The Navajo, like the Zuni, use a 
warping frame, but the side bars are 
rough poles. According to Matthews, the 
warps are wound continuously over the 
end bars but cross at the mid_ points. 
This may be the Zuni custom also. It 
is quite convenient for separating the 
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sheds when attaching the healds, but 
after the warp is taken off the end 
bars it comes to the same thing as the 
Zuni method. The loom string is three 
ply and twined through the warps. 

In the Navajo method descnbed by 
Pepper the loom strings are first bound 
drectly to ithe end bars and the warp 
passed through these strings. ‘This ob- 
viates substituting loom bars for these 
end bars, but seems rather difficult to 
manage. 

The Pima, and presumably the Pap- 
ago, warp the yarn directly on the loom 
bars tied to the stake. 

Navajo bobbins are twigs “bound 
like a kite string,” that is, much in the 
Zuni manner, or balls of weft are used. 
The Pima bobbins are bound exactly 
like those of the Zuni. 

The Navajo, like the Zuni, never 
pick in the full width of the warp at 
one time (except for narrow belts). It 
is certainly possible to insert the weft 
for the full width where the design 
sheds are formed by healds. Perhaps 
the habit of picking in small sections 
of warp at a time is carried over to 
dress fabric weaving from blanket weav- 
ing, where the designs commonly cover 
only a narrow area.  Ilhen, too, it 
seems difficult to throw the bobbin for 
the full width of the loom without some 
mechanical device. The Navajo also 
forms the sheds with the weaving sword 
and use a fork to push down the 
picks. 

Additional edge warps appear in Ho- 
pi and Navajo looms, fastened directly 
tothe loom bars. Matthews noted that 
when the Navajo used a two strand 
edge warp, these were twisted each time 
the weft passed around them. This 
may also be the Zuni usage, although 
the strands do not have to b= twisted. 

Hopi and Navajo reverse the loom 
after weaving a small portion of cloth, 
and the latter at least fill in the last 
picks in the Zuni manner. Sometimes 
the Navajo weave a little at the top 
of the loom and do not reverse it. 
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Mathews describes weaving from bottom 
to top without reversing the loom as the 
exceptional Navajo practise, the desire 
being “to have both ends uniform even 
if the figure be a little faulty in the 
center.’ But I note that most of the 
published illustrations, blankets for the 
most part, do not show a finished sec- 
tion at the top of the loom. 

The Navajo use the same method of 
doubling the fell on itself in orderto low- 
er the unpicked warp as do the Zuni, 
according to Matthews. Pepper, how- 
ever, describes a method whereby the 
lower loom bar is removed, the fell rolled 
up, and the loom bar sewed to the up- 
per part of the fell by a cord passing 
through the loom cord which 1s still at- 
tached to the bar. 

Hopi and Pima use a stretcher to 
maintain a uniform width. That of the 
Pima is similar to the second Zuni type 
described. 

Hopi, Navajo and Pima, weave with 
two healds, i. e., one free and one fas- 
tened to the warps. The Hopi and 
Navajo also use four rods like the Zuni, 
which in the Navajo case at least is spec- 
ifed as giving a diamond pattern. Mat- 
thews shows an arrangement of the warps 
on the healds identical with that for the 
Zuni diamond pattern. It should be 
noted that he does not show the pattern 
produced on the face of the cloth by this 
heald arrangement butthat on the reverse 
side. My Zuni pattern differs only in 
that the third and second healds are raised 
immediately above the center of the dia- 
mond. 

In producing designs on blankets the 
Navajo sometimes tie cords around ap- 
propriate groups of warpsand sketch the 
designs in the sand. Boththese practices 
may occur at Zuni. 

Twofaced blankets, thought to be a 
recent Navajo innovation by Matthews, 
were not noted at Zuni. 

Weaving of belts isfound among Zu- 
ri, Hopi. Cochiti, Navajo, Pima, Mar- 
icopa and Huichol. Navajo and pro- 
bably Hopi make these by tubular 
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weaving: at Cochiti broad belt looms 
made in this fashion, the narrower ribbon 
being woven on belt looms, according to 
Bandelier. 

The Navajo prepare ithe warp on 
four stakes, according to Mathews, not 
directly on the loom as the Zuni do. 
This has the advantage of dividing the 
sheds at the same time. However 
Stephens noted warping directly on the 
loom bars. Inthis case the bars were 
held in place by stakes, not by a frame. 
A frame about which each warp 1s 
looped takes the place of the three sticks 
and the bowed sticks of the Zuni. The 
unfilled warp is cut to form fringers also. 

The belt loom is used by the Hopi 
(notwithstanding my Hopi informant), 
Cochiti, and Huichol, but not by the 
Navajo. The Hopi hold this between 
girdle and feet; the Huichol fasten one 
end to a post. 

The reed isused by the Hopi, but 
evidently not by the Huichol. Mason 
figures a Hopi reed in which the cross- 
rods are various lengths to mark the 
warp for the design. The Huichol 
sword looks like a “bowie-knife or short- 
sword’, presumably similar to the Zuni 
affair. 





MUSEUM EVENTS | 








June Exhibits. 


An entire alcove was given to eight 
waiter colors and five crayon drawings by 
Willard Nash of Los Cinco Pintores. 
The water colors were evidence that Mr. 
Nash is progressing both in the way of 
balance and simplification, as well as in 
color sense and values. Local _ land- 
scapes were the theme of the water col- 
ors, while the drawings include four por- 
trait heads and one landscape. In the 
library an exhibit of twenty-seven wood 
block prints by Helen Hyde, secured 
for exhibit by Mrs. Judson G. Osburn, 
chairman of the Art Department of the 
State Federation of Women’s Club 
proved a most attractive display. The 
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themes were mostly Japanese, reflecting 
Miss Hyde's fourteen years of residence 
in the land of cherry blossoms. ‘There 
were afew prints reminiscent of her Mex- 
ico sojourn. Quite unique was an ex- 
hibit by George Austin, of Albuquerque, 
a self-taught artist whose naive, direct 
treatment of his subject aroused much in- 
terest among visitors to the Museum. 
His themes were of the New Mexico for- 
estsand range. Miss Blanche Grant ex- 
hibited a rather ambitious Indian group 
against a harmonious landscape back- 
ground. Mr. C. Grant Rowe had a 
number of landscapes, including one snow 
scene that won much praise and gave 
promise of Mr. Rowe some day achiev- 
ing a high place among Santa Fe artists. 
Mrs. Helen Needham had a number of 
pastels. being Pueblo portrait studies that 
proved most attractive. She also had a 
large landscape entitled “Rain at La Ba- 
jada,’ which showed great depth and 
distances admirably handled. Mr. Fre- 
mont Ellis, also of Los Cinco Pintores, 
exhibited several new landscapes which 
were companion pictures to that which 
recently was awarded the Huntingtcn 
prize at Los Angeles. 


| IN MEMORIAM 


Death of George H. Pepper. 











A. F. Spiegelberg, a member of the 
New Mexico Archaeological Society, 
hands us the following account of the 
death of George Hubbard Pepper: 

“George Hubbard Pepper, anthro- 
pologist and archaeologist, who for more 
than ten years was connected with the 
Heye Foundation of the Museum of the 
Ametican Indian, died at the Roosevelt 
Hospital after a long illness. Mr. Pep- 
per, who was born in Tottenville, S. [., 
in 1873, was 51 years old. In his ear- 
ly youth he manifested an interest in ar- 
chaeology and under his direction at that 
time, several grave mounds of his native 
town were excavated. His resulting dis- 
coveries then aroused the interest of Pro- 
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fessor Frederic W. Putnam, of the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard, whose invita- 
tion to study under him Mr. Pepper ac- 
cepted. In one year after he enrolled at 
the Peabody Museum Mr. Pepper joined 
the Hyde Southwestern Expedition for 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, of which institution his sponsor, Pro- 
fessor Putnam, later became director. 
In his explorations in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly in New Mexico, the archaeolo- 
gist made some invaluable discoveries. 
In the latter state he unearthed the re- 
mains of Pueblo Bonito and wrested from 
the Chaco Canyon many of its secrets. 
In 1904 he joined George G. Heye, Di- 
rector of the Museum of the American 
Indian, who conducted expeditions into 
Mexico and Ecuador. His professional 
associates attribute to Mr. Peppera great 
share of the credit in the successful de- 
velopment of the Museum of the Ameri 
can Indian.” 


CONVENTIONS AND EXHIBITS | 


Exhibit by Tschudy. 
Herbert B. Tschudy, who visited in 


Santa Fe several summers ago and who 
spent much time in Gallup, McKinley 
county, making pictures in oil and water 
color, has an exhibition of his water col- 
ors at the Arlington Galleries in New 
Y ork. 

Mr. Tschudy’s p:ctures are as follows: 
A Navajo; Landscape, Utah; The Cloud, 
Utah; Grand Canyon; The Lone Tree, 
The Harbor at Prince Rupert, B. C:; 
Nature’s Corral; A Sand Storm; From 
the Hill at Gallup. N. M.; Grand Can- 
yon; A Morning in Paris; Feeding the 
Ponies; St. Pauls at Ludgate Hill; On 
the Thames, London; Grand Canyon; 
Entertainment; Bryce Canyon, Utah; Up 
from the Valley; A Desert Camp; Grand 
Canyon; Preparing the Meal; Afternoon 
Showers; Zion Canyon, Utah; Navajos 
at Home; Towers; The Halfbreed; Pu- 
eblo Women; Grand Canyon.—Santa 
Fe New Mexican. 
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Carnegie Institution Exhibit, 


At the International Exhibit of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the first 
prize of $1500 went to Augustus John 
of London, for his portrait of a woman 
in a red gown playing a cello; the sec- 
ond prize of $1000 went to Giovan- 
ni Romognoli of Bologna for “After the 
Bath;” the third prize of $500 went 
to Daniel Garber for a landscape en- 
titled “Sycamores.” The first honora- 
ble mention carrying with it a prize of 
$300 was awarded to a portrait of M. 
Pacquereau, Decorator of the Opera, 
Paris, by Othon Friesz. Other honor- 
able mentions went to Ambrose Mc- 
Evoy of London, for his portrait of 
Mrs. Rosen; to Vicene Benes of Pra- 
gue, for a landscape showing a wide 
sweep of country; and to Savely Sor- 
ine, a Russian long resident in Paris, 
for a portrait study of a Russian dra- 
matic artist in the classic style. 





| GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Million Dollar Fund for Newark Art Museum. 


The sum of $65,000 was raised in 
thirty minutes by the Newark Art As- 
sociation towards the million dollar en- 
dowment fund for the Newark Art Mu- 
seum. This is to supplement the $200,- 
000 already appropriated for a site by 
the City of Newark and the gift of 
$650,000. 


Purchase Fund for Stuart Portrait. 


The Chicago Art Institute is raising a 
fund for the purchase of the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of George Washington, a com- 
mittee of seventy-five citizens having 
been appointed by Mayor Dever. Any 
one contributing $1 and a fifty word 
essay on Washington and the reason why 
this portrait should be kept in Chicago 
will be given a chance of receiving as a 
prize one of seven oil paintings, a wa- 
ter color, five etchings and a radio set. 


eile eA CTO 





IT IS WRITTEN 
June American Magazine of Art. 


The June issue of “The American 


Magazine of Art” was a California num- 
ber to which the introduction was _ writ- 
ten by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, Chair- 
man of the Art Department of the 
National Federation of Women's Clubs, 
who sometime ago visted Santa Fe. 
She took as her theme “California and 
Some California Painters,’ fifteen illus- 
trations reproducing some of the more 
notable work, these including a_ portrait 
group by Helena Dunlap, for several 
years a resident of Taos and recently 
returned from a trip to India, her sub- 
ject being Men of Agra.” Charles H. 
Chenny writes of the work of Myron 
Hunt, architect, five pictures showing 
notable architectural achievements of Mr. 
Hunt illustrating the article. Howell 
C. Brown has for his subject “The 
Print Makers Society of California,” 
and Hamilton MacFadden treats of the 
“Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara.” Reginald Poland, well 
known in Santa Fe, contributes a criti- 
que of the exhibition of American paint- 
ings at the Detroit Institute of Art, 
three illustrations accompanying the arti- 
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cle. Speaking of two men who have 
painted in New Mexico, he says: 
“Walter Ufer’s ‘Strange Things’ shows 
the interior of a New Mexico church. 
The caretaker has fallen asleep with his 
bead on the altar. A realistic crucifix 
and figurines of saints in brilliant — stuffs 
are disposed on either side. ‘The pic- 
ture is bizarre, but fascinating, and fine 
in technique and quality. Leon Kroll’s 
‘Morning in Midsummer’ is masterful. 
A negro waitress brings a dish of appe- 
tizing fruit to two. sisters sealed in the 
sunny garden. ‘The background is form- 
ed by an indefinite lace-work of bran- 
ches. Leon Kroll loves still hfe, as this 
picture indicates. He is exhibiting two 
other pictures, ‘The Window Sill’ and 
“Tulips.” In the former the grapes and 
pears makesone’s mouth fairly water.” 
Thereis also a review of the twenty- 
third annual international exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 


Qutline of Art. 
The American Art Bureau of Chi- 


cago has issued a well arranged and log- 
ical outline for the study of art apprecia- 
tion and the history of art, with special em- 
phasis on American art. It is the kind 
of outline that will answer the needs of 
womens clubs and schools that are look- 
ing for study courses covering the field. 


NEW MEXICO 
BY S. OMAR BARKER 


“What a God forsaken desert’! 


It was a mid-western farmer, bred to the monotonous 


luxury of fat hogs and tall corn, that said it. 


asked him if he knew 


And then | 


—, 


ON 


“Eis PABA CTO 


How the blue mountains would go walking with you dowm 
On the gray, gray road to Carrizozo town; 

Or the young hill water would sing in the night, 

Far up on the Pecos where the peaks are white. 

And if he had seen, where the plains trails run, 

Our tall phantom cities, born of the sun; 


Or if he had known, as the black shawls know, 
The gray sage paths of Chimayo. 


Ee. 


But yesterday [ saw a lean thonged man, 
Sun browned and strong, dig tough mesquite 
To clear a virgin plot for planting corn, 
Another breaking land for wheat; 
Back bent they were, yet singing in their eyes 
I saw the soul clear spirit of our skies. 


It came to me again that we who love 
Our tierra encantada here 

Where cactus hills meet vegas lush and green. 
Could never hold her half so dear 

If she had been a coddling mother, who, 

For want of hardship, lacked a spirit too. 


Abe 


Oh, a sturdy town on a sand blown plain 

Is as brave as a ship on the storm swept main ! 
And the age old mud on Acoma’s cliff 

Is a nobler symbol than a hieroglyph. 


In our tree browed hills, so muchaches say, 
Great wolves go talking their queer wild way. 
And the brown boys know, down at Cochiu, 
What the coyotes mean by their jubilee. 


In the low green valleys when twilight comes 
There’s a sweet dim droning of forgotten drums. 
Rolls a phantom stage down the old town’s streets, 
And in the cool plaza Spain’s knighthood meets. 


Do you know how the trees at the desert’s rtm, 

March out each night to a battle grim? 

And the blue soldier mountains walk with you as you go 
Down the sand gray roads of New Mexico ? 


® 
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